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Wee gH1S Mott ibioine my Third 
8 Aer. which I ſhall introduce 
with an extraordinary Caſe relating 
to Vegetation; from whence we 
may gather many good Hints re- 
jating to the Doctrine of the Sap's Circula- 


tion ; which Study, in my Opinion, ought 


to de propagated as much as poſſible among 
the Profeſſors of Husbandry and Gardening, 
char thoy ad work upon ute Seen | 


An Account of the accidental Bloſſomin 1 
2 * * Mg in this Month, ain o 7 
emar gig fe the Tire * 

dap in Plants. 


IT, is no new Thing to obſerve e Ful 12 
> ot every Kind, to bloſſom now and then 
out of their natural Seaſon; and yet I have 
not found any Author, who has yet attempted 
to explain to us the Cauſe of ſuch Appearances. 

II. ©: Mr. John 
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Mr. 9ohs Millet indeed, 4 very ingenious 


was accidentally brought to conſider how 
far this Chance-blofloming of Trees might be 
render'd advantageous, as appear'd from his 
bringing Fruit, ſuch as Apricors and Cherries, 
to good Perfection, ſome Months before Nature 
alone would have done it; hut I could never 
hear him aſſign any Reaſon more for what 


he did, than that the Heat he lay'd at the 


Back of his Frames would puſh the Trees 
nail'd againſt them into Bloſſom, a few Weeks 
after he had apply'd the Heat. But, as 1 
had ſome Familiarity with him, and he often 
ſhew'd me his forward Garden, I obſerv'd 
that he pruned his Trees out of the common 
Scaſon ; but neither .he nor my ſelf then 


thought more of it, than that the Trees pryn'd 


in ſuch irregular Seaſons were ready for bloſ- 
ſoming and ſhooting, when he was diſpoſed 
to apply an Heat to the Back of his Frames. 

Tuc Roſe-Trees, which he commonly had 
in Bloſſom ſoon after Chriſtmas, of that Sort 
call'd the Monthly Roſe, were always nail'd 
againſt the ſame Frames where his forward 
Fruit-Trees grow : He told me, his Way was 


to prune off all the Flowers, whether Roſe- 


Bud or open Flowers, which were found up- 
on them, about the End of July, or Begin- 


ning of Auguſt; and at the ſame time he cur 


off the Top of all thoſe Shoots, which had 
produced Flowers that Summer, as well as 
thoſe which had not; but he ſaid likewiſe, 
that his chief Dependance was upon thoſe 
Shoors which had been Bearers the ſame 
Summer: from whenge; ſays he, every _ 
WE} 517 07 F 


(3) 
Bud will about fix Weeks 'after Pruning 
{ſpring and ſhoot ; and when the Heat comes 
to the Tree, every one of the new Shoots 
will bring Flowers at their Extremity. And 
I have often ſeen in my own Practice, that 
without this Sort of Pruning, the cloſe Buds 
T ſpeak of, will lie dormant all the Winter, 
without ſtirring till the Spring advances. So 
I have likewiſe obſerv'd in Fruit - Trees, in 
ſeveral Gardens, where the Skill of the Pruner 
has not been extraordinary, that by cutting 
Fruit-Trees too early, or topping the Shoots 
of the ſame Summer, the Buds left upon 
thoſe Shoots ſprouted ſuddenly before their 
natural Time, and have come to bloſſom at 
a wrong Seaſon. | | 
But this Prunirig alone is not of any va- 
luable Uſe, unleſs we can humour the bloſ- 
 ſoming Times of ſuch Trees, with a Degree 
of Heat ſufficient to bring the Bloſſoms to 
Perfection in ripe Fruit: And as this Degree 
of Heat muſt be produced artificially, ſo we 
ought to enquire how it acts upon the Roots 
or Branches ſeparately, or whether it has 
the ſame Influence upon both ; which leads 
me to the following Account, and from the 
Obſervations which have been made upon 
it, to clear up the Doubts, as well as we can, 
of the Effect extraordinary Warmth and un- 
common Pruning may have upon Plants. 
The Cafe, as I receiv'd it from Mr. Edon, 
a noted Builder near the Monument, London, 
is this: In April laſt, near Moorfields, he had 
Occaſion to build ſeveral Houſes in an open 
Piece of Ground, which had formerly been, 
as I imagine, a Garden; for I find upon In- 
; ] A 2 ſpection, 


| (4) 
r many large Pear - Trees of great 
Growth are now ſtanding; one of which, that 
happen d to lie neareſt to the Place of Build- 
ing, was appointed the Spot where the Work: 
men were to flack their Lime: At the Be- 
ginning of the Work, the Tree was full in 

loſſom, and promiſing of good Fruit; but 
Mr. Edon ſuppoſes, that the Slacking of the 
Lime about it was the Reaſon it did not 
produce any Fruit that Summer, and made 
the Tree to looſe its Leaves ſooner than o- 
ther Trees. 1 „ 
The Lime was brought freſn about three or 
our Times every Week, about two hundred at 
a Time, which ſometimes was lay d on one 
Side, ſometimes on the other Side of the Tree, 
and now and then touch'd the Bark of the 
Tree, ſo as to reach about ſive Foot high of 
the Stem, the which Stem is near a Foot dia- 
meter; and it was obſerv'd likewiſe, that 
the Lime for. the moſt Part was lay d on that 
Side of the Free which was next to the 
Buildings, which this Ofzober has the greateſt 
Share of Bloſſoms : This Practice of 4. 
the Lime about the Tree, was continued till 
Auguſt, at the End of which Month a freſh 
Set of Bloſſoms began to open, when I ob- 
| ſerv'd them as fair and promiſing of Fruit, 
as any I had ſeen in April. r 
In the mean while, I alſo remark'd ſome 
vigorous Shoots of the laſt Year, which 
mcaſured about a Yard and an half in Length 
that were ſet with Bloſſom Buds; from the 
Top to within a Foot or ten Inches of their: 
Bottoms: The Reaſon of which, I ſhall have 
Qccation to mention by and by. 1 
From 


(3 


From this Practice of Mr. Edon's; it ſeems 
that the ſlacking of Lime over the Roots of 
2 Tree, will occaſion the Tree to bloſſom a 
whole. Seaſon. before its Time, dr may be 
ſaid to gain one Seaſon in three compleatly; 
for the natural Heat of the Summer alone 
would have only given us plain Shoots, per- 
haps without bloſſom Buds, and the — 
ing Year at the ſooneſt in ſome ſorts of Pears, 
would have mark d thoſe Shoots fbr Flower 
ing the ſucceeding Spring. But this Ati» 
dent has not — made the Tree ſhoot, bur 
has ſet thoſe Shoots for Bloſſom, and has 
even open d thoſe very bloſſom Buds in ſo 
temperate a Seaſon, that many of them ſev 
for Fruit; aod in October, when I gather'd 
ſome Branches, I; obſerv' &fome'youngFriie 
that were as large as Hazle Nuts. 

What I can judge from hence is, chat the 
lacking of the Lime' three' Times per Week 
over the Rovts of the Tree, has giren ſuch 
Heat and Moiſture at thoſe Times to the 
Roots, as was neceſſary to make them ſhoor: 
more vigorouſly than they would otherwiſe 
have done; and that the Lime Water, whicin 
at ſuch Times ſoałk d into the Earth, afforded! 
thoſe Roots ſuch 2 ſhare of extraordinary 
por as their extraordinatyſhooting: 
require % 

And the intermediate Times baden the 
Slackings of the Lime might perhaps be ſo 
checking to the Growth of the Roots, which 
3 vigorouſly ſet to Work by the hot Lime, 

might occaſion the Shoots from them to | 
fir to Wong r 9 
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(6) 
As in the Account from Mr. Edon, I find 
Lime very ſeldom touch'd the Bark of the 
Tree, ſo it appears that the Lime acted only 
upon the Roots, and that Action put all the 
other Parts of the Tree in Motion, even 
when every other Tree was out of Growth 
or without Shooting: And more particularly 
we may obſerve, that the Shoots of the 
Tree on that Side where moſt of the Lime 
was ſlack d, were fuller of Bloſſoms than the 
reſt, and flower d ſooner. From whence we 
may gueſs, that every ſingle Fibre of the 
Root has its Twig or Shoot which corre- 
ſpends with it, which in point of Pruning 
ought to be had a great regard to: For I am 
ſatisfied, that if we heat only the Root of 
a Tree, or nouriſh one Root more than the 
reſt, the Branch which correſponds with that 
Root'will give us evident Proofs of its Co- 
herence with the Root that has been warm'd 
or enrich'd, and at the ſame Time all the 
reſt will remain unmov'd. From the Obſerva- 
tions I have made of thoſe Plants which were 
Planted againſt Mr. Millet's Pailing, I find 
that when the Dung which was lay'd at the 
back of thoſe Pails, to bring the Trees for- 
ward, began to heat, a Bud here and there be- 
gan to ſwell and proceed to bloſſom before 
the others; ſometimes at the Extremity of a 
Branch, ſometimes in the Middle of the 
Branch, and no where elſe in the Tree. And 
this [take to be the Conſequence of heating 
more than ordinary ſome of the Roots of 
the ſame Plant, which happen'd to lie under 
the hotteſt Dung. A young Fibre of a Root 
would certainly be more ſenſibly touch d 

; than 


129 


than a larger Root: And as the ſmaller Fi- 
bres are always the extream Parts of the 


Roots; ſo it is natural to ſuppoſe, that their 


immediate Correſpondence is with the young- 
eſt or tendereſt Buds or Parts of the Tree. 
And indeed, in the Anatomy of a Plant or 
Two that I have done with the Microſcope, 
it plainly appears to be ſo; but my Notes 
upon thoſe Anatomical Diſcoveries would be 
too many to inſert at preſent. 

Theſe Obſervations, with what may be 
commonly obſerved in Trees which fling out 
now and then at unnatural Seaſons a few 
Bloſſoms, may ſeem to inform us, that the 
Root being firſt put into Motion, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily force all its correſpondent Parts to an- 
ſwer its Growth: But there will ariſe this 
Objection; How comes it to paſs that the 


Branches of à Tree which are nailed againſt 


the back of a Chimney, where a Fire is con- 
ſtantly kept, and which Fire has no Commu- 
nication with any of the Roots but by the 
Branches, ſhould as readily bloſſom in Win- 
ter as what we have been ſpeaking of; for 
here ſome will be apt to ſay, the Root does 
not puſh before the Branch? But in Anſwer 
to this we muſt take notice, that the Bran- 
ches and Roots of a Tree make one Body, 
and therefore the Juices in the Veſlels of one 
being ſet in Motion, muſt puſh forward the 


Juices in the Veſſels throughout the Whole. 


And again we may obſerve, that in Vegeta- 
tion, Plants, for the Generality, are diſpoſed 
to puſh out Roots from their Branches, and 
Branches from their Roots, as one or the o- 
ther is placed in the Earth or Air; * 
71 thin 
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think is no ſmall Proof of the Circulation o 
Sap, as it ſhews that the Intent of Sap 
the ſame in every Part of a Tre. 
And yet, once more we muſt take Notive, 
that as in our Caſe of the Tree againſt the 
"Chimney, the Motion of the Sap in Win 
begins in the Branches, ſo is its P ers 
ateroded: the whole Plant from thence ; which 
we may account for by the Rarefaction of 
thoſe Juices which are firſt warm'd, and by 
natural Progreſſion or gentle Degree liqui- 
date and force on the reſt, till all are of the 
ſame Conſiſtence, and have circulated to the 
ſame Point where the Motion began; and 
then the whole Sap being of one State, a 
continued Application of the ſame Degree 
Heat will keep it n continued Motion. 
And thus far, at preſent, I ſhall give 
Obſervations for helping the Circulation 
Sap, vis. that there is ſuch an Harmony a 
Correſpondence between the Juices or Sap 12 
the Branches of Trees and that in the Roots, 
that whatever Part is firſt ſet in Motion by 
Heat, will cauſe a like Motion i in all its con- 
comitant Parts. 
That we may follow the Remarks W 


the Pear-Tree with ſomething harmonious to 


it, 1 ſhall inſert an Account of an Experi- 
ment which bas been made in Holand with 
good Succeſs, and is now under Mr. Fairchild's 
Management at Hoxton, which will be ano- 
ther Proof of the Circulation of the Sap in 
Plants; and that is the Way of Planting 2 
Tree the wrong End upwarc« 8. Or with hy 

one) Roots in che Air. N 


n 


Not 
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7 n the many evident Prooſs 
we have of the Sap's Circulation, I meet 
with a few who have made firm Reſolutions 
with themſelves never to believe it ; and by 
the ſame poſitive Rule, would pin down the 
Belief of others with that quaint Way of 
Reaſoning, that they are aſſured there is not 
any Circulation of Sap in Plants ; but they 
are content to avoid diſputing about it, it 
is enough that they are not of that Opinion, 
they laugh at it and drink their Bottle : Bur 
I ant (o little concern'd at the Conduct of 
theſe Men, that I ſhall ſtill continue, as Oc- 
caſion offers, to give the World ſuch Inſtan- 
ces of the Sap's Circulation, as ſhall occur 
from Time to Time to my Memory, for the 
ſake of thoſe who have already improved 
their Skill in Planting, from the Knowledge 
; they have of it, and thoſe others who are 
beginning to think of it. 
The Relation which I deſign at preſent is 
of a Lime Tree in Holland, which is now 
growing with its firſt Roots in the Air, which 
have ſhot out Branches in great Plenty, at 
the ſame Time that its firſt Branches of the 
Head are converted into Roots, and ſuccour 
the Tree: I then deſire to know, if the Sap 
is not every where at once in the ſame Tree, 
and whether all che Sap of that Tree has 
nor the fame Intent towards Vegetation ? 
Thoſe who ſay the Sap is in the Root all the 
Winter, ſeem, from this Inſtance, to be mi- 
ſtaken : and if it was hot every where alike 
in the Tree, how comes it that the branched 
Part of the Tree exchanges its Leaves for 
Roots, and the Roots that were before, 
III. B change 


(10) 
change their Fibres for Leaves and Branches? 
Is it then not plain, that the Sap is the ſame 
in every Part of the Tree at all Times, and 
is conſtantly acting equally throughout the 
whole Plant? VA 

But that we may not go ſo far as Leyden 
for a Proof of this Relation, Mr. Fairchild 
has began to put in Practiſe the proper Me- 
thod for giving us ſome Examples of it at 
Home; and that thoſe who are too remote 
from his Garden may not want the Benefit 
of ſatisfy ing themſelves at an eaſy Rate, I 
ſhall here lay down Two or Three Ways of 
performing the Operation. 

We muſt firſt make choice of à young 
Tree of one Shoot, either of Willow, Al- 
der, Elm, Lime or Linden, or indeed any 
other Tree that will take Root eafily by 
lay ing; and bending the Shoot gently down 
ro the Earth, we mult pinn down the extream 
Part of the Shoot in the Earth in the proper 
Seaſon for making Layers, and let it remain 
without other Ceremony till it has taken 
Root; your whole Plant will then make the 
Appearance of an Arch or bent Bow above 
the Ground, till the new Roots are well 
ſtruck ; then we muſt dig about the Original 
or firſt Root of the Plant, and gently raiſe it 
out of the Ground till we bring the Stem it 
adheres to to an upright, which muſt be 
help'd by a ſtrong Stake, for the Stem alone 
will encline to bend. 

When this is done, we muſt prune thoſe 
Roots that are raiſed into the Air from the 
Bruiſes and Wounds they received in digging 
them up, and apply ſome of the following 
Mixture 
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Mixture warm with a Bruſh to the prune 
Parts. 1 F © 490 

Take two Ounces of Bees Wax, two 
Ounces of Tallow, one Ounce of Turpen- 
tine, one Ounce of Rozin; melt them to- 
gether in a Pipkin, and apply the Mixture 
moderately warm, as directed above. 

The Tree being thus dreſs'd, prune off all 
the Buds or Shoots that you can find upon 
the Stem of the Plant, and dreſs the Wounds 
with the above Mixture, to prevent any col- 
lateral Shootings that might happen, and 
might thereby render the Stem diſagreeabl 
to the Sight. Beſides, were the Stems o 
theſe revers'd Trees to be ſuffer d to ſhoot 
collaterally, the original Root, which we now 
have brought into the Air, will not be ſo 
apt to ſhoot freely. | | 

On the other hand, we muſt have regard 
that the new growing Roots of this rever- 
ſed Plant be well nouriſh'd; and therefore 


we muſt cut away that Part of the Shoot 


which was the Layer, a little below the 
Earth, to give the betrer Nouriſhment to the 
Stem and its tranſlating Roots; but when 
we cut off the Top of this Layer, let the 
Wound be dteſs d with the Mixture before- 
mention'd. 

Fig. I. Is a Vein of the Tree in its natu- 
ral Growth. | 

Fig. II. Is the ſame Tree bent down for 
laying the Top Branches in the Earth. 

Fig. III. Is a View of the ſame Tree 
when its original Root is brought into the 
Air after is is dreſs'd, and begins to 


ſhoot. 
/ B 2 When 
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. When we are come thus far, we may ras 
1 ther expect wild Shoots from the original 
Roots, than thoſe that would bear Fruit, if 
we were to ſerve a graffed Fruit Tree after 
the ſame Manner; for the Graff. could not 
communicate in the reversd Way any more 
of its Properties, than a Wilding could give 
to a Graff in this common way of ordering 
Trees; but it is not impoſſible to graff the 
original Roots, which are in the Air, with any 
Cion of the ſame Tribe, no more than to do 
the ſame Work upon common Shoots of a 
'Tree, as | have experienced. 

From the ſame way of Reaſoning, I con- 
clude, that we might inarch two Trees in- 
to one another, in ſuch a Manner, that where 
they had taken good hold of each other, the 
Root of one of them might be taken out of 
the Ground, and raiſed to the Air, ſo as to 
make one ere&@ Tree: For Example, if we 
inlay an Elm into an Elm, as in Figure IV. 
When they are well join'd, take the Root of 
one of them out of the Earth, and tye it to 
a Pole or Stake, as in Fig. V. and I ſuppoſe 
it will have an extraordinary Effect; but IT 
cannot yet determine its Succeſs but by Rea- 
ſon only: But tho' this has never been try'd 
that I know of, yet I am not ſo much ſway'd 
by the Carrier's Rule, but that I may find out 
as good a Path for my Purpoſe as the com- 
mon Road. | 

If this ſacceeds, as I doubt not but it will, 
we ſhall not want Room for Speculation 
how far the Earth or how much the Air in- 
fnences a Plant: In Fig. V. from A to B. 1 
ſuppoſe, from what I have obſerved in * 
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that the Shoots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, will be gra- 
dually leſs than gone another: As for Exam- 
ple, 1 the longeſt and thickeſt, 2 a ſize leſs 
than 1, 3 a fize leſs than 2, and ſq on to 
B, where the two Trees are joyn'd ; for 
as the Stem from A to B does 8 de» 
cline in its Bigneſs, ſo it does not poſſeſs fo 
many Veſſels on the Top as at the Bottom; 
and again, the Sap» Veſſels near the Root are 
ſooher and better furniſh'd, than thoſe that 
lie more remote from it. But when we come 
to the joyning of the two Plants at B, and yo 
up gradually to C, we ſhall find juſt the 
Reverſe of what we obſerv'd before; the 
Branch 7, I ſuppoſe, will be the leaſt, 8 
bigger than 9, 9 bigger than 8, and ſoon 
to the Part which ated before as a Root; 
And apain; that all the Branches from B to 
C will be obliged to turn up to the Air, tho 
their Buds were revers'd: And ſo it is as na- 
tural for me to ſuppoſe, that the Root D will 


ſaoot out Branches and Leaves, as that in 


Fig. III. which we have already an Inftance 
of in Holland. But we ſhall let alone ſaying 
any more of the Uſe this Experiment will be 
of in the Gardening Way, till we can ſhow 
two or three Examples. 

After what I have here preſcribed, I think 
it may not be improper to give my Reader 
the following Letter, which I lately receiv'd 
from a very curious Perſon, relating to the 
Generation of Plants. | 3 


To 


1 
To» Mr. BRADLEY. 


SIR, O ctol. 6. 1721: 
CAS it was your New Improvements ß 
A , 1 gave me che firſt Hint of 
© the Generation of Plants, I ſhall take this 
© Opportunity of acquainting you with the 
© Experiment I have made on that Subject. 
© It is now about two Years ſince, that I ſa- 
ved a large Piece of Spinage for Seed; and 
according to the old Way of Gardening, 
© as ſoon as the Male Plants began to ſhew 
© themſelves, cauſed them to be plucked up, 
© in order to give way to the She-Spinage, as 
the Gardeners call it, that the Seed might 
© ripen better ; not conſidering that Nature 
© had ordain d the one to aſſiſt the other: 
Some of my Friends, that ſaw the Spinage 
* growing, deſired me to let them have ſome, 
and I promiſed I would; and as ſoon as I 
© thought the Seed to be ripe, cauſed it to be 
* pluck'd up to dry; and as it was a pulling 
© up, I found there had been ſome Male 
Plants left, which might be ſufficient to im- 
© pregnate ſome of the Female Plants, but 
not all; but I never conſider'd of this till 
ſome Time after, that I ſent ſome Seed to 
my Friends, who ſowed it all, except One, 
© who kept ſome by him, and ſowed ſame. 
© In alittle Time after, I heard a great Com- 
< plaint, that my Spinage Seed did not grow: 
Some thought that I had impos'd old Seed 
on them, but I aſſured them I had not; but 
my Friend that kept ſome Seed by 8 
* when 
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© when he found that half his Seed did not 
grow, told me it had been eat by Mice, 
© but 1 aſſured him it had not; and com- 
* ing home I ſearch'd that Seed I had 
© left by me, and found that half of it had 
not got the Punctum Vite, which put me on 
©. Conſideration how it ſhould come to pals: 
5 But reading your Syſtem on the Generation 
of Plants, gave me a clear inſight how it 
happen d, it being for want of Male Plants 
©. enough to imptegnate and give Life to the 
Seed; and ſince, I have always a Regard to 
leave enough of the Male Plants, and have 
fhad:gdod Suceefsss. 
This put me on trying Experiments, in 
F: pulling out the Apices in Flowers, before 
they had caſt their Duſt ; and likewiſe, I 
told ſome of my Friends of this Syſtem, 
©. who. would not believe me, but ſaid they 
would try as well as I; but to my great 
Aſtoniſhment we had ſome Seed ripen'd 
very well, having all the good Properties 
that it ſhould have, which we ſowed, and 
it grew very well: Hereupon my Friends 
condemn'd me, and ſaid, I had aſſerted a 
meer Fiction, but I deſired them to wait 
till I had try'd again; and accordingly I 
planted a Dozen of Tulips by themſelves, 
and as ſoon as they open'd, took out the 
Apices with a fine Pair of Nippers, leſt I 
ſhould ſhake ſome of the Duſt off; and by 
my Microſcope, I could not diſcern any 
Duſt that had been left behind. Abour 
two Days after, as I was fitting in my Gar- 
den, I perceivd, in a Bed of Tulips near 
me, ſome Bees very buſy in the Middle 85 

| the 
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the Flowers; and viewing of them, I ſaw 
* them come out with their Legs and Belly 
© loaded with Duſt, and one of them flew 
into a Tulip that I had caſtrated ; upon 
© which 1 took my Microſcope, and examin- 
ing the Tulip he flew into, found he had 
c left Duſt enough to impregnate the Tulip; 


'< which, when I told my Friends, they con- 


© cluded that theirs might be ſerved: ſo; 
and by this Means reconciled them again. 
© But it being probable that ſome People a- 

© broad may fall into the ſame Miſtake, and 

© ſo condemn this Syſtem, I defire you will 

© publiſh this; for unleſs there be Proviſion 
© made to. keep out Inſects, Plants may be 
< impregnated by Inſects much ſmaller than 
Bees; for as the Creator of all Things, in 
c his infinite Wiſdom, appointed this Way 
© of Generation to Vegetables, which are 

© incapable of Motion to each other, it may 
© be ſuppoſed, that he had fo ordain'd it, 
© that a ſmall Part of the Male Duſt ſhould 
© be ſufficient to perform that Office; which 

© is all at preſent, from 1919.31 
| Durs, PHILIP MILLER. 


This Obſervation of Inſe&s carrying the 
Male Duſt from Flower to Flower, and there- 


by impregnating ſome that would otherwiſe 


have never been prolifick, is a Thought entire- 
ly new, and very reaſonable; and Mr. Miller 
is as right in my Judgment, concerning what 
he relates of the Male Spinage Plants, whoſe 
Duſt Nature ſurely deſigns to impregnate the 
Seed in the Female; and therefore tis an Er- 
ror to pull them up while there is any Duſt 

| upon 
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upon them, or till they have done their 
Work. | 


We may obſerve in the Papers of the pre- 


ceding Month relating to Bees, that the Fa- 
rina of the Flowers is gather'd by the Bees 


to make their Wax of; and it is hardly poſ- 


ſible, that they ſhould ſhife themſelves from 
Flower to Flower, without leaving here and 
there ſome of it in their Progreſs ; and tho 
in the Flowers which Mr. Miller caſtrated, 
the Bees could not be invited to them on 
Account of the Duſt for Wax, yet we 
muſt conſider, that theſe caftrated Flowers 
were not void of that excellent Dew from 
whence they extract their Honey; and ſo they 

viſit all alike, and all may be rendred fecund 
by their Viſits, | 

I have often thought, that there might be 
ſome extraordinary Extract drawn from the 
Farina of Plants, to help or forward Vege- 
tation; and one Year I had large Quanti- 
ries of it gatherd from ſeveral Kinds of 
Plants, in order to try Experiments with. 
From the White Lilly alone, I got about two 
Pound Weight, and about as much of the 
Duſt af the Yew Tree ; about half a Pound 
of the Duſt from the Katkins of the Haſle, 
and about a Pound of Tulip Duſt. My De- 


ſign was to try them ſeverally in Paſte to fee _ 


what Effect that would have on the Roots 
or Seeds of the Plants they come from; al- 
ſo to try what this Duſt would do by Infu- 
ſion, either in the Juice of its original Plant 
or in Rain Water, or by Decoction or Diſ- 
tillation, or by reducing it to Aſhes : But 
theſe Experiments were loſt, with many more» 
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juſt when they were near being brought 
about ; and I think it may not be unreaſona- 
ble to imagine, that ſome Trial or other that 
I was making with this Duſt would have 
produced an extraordinary Event, conſider- 
ing that every Particle of it contains the 
ſovereign Spirit. of Vegetation; that it is 
the Fariua fecundans, that it gives the firſt 
Degree or the firſt Spring of Life to the 
Seed : I cannot therefore leave my Opinion, 
that 1t muſt be conſiderably helpful to Vege- 
ration, till we have found the contrary by 
many Experiments. | 
The excellent Mr. Godfrey in Southampton» 
ſtreet, whoſe great Skill in Chymiſtry is ac- 
knowledged by the moſt famous Artiſts in 
Europe, J hope will make ſome Experiments 
upon this vegetable Matter, he having alrea- 
dy obſerv'd to me, that if we take a little of 
the Duſt of the Karkins or Juli of Hazle, 
and put it into a Tube, and then blow it 
with the Mouth through the Flame of a Lamp 
or Candle, it will paſs croſs a large Room 
inflam'd ; but this is only one ſort of Duſt, 
perhaps the Duſt of other Flowers may af- 
ford Variety, if we try them this way. 
While 1 am writing this, I conſider that 
both Wax and Honey fully prepared by the 
Bees, muſt be of uſe to the Vegetables ; the 
Wax to be lay'd to the Rodts, or elſe the 
Roots to be anointed ,with Honey, or elſe 
both together to be made into a Paſte, will 
promote Vegetation; for ſeeing that Bees 
Wa is made of the enlivening Parts of a 
Plant, e. the Male Duſt, and the Honey 
is gather d from an eſſential Dew which is 
| ever 
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ever found in or about the Female Parts of 

Flowers, we may reaſonably judge how apt 

theſe Bodies together or aſunder are to help 

the Growth of Plants, if they are rightly 
apply d. . 

The Application of Honey to the Roots 
of Plants, will anſwer one of the Ends 
which Soap will do, viz. to keep the Roots 
from ſhrinking by the Air, till the Earth is 
well ſettled about them. And I am of O- 
pinion, from what I have ſaid betore, that 
the Plant anointed with it will gain an ex- 
traordinary Benefit by it; for though Honey is 
taken from the moſt finiſh'd Part of a Plant, 
yet, as I have been obſerving before, the 
extream Parts of the Roots may be made ta 
become Branches, and the extream Branches 
to act as Roots: So that tis likely that Ho- 
ney may be ſerviceable to the Roots of a 
Plant, though it be the Produce of the Ex- 
treme Parts of the Branches. And as it cer- 
tainly is helpful to the perfecting of the 
Seed, and fills (as I believe) the Lobes of 
every Seed with nutrimental Juices, for the 


Subſiſtance of the Embrio of a Plant in the 


Seed; ſo, I ſay, we may ſuppoſe that Ho- 
ney mutt aſſiſt the Growth of a Plant, being 
applied to the Root. 

But before we go too raſhly to work, let 
us conſider, whether every ſort of Honey 
will do for our Purpoſe; for if the Bees ga- 
ther it from the Flowers of Heath, or Furze, 
or Broom, or Peaſe, or Beans, or from Garden 
Flowers, the Query is, whether it will be a- 
like uſeful to every ſort of Tree? And if 
we ſhould be ſo nice to examine the Coun- 
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try about us, what chiefly is in Flower, and 
judge from thence what ſort of Plant the 
Bees gather their Honey or Wax from; 
that Honey, I preſume, will be of uſe chiefly 
ro promote the Vegetation of Plants of the 
ſame Kind rather than others ; though I con- 
ceive it will be of great help to Plants of 
any ſort, and enrich their Growth, as it de- 


pends upon natural Principles of Vegetation, 


Which are generally the ſame; but perhaps 
the Honey gather'd from Tulips would be 


of the moſt ſervice to Tulips, that gather'd 


from Peaſe to Peaſe, and ſo on: But this 
Honey, however the Plants it was gather'd 
from were differing from Trees, yet there 
cannot be any thing in it diſagreeable to the 
Laws of Vegetation; ſo I queſtion not but 
if the Wax made at the Time when either 
the Oak, the Cheſnut, or other Trees were 
in Flower, or the Honey, if the Bees can 
gather any from Trees, that Wax or Honey 
would be ſovereign, if we were to encloſe 
the Seeds or Maſt of the ſame Trees in it 
when we ſer them in the Ground; the Wax 
having in it the Subſtance of the Male Spi- 
rits, which firſt endued that Seed with the 
Spirit of Vegetation, the Honey partaking 
of that Dew tound in the Female Flowers, 
which was eſſential to the Growth of the 
Plantula in the Seed. But the next Spring, 
I hope, will furniſh me with ſome Examples 


to ſhew the Succeſs of ſuch an Undertaking; 


and I hope my curious Correſpondents will 
not let ſlip an Opportunity of making ſome 
Trials this way at the next proper Seaſon. 
Some already are preparing to do it in their 
Hot Beds. The 
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The following Letter being an Enquiry 
concerning Cows, and the Quantity of Milk, 
Oc. which a Cow may give in one Year, it 
is neceflary that I inſert it, with Mr. Waller's 


Anſwer ; both one and the other tending to 
publick Benefit. | 


M - 


To Mr. BRADLEY. 


S I R, Sept. 9. 1721. 
y PN your Treatiſe for May, p. 88 there is 
*E an Account from Mr. Waller, concern- 
* ing the Profit made by Cows, reckoning 
Milk at a Penny per Quart; it may not be 
* amiſs for you at your Leiſure, to beg the 
© Favour of that Gentleman to examine his 
Account, and to ſtate it according to the 
© Quantity of Milk to be produced next 
© Year, and to the Money that a Farmer 
© can make thereof in Butter or Cheeſe; for 
© there are not Buyers of Milk in the Coun- 
* trey at a Penny per Quart. The Hay or o- 
© ther Fodder, to be eaten by the Cows in 
© the Winter, is not noted in Mr. I/aller's 
© Account. . He reckons three Gallons of 
© Milk per Diem, from each Cow, without 
© allowing for the Time wherein they fail of 
© giving ſo much, or for the Time wherein 
© they go dry. Sir William Petty reckons for 
© Ninety Days, a Cow may yield Three Gal- 
© lons of Milk; and for Ninety more One 
© Gallon; and for Ninety more ſcarce one 
Quarter of a Gallon ; and for Ninety _ 

| «the 
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© ſhe is dry. Thus in a Year, a Cow may 
yield Three Hundred Eighty Four Gallons 
ho of Milk. | ; 
© The ſaid Quantity of Milk will make 
* Two Hundred and a Half of raw Milk 
© Cheeſe, and One Hundred of whey Butter, 
© beſides Whey for Swine; or elſe Two Hun- 
© dred of Butter, and One Hundred of Skim 
© Milk Cheeſe, beſides Whey, as aboveſaid, 
© for Drink to the People, and Food for 
© Swine. | 
© By this Account, the Profit of a Cow's 
© Milk in a Year may be about Five Pounds. 
© This being vaſtly different from Mr. //al- 
© lers, may be communicated to him. 
© You may not think it foreign to your 
© Deſign to peruſe Sir Milliam Perty's Political 
© Anatomy of Ireland, from p. 51. to p. 57. 
© Edition 1719. wherein you will ſee more 
© Particulars relating to Husbandry : but this 
* relating to Milk you will find at p. 51, 52. 
Jam, SI X, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 
| A. B. 


— 


Copy of a Letter to Mr. BRADLEY, 
R. S. S. from Mr. Waller. 


S IT R, 
g [Jon the Receipt of your Letter, with 
, one encloſed, ſigned A. B. I find thar 
* my Letter to you concerning the Produce 
* of Cows is not approved, orat leaſt not ; 
under 
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underſtood by All; the Gentleman who 
© figns A. B. has certainly ſtated a very pro- 
© per Queſtion, which I ſhall, partly anſwer in 
© this Epiſtle. 

© Sir William Petty's Calculation, from 
© whence he argues, was general and uncer- 
© train : When he ſtated the Caſe twas for a 
© whole Kingdom, and not for a private Farm, 
© as mine is; he means, every Cow in Ire- 
© land, one with another, may poſſibly yield 
©{o much Milk as Mr. A. B. relates; but in 
© aprivate Farm the Caſe is very different, and 
© eſpecially in England, where the Cows are 
© generally of a larger Strain than thoſe in 
* Ireland. In a private Farm, well manag'd, 
© every Cow that begins to abare in her 
© Milk ſhould be ſent to Market, and another 
© bought in her room : So that in ſuch a 
© Farm as I ſpeak of, there will be near a 


* conſtant Quantity of Milk every Day 


throughout the whole Year ; and therefore 
I reckon Three Gallons of Milk, Wine Mea- 
© ſure, from one Cow in one Day, which is 
© no extraordinary Proportion ; or if I had 
© ſaid four Gallons of Milk, Wine Meaſure, 
from a Cow in a Day, it would not a- 
© mount to ſo much as is commonly expect- 
© ed from a Cow in a Day by the Cowherds 
© about London, from whom I learnt many 
© Particulars in the Cow. Buſineſs, which I 
© ſhall ſome Time or other give you an Ac- 
count of. In the mean time, I ſhall keep to 
* my Deſign of anſwering Mr. 4. B's Letter, 
© as far as my preſent Leiſure will permit. 
© Where a Farmer has rich Paſture for his 
© Cows, and is skilful enough to a 
, | uc 
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ſuch as are young, changing them as they 


decline in Milk for others that are deep in 


Milk; where ſuch Care is taken, I ſay, 


©*tjs not difficult to prove, that our Cows 


will, one Day with another, yield Four 
© Gallons, Wine Meaſure, or more than Two- 
© full Gallons Wincheſter Meaſure; and then 
© Herd of Nine Cows will yield about 
© 13140 Gallons of Milk in a Year, which is 
1460 Gallons from each Cow, reckoning 


© by Wine Meaſure, or ſomewhat more than 


© half that Number of Gallons, it we judge 
© by Wincheſter Meaſure, RE 

© Again, we mult obſerve that about Len- 
© don the Wine Quart of Milk, if it is pure, 
© ſells for five Farthings half the Year, and the 
© other Six Months it is ſold for Three Halt 
© Pence per Quart, by the Retailers, where- 
Lands generally are from Forty to Fifty 
© Shillings or Three Pounds per Acre: Theſe 
© Prices, I own, exceed the Prices in many 
© Places in Exgland, as I ſhall ſhew you in 
© another Letter; but as they are' now, a 
© Cows Milk in a Year, which is about 1460 
© Gallons Wine Meaſure, will amount to 
42 J. 115. 8 d. which in Nine Cows, comes 
© to 383 J. 5 . o. per Annum. 

But the Cowherds Price for Milk is much 
© leſs, not exceeding a Groat a Gallon for the 
© Six Summer Months, nor Five Pence in 
© the Winter; and their Meaſure is almoſt 
double what the Retailers meaſure their 
© Milk by: So that the Farmer only gets a- 
© bour Ten Pcnce each Day in Milk from 
© one Cow, according to the foregoing Cal- 
d Culation ; and then, in a Year, a Cow brings 

. © into 
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© into the Farm 15 J. 14s. 2d. And Nine 
© Cows at that Rate, 1364 17s. 6 d. by 
© taking only a medium Quantity of Milk 
from each Cow, i. e. about Two Gallons 
* Wincheſter Meaſure per Diem, at little more 
than a Penny the great Quart; or by the 
Wine Meaſure, not exceeding Four Gallons 
# per Diem, at about a Half-penny, per Quart, 
* which is much the ſame : But be aflured, 
© that where the Cows in ſuch a Dairy are 
* regularly changed in the Markets when 
© their Milk begins to fail, the Quantity of 
* Milk is about double as much as I have ſet 
down; which every one may eaſily gueſs, 
* that knows what Quantities of Milk every 
© deep-milch'd Cow will give at a Meal; 
* and in this Caſe, every Cow is in full Milk. 
But however, let the Reckoning ſtand as it 
does, that Nine Cows to the Farmer brings 
in a Year, by Milk only, 136 J. 17s. 6 d. 
* the Food for theſe Nine Cows ſhould 
* not be allowed more than Eighteen Pence 
per Week each Cow in the Summer, 
if we even rent the Graſs at the London 
Rate; or in Winter, that I may come near- 
* er Mr. A. B's Account, Two Shillings per 
* Week for each Cow's Provinder is full e- 
* nough. Let us ſee then what the Amount 
will be for keeping the Cows, and then 
* Ballance the Account: For in one of my 
former Letters to you, where I mentioned 
* Cows, I ſtated the Keeping of one Cow 
* the Year about, at Eighteen Pence a Week, 
* bur that Rate with us is too much. 


We: mn: © The 
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AF The Farmer's Account for Milk from 
Nine Cows, as I have rated the Milk, and 
5 * the Feed of the Cows, r eue 


To Six Months:Grafs for 

8 Nine Cows, at One Shilling # L 
Six Pence each Cow. per 17 10 01 
Week, deing Twenty Siz Wee 
£ Weeks. 9G HEL nt wp? 
Expence for keeping Wines: i. ide 
Cows with Straw; Hay, Tur 1! 
net and Graim, for Six 18 03 01 
Months, or Twenty Si 
1 : Weeks in the hard Months. dds ei AN 
IEM 2800 151 e + ety — 
Expence for Fete mY 1 
4 54 ts Cows ding 902 
5 © Receiv d for r3V40 Gal. fd 3007 


© Jons of Milk, Wine Meaſure, 2 
or by N inchefler Meaſure, bj 5 A * 
« which I fell it, after the Rate | | © 
© of Four Pence Half. Penny F300 
per Gallon, or ſomewhat 14% 17 os 
more, beſides other Profits, | % %% 341 * 
© when the Milkers have done, 
* the Money for Nine Cows * ** 
© Milk in one Year, as bee, 
* xelated, 23110 J 
— — 
Received by Milk 136 17 06 
Expence for Feeding 


the Cows 3 7 298 oa 

Neat Profit by) STE gy 

Total Nine Covs in Milk >101 14 04 
for one Lear 5 
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By this Account we may ſee, that the ö 
© Farmer may get 101 J. 14. 4 d. only by i 


the indifferent Rate of Milk; and this Rate, 
if there were no other Advantages in keep- 
ing Cows, would amount to above Eleven 
Pounds each Cow per Annum, or very near 
Jas much again as Sir Wulium Petty judges 
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may be the Produce of a Cow in Ireland 3 b 
but remember, I ſay, he calculates for all 1 
the Cows in a Nation, and therefore his | 
Computation can be no Ways agreeable ro f 
© private Farming; for where ſhall all the ö 
© Cows of a Nation be changed when they A 
Care low in Milk, for others that are freſh , 
or deep in Milk * The Cos of all Jreland, 5 
'* which; one with another, ate ſet, for the : 


e ſirſt Ninety Days, to yield three Gallons 
each; the next ninety Days, ſcarce one 
Gallon; the next ninety Days ſearce one 9 
Quarter of à Gallon, and ninety Days moro | 
< are dry; I think is a good Calculation in 
general for Jreland, where the Cos are ; 
; © {maller than ours. But how can all theſe 1 
* Cows be ſhifred from one Place to another, f 
or changed in this dry State for milch Kine, 1 
* with'the ſame Advantage I ſpeak of in pri- bh 
vate Farms? And I am perſwaded, that 1 
* the Profits of tailing Kine from Calves, will 1 
* hardly make it up; for in general, we are 


6 ſure all the Cows in Britain can never be in 4 
| © the ſame Condition of Milk-bearing at one f 
- © Time ; for if they were, we mult be oblig d 1 
2 © to want Milk all over the Nation for ninety ; 
a © Days together; or in Sir William Petty's ; 
4 way, the Cows of a whole Nation are dry | 
2 near a fourth Part of their Time, But the 
| D 5 „Far- 
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Farmer, who can change his Cattle at his 
© Pleaſure, may be rich in Milk conſtantly. 
| © There are Opportunities and Practices of 
- this daily, as you may learn from ſome 
. © Herdſmen about London, who keep Four or 
Five Hundred Cows apiece, and without 
any Loſs at the Year's End, as ſome of 
© them have told me; for the. Cows, when 
© they are Fat or in good Plight, ſell well to 
© the Butcher, and the Food which gives them 
© Quantity of Milk, renders their Fleſh of 
© Value for the Market. 
© So far I ſhall at preſent anſwer Mr. A. 
© Bs Letter, viz. that in a private Farm the 
Milk of a Cow may yield moderately up- 
© wards of Eleven Pounds per Annum, at 
_ © lirtle more than a Half. penny per Quart, 
© Wine Meaſure. But I have not now leiſure 
to give my Sentiments upon the other Parts, 
© but hope to do it in due Time. If you 
© know the Queriſt, pray ſend me Word 
'© where I may ſend to him. 


1 am, $17 R, 
Tour moſt bumble Servant, 
W. WALLER. | 
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1 
A. Method of Meliorating Orange Trees 
in England, ſo as to make them 
thrive and bear more profitable Fruit 


Iban has yet ripen'd with us by the 


ordinary Pradtce. 


HO' we have ſeveral very fine Orange- 


ries in England, which produce abun- 
dance of Fruit, yet as that Fruit has not al- 
ways the Advantage of ſufficient Nouriſh- 
ment from, the Tree, and the Tree is not 
without Hazard of being curb'd in its Vi- 
gour by Accidents, which often happen in 
the common way of Practice, it may not be 
amiſs to ſay ſomething of planting Orange 
Trees in the natural Ground, as we may 
oblerve them now growing in Sir Nicholas 


Carew's Gardens at Bedington, in Surry, where 


they always fruit in great Quantity, and 
bring their Fruit to extraordinary Perfection, 
vithout being ſubject to the Inconveniences 
which too frequently attend thoſe Trees 
that are cultivated in Tubs, Pots or Caſes ; 
ſuch as chilling the-Roots, frequent occaſions 
of Shifting, want of the neceſſary Quantity 
of Water, or having too much of it, while 
theſe that are planted in the natural Ground 
are free in Growth, nor looſe their Vigour 
by ſhitting, or can be ſubject to any Incon- 
venience or Hazard but from the Froſt, which 
may be as well guarded againſt, as if they 
were to be ſet into a Green Houſe. 
W's | There- 
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Therefore I think what I ſhall now treat 
of may be uſeful not Ng ig England, but 
8 10 


about Parir too, where this ſort of Fruit is 
ſo high priced, that I have paid two Livres 
for three imperfect Ones, which were not 
larger then common Walnats; they were the 
Growth of ſome Orangery of that Province, 
for the Parifians have not commonly the 
Advantage of receiving this Fruit from Liſ- 
bon. 
At Sir Nicholas Careu'sI obſerv'd the Orapge 
Trees grew on the South Side of à Wall, 
not nailed againſt it, but at full Liberty co 
ſpread : I was told there by the Gardener, 
that it was ſaid they were growing there in 
the Reign of Queen Elixabeih, and were long 
before planted in that Place in the natural 
Ground. The Diameter of the Largeſt with- 
in ſix Inc hes of the Ground, is about ten 
Inches; and by comparing it with the great 
Tree at Verſailles the ſame Tear, I found the 
Tree at Bedington was larger in its Stem than 
that in France. Sir Nicholas Carew's Tree in- 
deed is in the full Ground, and that which 
belongs to the King of France is in 4 large 
Caſe; and there is like wiſe this difference, 
that the Tree at Bedington brings large well 
grown Fruit, and that at Verſailles had no 
Fruit upon it when I ſaw it houſed in 
October. | HTS 10 2% 40 
When I was at Bedington on purpoſe to take 
this View, l obſerv'd ſome Orange Trees which 
had been tranſplanted from Caſes into the 
Ground near the others, about 3 Tears before 
the Year 1719, when Þ was there, and thoſe 
were grown above three times as much as _ 
: - reg 


163 
Free I ever ſawẽ grow in à Pot or Caſe in 
that Proportion of Time; as I judge from 
4 Plant the Gardener ſhew'd me, which he 
ſaid was of the ſame Term of Growth with 


the reſt, but was then a ſmall Tree in Com- 


pariſon with thoſe in the natural Ground. 

The Confervatory for theſe Plants in the 
Winter, is a kind of Frame, which may be 
taken to pieces, and, I ſuppoſe, carried quite 
away in the Summer, or at leaſt might be 
made ſo, and with great Eaſe put together 
again when the Winter began; the Expence 
of taking down and putting up ſuch a regu- 
lar Frame as I mean, would not be equal to 
the Expence of Caſes or Pots, or even of the 
extraordinary Attendance the Trees would 
require if they were to grow in Pots; and 
much leſs expenſid e would be a Frame of ſuch 
2a manner than ſome Green- houſes: Beſides, 


das the Management of Orange Trees in Tubs 


or Caſes is almoſt as different as the Minds 
of the Gardeners who cultivate them; ſo if 


there ſhould happen an occaſion of changing 


4 Gardener, the Plants in the natural Ground 
would not be ſubject to ſuffer by a different 
Treatment; but thoſe Orange Trees which 
are cultivated in Tubs, are too frequently 
ſpoiled by the different Practice of different 
Men, as well indeed as moſt other Things 
in a Garden; ſo that it is to be wiſhd a 
Gardener might be conſtant in one Buſineſs. 
If we have a mind to cultivate Orange 
Trees in the natural Ground, we may as well 
plant them in Walks, or in the Parterre as 
any other Tree, only providing Coverings 
for them of Thatch, and four _— <5 
= - 7 louble 
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double ſtraw Mattreſſes, or ſuch Materials 
to be fix'd to a Frame, as may keep their 
Roots and Shoots from the Froſt in Winter: 
for in ſome Parts of /taly and France, where the 
Froſts are more ſevere for the Time they laſt, 
than they are in England, ſuch Coverings: or 
Shelters as I mention are us'd with Succeſs, 
opening them now and then when the Sun 
ſhines, and when there is no Danger of the 
Froſts hurting their Roots. And we may be 
aſſured of this, that the Trees planted in the 
natural Ground, will not ſo ſoon feel the 
Froſt, as thoſe in Tubs and Caſes; and an 
Orange Tree will certainly, in this Caſe, do 
well, if we only keep it from the Froſt. 

While I am upon this Head, I cannot help 
taking Notice of a very ingenious Contri- 
vance for helping decay'd Orange Trees; of 
Mr. Phillip Miller, Gardener in Kent Street 
Southwark, who in Converſation acquainted 
me with that and ſeveral other curious Diſcove- 
ries he had made, which in ſome other Place 
I ſhall mention for publick Benefit. His Way of 
reſtoring decay'd Orange Trees, will add to 
our preſent Delight in cultivating them, and 
alſo afford us ſome Proofs of the Advan- 
rages which thoſe Plants receive, when they 
draw their Nouriſhment from a large Fund 
of Earth ; which will appear to be much ſu- 
perior to that which Trees can receive, when 
_ are under the Confinement of a Pot or 

aſe. F 

Mr. Miller tells me, that ſome Orange 
Trees were once ſo disfigured by ill Manage- 
ment, that they were judged by ſome unlearn- 
d Perſons ta be of little or no Value; but 1 * 
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he obſerved in them ſuch a promiſing Aſpect, 
that he reaſonably concluded tho they had then 
none of the molt, gay Appearance, they had 
Virtue enough in them to be improved and 
become valuable with a little Aſſiſtance ; to 
this End, he thought it neceflary to conſult 
their natural Mode of Growth, and treat them, 
if poſſible, in their own Way, as well with 
regard to Degree of Heat, as neceſſary Li- 
berty ; for the firſt he preſcribed a Glaſs Caſe 
well expoſed, in which he directed a hot Bed 
of Tanners Bark, ſuch as I have mention'd 
-under the Head of the Ananas, as order'd at 
Richmond by Mr. Telende ; and that the Trees 
might want nothing contributary to their 
Nouriſhment, ptun'd their Heads, waſh'd and 
examin'd their Roots, and laid them in Water 
for a convenient Time, to make good = 
Loſs they had ſuſtain d. When this was don 

he planted them in Baskets of proper Earth, 
and filld up the Diviſions between them 
with the ſame Soil, which was à ſure Way 
of giving the Roots due Liberty of ſearching 
for their Nouriſhment ; for the Baskets would 
admit of a cloſe Communication of the Roots 
with the Body of Earth, which was laid be- 
tween them, and that Earth had no nouriſhs 
ing Quality in it that the Roots could not 


draw thorough the Baskets; the Conſequence 


was, the Trees for the molt part made Shoots 
of two Foot, and ſome near three Foot long 
the ſame Summer, and produced Bloſſoms. I had 
once a Tryal of the ſame kind, excepting on- 


ly that my Plants were in Pots and theſe were 


in Baskets; but I confeſs, though · mine grew 
well, yet they were not ſo vigorous as Mr. 
II. E Miller's, 
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Miller's, for I ſuppoſe my Trees wanted that 
Fund of Nouriſhment which gave the Trees, 
he mentions, their Excellence of Shoot ; but 
beſides this Advantage to the Trees, the 
Baskets they are planted in, if they are ſtrong, 
will prevent any Check at the time of moving 
ſuch Trees to another Place, when otherwiſe 
they muſt have been baulk'd in their Health 
and Vigour. 


** wo 2 * — 


Sense Comjedlures concerning the Im- 
provement of Vegetation, by the 
Eggs of Fowls or Birds. 


CONsIDE RING how much the Fleſh, 
i E Blood, and other Parts of Animals contri» 
1 bute to the Vegetation of Plants, and that 
al Bodies of a viſcous Quality are found to 
711 be of Uſe to many Kinds of Vegetables, as 
well at the time of tranſplanting them, as 
when they are decaying or in low Health; I 
therefore conceive that whatever Part of an 
Animal is the moſt viſcous in its Quality, 
muſt have an Excellence in it above the reſt 
for our Purpoſe; and that a Subſtance of this 
Nature, where it is purely ſimple, muſt be 
be preferable to all mixt viſcous Bodies. 
In ſome of my former Treatiſes, I have have 
given ſome Examples of the aſſiſting theGrowth 
of Plants, by lay ing the Fleſh of Animals to 
their Roots; and have alſo mentioned the uſe 
of Soap, a compound viſcous Body, to do 
good Service to ſome Particulars: I . | 
| ike- 


tf 


= — 


( 
likewiſe endeavour'd to ſhow the Analogy 
which there is between Plants and Animals; 
but have in thoſe Accounts ſlipt in ſome . 
Thoughts which may upon this Occaſion be . 
neceſſary to obſerve, viz, That Birds and 
Fowls of all Kinds ſeem to have a greater 
Harmony with Plants than any of the tour- 
footed Creatures, the Eggs of Fowles being 
excluded from their Bodies to be afterwards 
inoculated and hatcht into a Likeneſs of their 
original Like. KY 
The Seeds of Plants, which are diſcharg- 
ed from the Mother Plant, to be afterwards 
brought into Figure by being hatchet in the 
Earth. But — or fourfooted Beaſts, 
for the moſt part, bring their young Ones 
perfect into the World. | 
Again Fowl: are cloathed with Feathers, 
as Plants are with Leaves, and cvery Feather 
is in many Reſpects agreeable to the Leaves of 
Trees; theſe Feathers have their Roots by 
which they are join d with the main Body and 
Branches, and have their Ribbs and Ramifica- 
tions like the Leaves of Plants, and like Leaves 
annually fall and are renewed. Add to this, 
that the chief Food for the Nouriſhment of 
Fowls, is from the Seeds or Grains of 
Plants ; and on the other Hand, it may be 
that Plants may be as well aſſiſted in their 
Growth by the Fleſh, Feathers, or other 
Parts of Birds. 
After this we come next to conſider the 
Eggs of Fowls, which contain a large Quan- 7 
tity of that viſcous Matter which is call'd the 8 
White, and would in due time by gentle x 
Heat be changed into Parts of the Fowl. 4 
E 2 Now 
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Now fince there is fo great an Harmony as 
we obſerve between'Fowls and Plants, I ſee 
no Reaſon but the White of an Egg muſt be 
the moſt helpful viſcous Matter to forward 
the Growth of Seeds and Plants; and Ithink 
would be worth our Tryal. What Succeſs 
this Experiment may meet with, I deſire may 
be made known to me by the Curious, who 
enquire into it, that my owri may be com- 
pared with theirs, and given to the Publick; 
if the Deſign proves to be advantageous, or 
at leaſt if ic ſhould not anſwer ſo fully as we 
could wiſh, we may fall into ſome other Try- 
als, for by Accident comes the greateſt Diſ- 


coveries. 


rr 


Concerning Clover, and the Method of 
gat bermg the Seed. 


THE Husbandry of Clover has proved of 
great Advantage to ſeveral Parts of Eng- 
land, but is not yet ſo generally known as to be 
cultivated every where: We have many Lands 
now in England, which might be greatly im- 
proved by it, and I ſhall therefore be a little 
peculiar upon the manner of its Cultivation. 
We are firſt to underſtand, that Clover has 


been for many Years cultivated in Flaxders, 


and has been but a few Years brought into 
England; therefore it will not be neceſſary to 
acquaint my Reader, that the Flanders Soil, 
where this Herb is chiefly propagated, is ſan» 
dy light Earth, for the moſt part, ſuch as our 
Heath Ground in Erglard, and there it thrives 

BE, very 
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very well, and returns more Money to the 
Farmer than Three or Four times the ſame 
98 of Land will bring by common 
raſs. net 4 | 

It is of great Uſe for feeding Cattle, either 
in the green Herb or in Hay, and may be 
ſown ſimply, or with Oats, Barley or Rye» 
Graſs, and either of theſe Ways turns to ex- 
traordinary Account, The Seed alone brings 
_ conſiderable Profit; but at preſent in Exglazd, 
I find the Art of - threſhing the Seed and 
cleaning it, is ſo little underſtood, that we 
ate forced to ſend to Flanders for the greateſt 
Part of what we uſe, and are very often de- 
ceived by it, as that is generaly mixt with 
old, and does not bring half a Crop. 

Tis therefore ſhall begin with rhe ga» 
thering and threſhing out the Seed, that we 
may be at a greater Certainty in our Husban- 
dry of this Herb, and have the Benefit of it 
in our ſelves, without being obliged ro a 
foreign Nation, who may one time or other 
perhaps find an Occaſion to quarrel with us; 
for ſurely if private Friendſhip is not always 
laſting, publick Friendſhips are much leſs fo, 
as they depend upon the Minds of many Men, 
which naturally muſt be ſubject to change; 
and I think it is not againſt the Inrereſt of 
my Country, if I endeavour to promote the 
Culture of every thing among our ſelves, 
which at preſent we muſt go abroad for. The 
State of Timber is now very low in England; 
and it is obſervable, that our Plantations a- 
broad have furniſh'd us very notably with 
Veſſels built there, and even Timber => 
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been brought from thence to us for Ship- 
builing; but would the Art of ws frees 
have been known there, it we had had ſuf- 
ficient Materials of our own to have built 
Ships? The Negle& of ſome of our Anceſtors 
has, I fear, rous'd the Minds of other Na- 
tions to change their ſleeping Strength into 
lively Force. In a Letter which I have lately 
receiv'd, a Gentleman obſerves, that the na- 
tural Genius of our Nation, and the natural 
Productions of our Country, are each of them 
extraerdinary enough to ſet us above all o- 
ther People in the World. In this Strength 
ſays he, (very merrily) we indulge our ſelves; 
till we become indolent enough to forget, that 
our Store is not for ever laſting, or that there 
are People abroad, who know how to envy 
our Liberty and Property, and turn our Neg- 
le& ro their Advantage. The ſame Gentle- 
man obſerves likewiſe, that we cannot be too 
induſtrious in providing our Country with 
ſuch Things, while we are at Peace with o- 
ther Nations, as we might not be able to 
compaſs in Time of War; and above all, 
ſuch as are uſeful to our Navy, the invinci- 
ble Walls of Britain. The planting of Firr 
Trees he recommends as uſeful and neceſſary 
to the Publick, and profitable to the Planter. 
In the North Parts of Britain there are now 
Firrs fit for Maſts of the talleſt Ships ; and 
the pitch Firr ſhould not be neglected, tho 
we are happy in a Soil about Staffordhire, 
which yields excellent Pitch. He adds like- 
wiſe, that we have waſte Grounds enough to 
afford a ſufficient Quantity of Hemp for oyr 
Uſe, and Flax might as well be cultivated 
with 
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with us as in foreign Countries; but eſpecial 
ly, ſays he, let us no longer delay to make a 
Proviſion for Oaks, for though they are 
a little tedious in their Growth, we ought 
to have ſo much regard for our Succeſſors, 
that they may not want, or be provoked to 
curſe their -Anceſtors for Neglect. But let 
us now return to the Point in Hand, viz. 
the ſaving the Secd of Clover in England, ra- 
ther than depend upon other Nations for it. 

One of my Correſpondents, who ſigns 
himſelf J. Hagan, tells me, that in England an 
expert Man can only thraſh about Half a Peck 
of Clover Seed, or at moſt a Peck in a Day, 
for want of the Art which they have in Flan- 
ders; where Twenty Five and Thirty Pecks 
of Seed are eaſily clean d in a Day by one Man. 
In Flanders, I have ſeen Two or Three ways 
of doing it by Eng ines, after the Heads of 
Seeds are thraſh'd off with common Flails ; 
the Engine which I beſt remember, has an 
Hopper at the Upper End of a Trough, ſo 
that the Heads of Seed fall continually from 
the Hopper into the Trough. The ſaid 
Trough is about fix Foot long and about two 
Foot and a half over, and lies ſſope-wiſe from 
the Hopper, which is at the higher End, ſo 
as to drop at the other End about a Foot : 
The Bottom of this Trough, within Side, is 
made rough by Chiſſels, and upon that is a 
broad Board made to draw backwards and for- 
wards, which 1s cut in a rough manner, like 
the Inſide of the Bottom of the Trough. 
When the Heads of Seed fall into the 


Trough at the Upper End, the broad Board 


in its Motion draws them through the 
8 Trough, 
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Trough, and thereby breaks or opens Fader 
Seed Veſſels, ſo that the Chaff and the Seed 
run out of the lower End ready for Winnow- 
ing: This Motion is maintain d by a Water 
Wheel and a Crank, and anſwers very well 
the Purpoſe it is defign'd for. I have ſeen an 
Engine of this Kind, where the Bottom of 
the Trough was an Hurdle, more finely 
wrought than our common Hurdles ; and the 
ſliding Part, which I call the broad Board, 
was an Hurdle of the ſame Make. In this 
I found, that molt of the pure Seed fell 
through the lower Hurdle, and little more 
than Chaft was diſcharged by the lower End 
of the Trough, and conſequently muſt give 
leſs Trouble in the Winnowing or Cleaning 
from the Chaft. 0 10 
I have ſeen alſo another kind of Mill or 
Engine for this purpoſe, which ſomewhat 
reſembles the Mill which Tanners uſe to 
grind their Bark. In the former, 1 ſhould 
have mention'd, that there is commonly a 
Weight layd upon the upper Hurdle. or 
broad Board, the better to break the Heads 
of Seeds that paſs between that and the 
Bottom of the Trough. | 
When we arc thus provided with the Seed, 
we are to chooſe our Ground; and from 
Experience we find, that ſuch as our com- 
mon Heath Land is very proper for it; that 
is, the Seed will grow well there without 
much Manure, and bring the Farmer Profit 
where he has bad the leaſt Expectations; tis 
in ſhort, the aſſorting the proper Plant to the 
Proper Soil which agrees with the Husbandry 
endeavour to promote ; and of wh. we 
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have many Inſtances ; but tho' this Soil is 


od for Clover, there are others that are 
light and ſandy or gravelly, or tending to- 
wards Loam, which will produce it in good 
Crops; but the laſt kind of Soil will bear 
other Things, and therefore we ſhall chiefly 
treat of the Heath Grounds, how they may 
be improv'd by it, | 

When therefore we have a Parcel of Heath 
Land before us, the Heath Turff muſt be 
firſt curn'd off and lay'd in Heaps, to be burnt 
for the Manure of the ſame Spot it was ta- 
ken from: but a common Plough is not pro- 
per to do this; for in tall Heath, Horſes 
cannot, without great Trouble, draw a 
Plough; therefore it muſt be ſuch a Plough as 
is not drawn with any Cattle. 

About a Year ago ſome Iialians brought 
over a Plough, which they gave us for a new 
Invention for labouring of Ground, without 
the uſe of Horſes or any Cattle, and would 
turn up Land about four or five Inches deep 
in the Place which they made a Shew of it, 
that was, near the old Mulbery Garden be- 
hind Buckingham Houſe; but it was eaſily 
diſcever'd that their Plough would not be of 
Service to turn up a Furrow, or work deep 
enough in ſtiff clay Grounds for Corn. I 
could not, however, help admiring the In- 
vention, becauſe one Man could work it in 
the tender Earth of the Garden they plough'd 
in; but afterwards mentioning this Rarity to 
Mr. William Keys, of Tuthill-fields, he aſſu- 
red me it was the very ſame with the Breaſt 
Plough, which is commonly uſed in Wor- 
ceſterſbire, Gloceſterſhire, and ſome parts of 
II. e Stafford- 
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Staffordſhire. His Account of it was, that in 
the Counties in England, which he had 
named, it was call'd a Breaſt Plough, and 
was puſh'd along by two Men, in ſuch 
Grounds where Horſes or common' Ploughs 
cannot go; the Uſe of it, ſays he, is to o- 
pen or turn up the Turf in thoſe Lands that 
are Heathy, Ruſhy, or incumber'd with 
Brakes, Fern, Gors, Whins or Furz, in or- 
der to burn or Devonſhire the Land. But this 
Plough, as himſelf and ſome others obſerves, 
is never us'd to plough for Corn, becauſe it 

does not enter the Ground deep enough. 
However, for our preſent purpoſe, this 
Breaſt Plough is convenient; twill open our 
Land for other ploughing, and the Turf 
which it turns up muſt be lay 'd in Heaps, to 
the Proportion of one Hill upon every Rod 
of Ground, or ſuch a Parcel of Land as is 
ſixteen Foot and half Square; we are then 
to burn theſe Heaps, and after a few Days 
ſpread their Aſhes over the Land, in order 
to be plough'd in. J | 
The Husbandmen in Devonſhire, when they 
have reduc'd theſe Heaps of Turf to Aſhes, 
add to every Hill about a Peck of unſſack d 
Lime, which they cover over with the Aſhes, 
letting thoſe Hills remain till the Rains fall 
upon them, and open the Parts of the Lime; 
after which they mix their Aſhes and Lime 
together, and ſpread it over the Land. For 
ploughing in this and the former Caſe, be it 
which it will, the Ground ſhould not be 
turn'd up above four Inches deep, leſt the 
Aſhes alone, or the Mixture of Lime and 
Aſhes, ſhou'd be bury'd beyond the reach of 
R dhe 
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the Roots of rhe Clover, which does not 
ſtrike its Fibres very deep; and therefore it 
may be the Breaſt Plough may go deep enough 
for this Purpoſe, but I believe will ſave little 
Expence. 911 8 
In the ploughing for this Seed we muſt lay 
our Land as level as poſſible, and ſow the 


Seed ſoon after the Plough, harrowing it with 


Buſhes that are preſs'd with a convenient 
Weight ; and asa light Land is chiefly defired 
for this Seed, we ſhould contrive to plough 
and ſow the Land ſoon after Rain. | 
The Seed Time or Seaſon for ſowing this 
Seed is about March or April; and if we ſow it 
ſimple or without other Grain, an Acre will 
take up about Ten or Twelve Pounds of 
Seed, for the Seed is ſmall; but if we fow 
it in Partnerſhip with Barley, Oats or Rye- 
Graſs, which laſt they call Ever or Everlaſt- 
ing Graſs in the Welt of Exgland, then about 
half the Quantity is enough. 
1 have obſerv'd, that when it has been 
fown with Barley, the Crop of Barley was 
very good, and there has been a good Crop 
of Clover mow'n the ſame Year after the 
reaping of the Barley, and after that a 
plentiful Graze for Cattle in the Winter, 
The Clover Plants in this Caſe grow ſtrong 
and vigorous; for when the Barley is ripe, 
the Roots of rhe Barley draw no more 
Nouriſhment from the Clover, but decay, and 
rather aſſiſt ir. | 
On the other Hand; where it is ſown 
with the Graſs call'd Ever, it does not grow 
by Three Parts in Four fo ſtrong as when it 
is ſown with Barley or Oats; becauſe the 
| F 2 Ever- 
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Ever«Grafſs is continually entangling its Roots 
with it, and voiding the Earth of its nouriſh» 
ing Faculty, ſo that the Clover gets its Nou- 
riſhment with Difficulty, and it's very likely 
has not above a fourth Part of the Food that 
it requires. 
If we make this Clover a Crop of it ſelf, 
we find it more luxuriant than in either 
of the former Caſes; and it may then be 
cut three Times in a Year, and leave a rich 
Graſs for Winter to feed Cattle. We may 
judge of the right Time for cutting it, by 
examining when it begins to knot, and 
then we may ſurely go about the Work. 
Clover is a Plant which will bloſſom and 
bring ripe Seed the very Year of ſowing ; but 
when we have a mind to ſave Seed from it, 
we muſt cut our firſt Crop in June, as I have 
ſaid, as ſoon as the Clover begins to knot 
or joint, and the Crop following muſt be 
left for Seed, becauſe then our Field of Clo- 
ver will, by means of the Cutting, branch in- 
to more Seed- bearing Parts than it had be- 
fore the Cutting, and conſequently will bring 
a greater Quantity of Seed. And again we 
muſt obſerve, that the Lear which we deſign 
our Clover for Seed, we can only cut it 
twice, becauſe of the Time the Seed takes to 
ripen, or elſe we may expect three Crops from 
one Piece of Ground, as I ſaid before, which 
makes excellent Hay. When we ſave Clover 
for Seed, we muſt remember to let it ſtand 
till the Seed is full ripe, and thraſh off the 
Heads to be open'd by the Mill I have men- 
tion'd. An Acre will commonly afford five 
Buſhels of clean Seed, | q 
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It is related, that the long Stalks. which 
remain after thraſhing, are nouriſhing Food 
for Cattle; and even when they grow dry 
and hard, we may boil them, and they will 
make good Maſh, which will be profitable 
to Hogs. Ps 
This Herb is not long before it ſprings, 
though it be cloſe cut; and when the laſt 
Cutting, every Summer, cither for Hay or 
Seed is over, we may turn in Cattle upon it, 
leſt it grow too rank to bear the Winter. 
It has been obſerv'd by ſome, that one Acre 
of Clover well manag'd, will feed as many 
Cows as ſix Acres of common Graſs, and 
make the Milk much richer, beſides keeping 
the Cows deep in Milk; or, in other Terms, 
making the Cows give more Milk at a Meal 
than common Grals. | 
But where this Clover is not common e- 
nough to afford us ſufficient Paſture for our 
Cows in the Winter, we may partly make a- 
mends for the want of it, by feeding them 
with Grains which are left of the Brewing 
of Malt and good Barley Straw. This Food, 
if it is given them diſcreetly, makes them 
yield a great deal of Milk of good Quality; 
but eſpecially I obſerve, the Barley ar Oat 
Straw, which is mix'd with Clover, is prefer- 
able to any.Straw which has not Clover with 
it. This Mixture adds greatly to the Benefit 
of the Cattle that feed upon it. 
A Field of Clover will laſt in good Strength 
about Fiye orSix Years, according as the Soil 
is more or leſs agreeable ro it. And when 
we find it begins to decay, I am told, that 
being plough'd up, it will yield good Ru 
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for two or three Years, and after that a good 
Crop of Oats, without any Manure ; for 


Clover meliorates the Ground for Corn, or 
at leaſt does not draw any Nouriſhment from 


the Ground, which is neceſſary for the good 


Growth of Corn; it is held rather to be a 
Manure for Corn, and that its Parts which 
become rotten in the Ground by ploughing, 
yield ſuch Salts as are of Service to the Ve- 
getation of it, but of Wheat eſpecially, 
Some tell us, that after we have had Corn 
two or three Years upon a Clover Ground 
that has been broken up, and have the fourth 
Year ſown that Ground with Oats, that we 
may, when the Oats are juſt come up, ſow 
the ſame Ground again with Clover Seed ; 
and that when the Oars are cut, we ſhall find 
a good Crop of Clover at the Bottom; and 
at this Sowing there is no need of covering 


the Clover Seed, for it is ſo ready for Vege- 


tation, that it will find its way into the 
Ground, as we may obſerve in many other 
Seeds of the like Nature, which will bury 
themſelves in the Earth they are lay'd upon 
without help. Upon this new Clover we 
may begin to graze our Cattle ſoon after 
the Oats are off, and ſo continue till the 
following Spring, when we mult fence it for 
mowing ; and that Summer we may expe& 
three Crops, as we had in the Years betore 
mention'd. . 
While I am writing this, a Gentleman has 
brought me a Memorandum Book, wherein are 
collected many curious Obſervations concern- 
ing Clover, which may be inſtructive te my 
IE Rs 13 
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The firſt is an Account of the Profit made 


by Glover Graſs upon a ſmall 
Ground. N Al : (246039 £41 , 

The Ground which was planted did not 
much exceed two Acres, and the Quantity 
of Seed upon each Acre did not exceed fif- 
teen Pound Weight; the whole Expence of 
preparing and ſowing this piece of Ground 
amounted to about five Pounds, which was 
over- paid by the ſame Summer's Crop of 
Barley. The following Year, about the End 


of May, the Clover was mowed, and a- 


mounted to rwo Loads, for which five Pounds 
was refuſed. .. Vene e mon 

The next Crop ſtood for Seed, which was 
ripe the Auguſt following, and was then cut, 


and produced three great Loads, which wers 
computed worth nine Pounds as the Lear 


went; out of this mowing was gain d three 
Hundred Pound Weight of Seed, ſome of 
which was ſold for Sixteen Pence per Pound; 
the whole Profit of that Year amounted. to 
thirty Pounds, beſides the After - Paſture. 
The next Obſervation is of forty Pounds 
of Clover Seed that was ſown upon four 
Acres of Land, which brought at twice 
mowing, twelve Loads of Hay and. twenty 
Buſhels of Seed; that is, three Loads of 
Hay upon an Acre and five Buſhels of Seed. 
The firſt Crop was mowed on the 19th of 
May, and was valued at twice as much as 
common Graſs made into Hay, and the Af- 
ter-Paſture yielded as much Food for Cattle 
as three times the Quantity of Ground with 
common Graſs would afford. The whole 
Amount of theſe four Acres of Clover 5 one 
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Year, was upwards of fourſcore Pounds. | 
The third Obſervation is of Clover Seed; 
ſown thin with common Erg/ib Hay Duſt 
upon bare Rubbiſh Earth, which the Apri/ 
following thoroughly cover'd the Ground, 
and brought'a full freſh Bite of very rich 
green Sward. This Clover Seed was ſaved 
in England from a neighbouring Ground, 
where theClover had been cut twice in one 
Year, at both which Cuttings there was ripe 
Seed ; the ſecond Cutting was obſery'd to 
bring more and better Seed than the firſt: 
It is likewiſe remark d, that the ſaved here 
from the Dutch ſeedling Plants, thrives better 
with us than the Dutch Seed. 1 

Fourth Obſervation is of Dutch Clover 
Seed, that was ſown with Hay Seed in a Gar- 
den, and of the ſame Seed ſown with Barley 
in a Ground adjoyning, which was a red, 
ſandy Soil- The Seed which was ſow'n with 
Hay Duſt was better ſwarded the firſt Year, 
than that which was ſown with Barley. But 
in this Memorandum it is remark'd, that 
Clover does much better ro be ſown alone, 
than with any other Seed or Grain. 
Fifth Obſervation. Oats are the beſt Corn 
to be ſown with Clover about the Middle of 
April; about three Buſhel of Oats to an 
Acre, will be enough to yield a middle Crop. 
Theſe Oats will ſhade the Clover in the 
great Heats, and leave the Clover at the 
Time of Mowing about Three Inches high, 
which will afford an excellent Paſture in 


September or Offvber following. 


Sixth Experiment, Six Acres of Clover, 


the 
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the Middle of April to the Middle of 
October next following, maintain'd thirteen 


Cows, ten Oxen, three Horſes and twenty 
ſix Hogs; which, after the Rate of One Shil- 


liog per Week for each of the Kine and Hor- 


ſes, and Two Pence per Week for each Hog, 


comes to upwards of Thirty Shillings per 


Week, or Forty Pound for the Twenty Six 
Weeks. The Summer Profit then of every 
Acre amounts to about Six Pounds, Thir- 
teen Shillings and Four Pence, beſides the 
latter Maſs or Winter Graſs, which in Clo - 
ver Ground is judged to afford as much 
Food for Cattle in every Acre, as Six Acres 
of Common Graſs would do; ſo that in the 
Six Acres we mention, we might feed as ma- 
ny Cattle in the Winter as Thirty Six Acres 
of common Graſs would feed. 
Memorandum 7. It is obſervable, that 
where Clover Seed has been gather'd from 
one Piece of Ground to the Quantity of four 
or five Buſhels, and has been diſtributed a- 
mong ſeveral Hands, it has failed coming up 
in many Places, though in others it has 
grown very well; which has given a Mif- 
truſt to thofe who did not ſucceed in their 
Seminary, that they had old Seed; or to 
ſome more curious, that it was not grain'd 
or enliven'd by the Farina Fetundans, which 
J have, with others, mention'd ro be the 
Impregnator of the Seed. But I rather think 
the Fault might happen by ſowing the Seed 
too deep in the Ground, or in ſurly ſtiff 
Ground, where the Seed conld not make 
its Way : For the Seed of Clover, as it is 
N. G ſmall 
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ſmall and tender, will not bear deep plough- 
ing or deep covering, but covets light Land, 
a ſhallow ploughing, and very little covers» 
ing, not above half an Inch deep at moſt. 

Eighth Obſervation. That Grounds ſown 
with Clover will nearly treble the Rent 
of the Land, or an Acre fo order'd will 
yield to the Owner about five Pounds mote 
than other moderate Lands cultivated: with 
common Graſs; but if it be continually cut 
or mown, as the Clover ſprings or riſes, it 
will grow weak and be impoveriſh'd ; but to 
graze it we ſhall reap vaſt Advantage; it 
ſprings before other Graſs, and eight Sheep 
may be kept upon an Acre, which 1s near as 
much more as an Acre of the beſt Marſh 
Land will bear; this Paſturing of Clover 
rather improves than impairs it. 

It remains only that I ſhould give my 
Reader an Account of the ſeveral Sorts of 
uſeful Clover which we have in England ; 
but I ſhall reſerve that till another Oppor- 
runity, where I deſign to add as well the 
Figure of each Kind, in its Leaf, Flower 
and Manner of Growth, as of the Seed 
which every Sort produces; which were 1 
to joyn with this Diſcourſe would ſwell this 

onth's Remarks beyond their uſual Meaſure. 
The Clover I have mention'd in this Treatiſe 
is the great Clover, which was firſt brought 
to us, and ſtill is imported by ſome People 
in Seed from Flanders; which is enough to 
the Husbandman, till I come to be more 


particular in my Deſcription of the ſeveral 
Sorts. 


N. B. 
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N. B. Tho' I have carry'd on the Phraſe in 
Husbandry, of mentioning this Herb as a 
Graſs, it was merely for the better Infor- 
mation of our Exgliſꝰ Husbandmen, who 
will not eaſily part with an old Cuſtom, or 
with leſs Difficulty receive a new one; they 
call it Clover Gtaſs, and will have it Graſs, 
becauſe their Predeceſſors call'd it ſo before 
them; but there is no disputing an old Cul- 
tom with theſe People, wirhout running 
more Hazards than it's worth: I only men- 
tion this to our Criticks in Botany, who 
might cenſure me for treating it in ſome 
Parts of this Diſcourſe as a Grals or Gra- 
men. 
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To Mr. BRADLEY, E R. &. 


S I R, 
5 R Exding your Treatiſe of Husbandry 
for the Month of June, I there with 

© Pleaſure ſaw a Letter ſent by King James 
the Firſt, to the Lords Lieutenants of the 
* Shires, for the Encreaſing of Mulberry 
* Trees; and likewiſe ſeeing it your Deſire 
© to incourage ſo beneficial a Work at this 
* Time, and examining into that Deſign at 
* Chelſea, find, that for want of a better Me- 
* thod of raiſing thoſe Trees, they fail in a 
great Meaſure of that, Succeſs: they might 
expect, were they rightly infemmd of the 
*true Way of Raikog dhe lame; for 1 find 

* ſeedling Plants there not above root high, 

*two Years old: Thie therefore ſent you 

* an Account how I have practis'd railing 
*them from Seed, 75 * ay how I ar- 
"rived to the Knowledge. Being once 

* making a hot Bed for Melons, I took two 
gor three Spits of Mould under a Mulberry 
Free to cover the Bed; about a Month 
* after, ro my great Surprize, came up a good 
* Quantity of Mulberry Plants, the which 
* without Care grew that Seaſon above a 
* Foot high, which I found came as tar 
| | Seed 
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© Seed that fell under the old Tree: Since 
* which Time I have annually practis'd 
* the making a hot Bed in February. of a 
good Subſtance ; and after covering the 
* Dung with good light Mould, have ſcrap'd 
* up the Earth from under my old Mulberry 
© Trees and thrown it on, and then covered 
© that with a little light Earth, and coverd 
© the whole with Mats, keeping it gently 
© water'd till the Seed ſprouted, and then ta- 
© king the Mats away, I follow'd the ſame 
© with Water all the Summer, and I have not 
© fail'd to have great Quantities of Mulberry 
© Plants that Summer, ſixteen or eighteen 
Inches high; the which J let ſtand all the 
next Winter, and in very hard Weather hoop- 
© ed and matted the Bed; I planted them out 
© in the Spring, and gave them gentle Water- 
© ings till rooted, and found the Succeſs 
* wonderful. Sir, if you think it may be 
* any ways uſeful to the Publick, and pleaſe 
©to inſert it, I ſhall ſend what at any time 
© may fall under my Notice, | 
From yours, 


F.C. 
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Remarks upon the Weather andProduce 
f this Month. 


THE Wind for the greateſt Part of this 
Month was Weſterly, and the Weather 
generally fair in the Day time, but frequent 
Rains in the Night; towards the End we 
had pinching Froſts, which diſcharged the 
Trees of their Leaves. x 
I obſerv'd, that one Night the Froſt was 
ſo very ſmart, that a large Mulberry in 
about fix Hours dropd all its Leaves, 
without changing their Colour ; and though 
the ſucceeding Froſts were ſharp, yer the 
fallen Mulberry Leaves remained perfectly 
green above a Week. I take notice of this, 
becauſe I do not know any other Tree that 
ſheds its Leaves ſo ſuddenly, or that has not 
its Leaves diſcolour'd before they fall. 

Mr. Lemery very juſtly obſerves, that 
the Mulberry is not only one. of the lateſt 
Trees that opens its Buds in the Spring, but 
that contrary to other Trees, the Buds open 
all together in every Part of the Tree: the 
Sap of the Mulberry is very reſinous, which 
I think is the reaſon why it is late in the 
Spring before it makes its Shoots, and like- 
wiſe why its Leaves did not change their 
Colour before they fell; a very ſmall Share 
of Cold will fix its Juices, and a greater 
Share of Heat than other Trees requires is 
neceſſary to put this reſinous Sap in Motion. 


Tne 
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The ſame Froſt ſcorch'd and dry'd the 
Leaves of all the Sorts of Fronteniac Grapes, 
but the other Sorts did not ſuffer. | 

Cucumbers laſted till the End, and ſuch 
as were againſt Walls, and had run up Trees, 
had very fair Fruit. 

Colly-flowers were very plentiful, and 
there were ſome very good Artichokes in the 
London Markets. 

We had Kidney Beans to the End, and in 
ewo Gardens I ſaw ſome very good Peaſe. 

The Fruits were Pears, Grapes, Apples, 
Peaches, Wallnuts, Pomegranates, and ſome 
Pine Apples at Richmond; in ſome Gardens 
I ſtill obſerv'd ſome Morello Cherries. 

Brocoli is now very good. 

About the Beginning, Mulberries were 
yet good, and a Gentleman in Wilthire ga- 
thered ſome ripe Strawberries of the white 
Wood kind. 


The End of the Month of October. 
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To the Reverend 


Mr. LAWRENCE, 
THIS 


TREATISE 


OF 
Husbandry and Gardening, 


For the Month of November, 


Is, with the greateſt Reſpect, 
Inſcribd by 


His moſt Obliged 
Humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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A GENERAL 


TREATISE 


OF 


Husbaudry and Gardening, 


For the Month of November. 100 
Is moſt Plants in this Month | 

SN have with us naturally fi- 1 

niſh'd the ir Growth for the it 

Year, I ſhall treat of ſome 0 

artificial Means which are | 1 

us d by the molt skilful ih 
Gardeners, to ſupply, in | 1 


ſome Meaſure, the Defe& 

of the Scaſon, or to preſerve as much as poſ- 
ſible the Remembrance of the Spring. At 
this Seaſon, every Gardener may be truly 
ſaid to be an Artiſt, who can puſh Nature a 
little forward in her Progreſs, and imitate 
with good Judgment the Degree of Heat 
which naturally attends the Spring. Such At- 
tempts, where they ſucceed, command the 
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the moſt obltinate Opinion 
In the Works I have publiſh'd, I have 
dropt many Hints this Way, among the 
plain Methods of Practice: The laſt were ſo 
well taken, that a Gardener, who ſerv'd me, 
did not ſcruple to call em his own Inventi- 
ons as ſoon as he had left me; but for the 
firſt, ſuch as bringing ſome Fruits and Flow- 
ers a little forwarder than ordinary, and 
ſome other Things out of his Road, he ge- 
nerouſly left me the Title to em as Impoſſi- 
bilities; and his Ingenuity was ſo great, that 


tho I receiv'd him firſt as a Labourer, yet 


in leſs than two Years time he own'd that 
he knew much more of Gardening than any 
one could underſtand : But this by the by to 
him and his Aſſociates. I find ſome who have 
Underſtanding and Courage enough to en- 
gage with Difficulties, and have already 
made ſuch a Progreſs in their Undertakings, 
as will undoubtedly in the End pay them 
well for the Trouble they have been at; for 
my Notion of Gardening is, that it is a 
pleaſant and profitable Study, more depend- 
ing upon the Labour of the Brain than of the 
Body; its End is Gain, and that Gain, a- 
mong a Number of Men of the ſame Pro- 
feſſion, rather ariſes from new Inventions or 
Variety of Practice, than where every one 
follows the ſame Mode of Culture to propo- 
gate the ſame Things at the ſame Seaſons; 
for then either the Markets are overſtock d 
and the Goods undervalued, or elſe the Glut 
of one ſort of Thing ſinks the Appetite of the 
People, and there are few or no Buyers _ | 
| | where 
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where any thing extraordinary happens to 
appear, either in the Markets, or in Gentle 
mens Gardens, the Succeſs is quite the con- 
trary ; for it is the Intereſt of the Markets 
to find Maney for Curioſities of this Nature, 
and the Diſpoſition of a Gentleman to en» 
courage an Artiſt that has excelFd in the Way 
of his Profeſſion; ſo that I think it is not on- 
ly for the Honour, but for the Intereſt of e- 
very Gardener, to improve his Art as much 
Among the extraordinary Pryals that are 
now on Foot, there is one which I recom» 
mended ſome Time ago in my New Improve 
ments, concerning the raiſing Cucumber 
Plants in the Autumn to bring Fruit about 
Chriſtmas, and in Junuary; and it is with 
great Pleaſure I obſerve: the promiſing Ap- 
pearance of good Fruit at the Htred 
Seaſon, by the excellent Skill and Manage- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Fowler, Gardener to Sir 
VMathaniel Gould at Stoke Newington; wha is the 
firſt I have heard of that has had Courage 
enough to attempt the raifing of Cucumbers 
in this Way, fince I made the Experiment of 
it. The Tryal indeed which I made of it, 
was only to know the Succeſs; hut in his 
Undertaking I find many new Contrivances, 
that I believe were never thought on by any: 
Body; and which are ſo agreeable to the 
Deſign, that about the End of this Month, 
he ſhew'd me Cucumber Vines every way poſ - 
ſeſſing Health and Vigour, the Runners ſtrong 
and lively, a in good Order, with 
a good Appearance of Fruit, four of which 
were already ſet, and promiſe the Perfection 
we 
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I, 
we deſite, about the Middle of December, if 
I may be allow'd to gueſs at their Progreſs 
in ſuch a Seaſon, when we can only expe& 
dark Weather : And I conceive, that if in 
December we happen to enter into a ſettled 
Froſt, he will not fail of ſuch a Quantity of 
Fruit as will reward his Deſerts, and give 
him that Honour due to his Merit, among 
thoſe who know the Value of an extraordi- 


- nary Performance. 


In his Progreſs with regard to Cucumbers, 
he. has been ſo cautious, that he did nor 
give them any artificial Warmth, till Na- 
ture in our Climate could not protect them; 
and then he began with thoſe gentle Heats 
as were geceſſary to help Nature, rather than 
force it forward beyond its uſual Pace, 
which in my. Judgment is the ſureſt Way to 
end well in every Undertaking. 

During the Time Mr. Fowler employ'd 
himſelf in this Deſign, he proceeded with 
that Caution which was neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerv'd in every new Undertaking ; he did not 
content himſelf with ſowing the Seed at one 


Time only, as I did when the Experiment 


was firſt try d, but has now Plants of all 
Degrees that one could wiſh for from the 
Time he firſt began his Seminary, and ſo con- 
ſequently he can hardly fail of good Succels ; 
for if one Growth is loſt, ſome other may 
ſtand and ſupport themſelves in better Strength 
than any that are rais'd in the colder Seaſons ; 
for thoſe which are juſt ſpringing from the 
Seed in the ſharp Months, are ſo tender, that 
the froſty Complection of the Weather muſt 
deſtroy them, or at leaſt make them run great 
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And to obviate ſome of the Difficulties 
that might happen from Uncertainties of 
Heat in the common hot Beds, it is neceſſary 
to mention the Method which Mr. Fowler 
uſes for guarding or coating the Sides of 
his Bed with Sand about two Foot thick; 
which does not only prevent the Alterations 
of external Air from operating upon his Bed, 
and rendring its Heat inconſtant, but like- 


wiſe the Sand he uſes becomes ſo heated by 


the Bed, that it maintains the Bed in gradual 
Heat much longer than the Dung could do 
alone, and gathers to it ſelf a Body of Heat 
which is continued and regular. 

At the ſame Time I have heard of hot 
Beds of Sand, which are now ſaid to be uſed 
in Holland, and are not ſo apt to raiſe un- 
wholeſome Damps as thoſe Beds made of 
common Horſe-Dung, but at preſent know 
not exactly how they are compoſed ; but if 
I may give my Conjectures how we might 
prepare Beds of this kind to anſwer the End 
+ Gardening, I would do it in the following 

ay. 155 
For the firſt, we muſt raiſe a Floor to be 
lay'd with ten Inch or Foot- ſquare Tiles, of 
the ſame Length and Breadth as a Frame of 
Lights may ſtand upon. This Floor ſhould 
be about two Foot above the Ground, with 
a Stove underneath it, and a Flue from thence 


ſo diſpoſed, as to give an Heat as equal as 


poſſible to the whole Floor. 

When this is done, we muſt raiſe a Wall 

two Foot high from the Floor, to encompaſs 

its four Sides, which muſt be filled with Sand 

of the coarſeſt Sort, ſuch as is fold for 
ſcowring; 
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ſcowring, or is found upon the Sea Shore, 
or what is calld Drift Sand. 

When we are come ſo far, we are to make 
2 little Blaze in the Stove with Bean Stalks, 
or any other combuſtible Matter of ſmall 
Value, till the Floor is warmd ; by which 
means the Sand which lies upon it will be 
heated in proportion to the Quantity of Fire, 
and retain Warmth for ſome time, which may 
be judged of by a Thermometer, that has 
been regulated for the Degrees of Heat which 
ſome Plants require. | 
In the Sand thus heated, we may plunge 
Pots with 10 or Plants, and find our Ad- 
vautage as much, in my Opinion, as we might 
do in 3 common hot Bed; for the Dung in 
a hot Bed ought to have no other relation 
to the Education of a Plant, than what pro- 
ceeds barely from its Heat. | 

But if we have other Occaſion for our Sand 
Heat than the plunging of Pots will admit of, 
the curious Mr. Laurence, to whom we are o- 
bliged for ſeveral uſeful Diſcoveries, has fur- 
niſh'd us with one for our purpoſe ; which is 
to prepare a Frame with Wiar at the Bottom, 
ſo cloſely knit together, that it may hold fine 
Mold, and give Paſſage for Water. The 
uſe of a Frame order'd in this manner is, 
that it may be moved or ſhifted from Bed to 
Bed, when the Heat begins to fail, without 
. giving thePlants any Check in their Growth. 
And I conceive a Frame of this kind will be 
very proper for the Sand Bed I mention, al- 
though there will be little occaſion for ſhift-' 
ing it; becauſe the Heat of the Sand may be: 

always help'd by Fire: but chiefly, — 


WE 7 7 


if the Sand ſhould be too hot, the Frame; 
Earth, and all the Plants may be raiſed to 
ſuth a Degree above the Sand, as may nio- 
derate the Warmth ; which could not be done 
without 4 Frame of this Kind, or ſuch a 
Frame as Mr. Hal mentions to be bottom'd 
with an Hurdle. Both theſe are to be co- 
ver d with Glaſſes like the common Frame. 


As I had once an Occaſion of mentioning 


this Method of warming Sand, in the Com- 


pany of à Gentleman of Fortune and great 
Curioſity; he told me, that in a Convent at 


Maſtricht, the Floor of a large Room was 


hollow underneath, and that Hollow was 
lined. with broken Pieces of old Cannon, and 


other Scraps of Iron, even ſome of which 


were as ſmall as Bits of Nails, ſo that every 
Piece of Iron might have a Correſpondence 
with the reſt, This Iron Lining met a Fire- 
place or Oven made of the ſame Mixtures in 


which the Fire was made, and by that means 
the Whole gather'd ſuch a Strength of Heap 


that the Room above was very agreeably 
warm'd in the coldeſt Seaſon, without the 
uſual Inconveniencies that attend other. Me- 
ty amo of warming Rooms. I ſuppoſe that a 

oom warm'd in this manner, might do very 
well in the Culture of Auanas, and other ten- 
der Plants. | 
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An Account of a new Invention for 
raiſing of Water, and how far an 
Engine of this kind may produce a 
continued Motion, even though the 
Foundation be a ſtill Water, or a 
Fund of Water without any Cur- 


rent, | 


TH O' I cannot boaſt of being ſo active 
in the World, as ever to make any con- 
ſiderable Advantage of the Diſcoveries which 
now and then are the Effect of my Studies; 
yet I am not leſs diligent than other People 
in the Employment of my Time for the pub- 
lick Good, and ſometimes am lucky enough 
to hit upon an Invention that proves uſeful 


and profitable to thoſe who can puſh their 


Fortunes. 
Among other Things which make part of 


my Studies, I have bent my Mind ſome- 


rimes to contrive ways for raiſing Water and 
meliorating of' it. One of the Deſigns, 


which will afford my Reader ſome Specula- 


tion, I ſhall inſert in theſe Papers, that it 
may be brought to practice, or at leaſt cul- 
tivate ſuch Notions among the Curious, as 
may help their Studies. ; 

But before I deſcribe my Engine, it will 
be neceſſary to ſhew my Reader on what Oc- 
caſion it may be employ'd, and in what Caſe 
it may be moſt uſeful; which I ſhall , 

| Dy 
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by deſcribing the Situation of the Ground, 
which firſt led me to the Thought of the 
Invention. 5 
Near one of the moſt magnificent Palaces 
in England, is a very large Pool of ſtanding 
Water, which lies ſo much below the Houſe, 
that tis with great. Colt. and Labour that 
the Houſe is benefited by it; nor is it more 
uſeful to the fine Gardens that encompaſs it, 
than barely to maintain Fiſh, and ſerve for 
Ornament: The Lands: which are adjoyn- 
ing to this Pool, are in ſome Places higher 
than the Houſe ; and in others much lower 
than the Pool; both which contribute to 
bring about my Deſign: for upon the higher 
Ground may be made ſuch a Reſervoir as 
will ſerye the Houſe, and the Lands which 
lie 'below the Pool are of Service to my 
Purpoſe, for raiſing the Water from the Pool 
to the Reſervoir to be made upon the high 
Grounds; from whence it mighr, for Or- 
nament ſake, be let fall in Caſcades into 
the firſt Pool or great Fund of Water, and ſo 
keep in Motion for a long Time. As for Ex- 
ample, 
Fig. I. A is the great Pool of Water, from 
whence a Pipe mult be laid to turn an over- 
ſhot Wheel in a Pond below it, mark d B. 
The Motion of this over-ſhot Wheel turns a 
Chain of Buckets, which dip in the Pond B, 
and are guided up and down by two Ropes, 
which are placed at ſuch Diſtances from one 
another as to keep the Chain tight ; ſo that 
the full Buckets empty themſelves about fours 
teen or ſixteen Foot above the Surface of the 
Water in B; and the Water which is thus 
I 2 | con- 
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(68) 
continually diſcharged from the Buckets into 
a Trough, runs into an upper Receiver mark d 
C, where there may be about Ten Foot 
gain'd in height above the Pool A. When the 
Reſervoir C is full, we may let the Water run 
from thence to turn an over-ſhot Wheel in the 
Reſervoir D, which muſt be ſo much lower 
than C, as to cauſe a Fall to turn the over- 
thor Wheel in D; and this over-ſhot Wheel 
will turn another Chain of Buckets like the 
former, ſo as to carry the Water high enough 
to run into the Reſervoir E, which we may 
ſuppoſe lies about ſixteen Foot higher than 
D; and then both the Wheels with their 
Chains of Buckets, will have rais'd the Wa» 
ter about twenty two Foot above A, or the 
great Pool: And if that is high enough for 
our purpoſe, we may let the Water fall from 
thence in Caſcade to the firſt Fountain A, to 
ſupply the Draught of Water which is ex- 
pended for turning the Wheel in B; and if 
this be rightly manag'd and juſt proportion 
obſerr'd, I am apt to believe will anſwer the 
End I propoſe of raiſing Water, and the Wa- 
ter will be in continual Motion, and enrich 
it ſelf by rolling through the Air. And this 
Succeſſion of Motion J am at preſent per- 
ſwaded may be obtain'd, if it is ſet on Foot 
at a Scaſon of the Year when the Land Wa- 
ters will furniſh us with enough to fill the 
Reſervoirs mention'd; and that there may 
be an Equipoiſe in the Buckets working up 
and down the Chains, I have already ſeen 
„ eee, ID II er 
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(69) 
To Mr. BRADLEY, E R. 8. 


| S 1 R, | P 
© F your Writings you have given us ſome 
1 Account of the Growth of a Tree, viz. 
© that the ſecond Year the Tree is double the 
c firſt in Weight, and ſo on in a vegetative 
© Progreſſion: Pray let us know, in your 
Monthly Papers, what you mean by Vegeta- 
« tive Progreſſion; whether the ſeedling Plant 
© muſt be twice the Weight the ſecond Year 
© that it was the Firſt, and the third Year 
© twice as much as it was the Second; or elſe 
© whether the ſecond Year being juſt as much 
* more in Weight as the firſt Year, the third 
© Years Growth. will add only as much 
© more Bulk and Weight to it as the firſt 
© Year's Weight and Growth; and ſo every 
© Year's Growth to add a firſt Year's Pro- 
© portion of Weight and Growth and no 
more? You would oblige me, if it might 
© ſuit your Convenience, to let me know in 
* what Proportion a Tree grows for the 
© Planter's Advantage. 


1 an 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


R. BOSWORTH. 
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In Anſwer to Mr. Boſworth's Letter con 
cerning vegetative Progreſſion, I ſhall endea- 
vour to explain it by a Caſe nearly parallel to 
it; which is the Increaſe of Money at Inte- 
reſt, which improves by gentle Degrees 
in Length of Time from a meer Trifle to a 
large Sum. LON 

A Tree, which I ſhall here ſuppoſe to be 
an Oak, has its beginning in an Acorn, and 
that Acorn is often trampl'd upon and diſ- 
regarded as invaluable ; but ſtill this Acorn, 
as deſpicable as it is in the Nut, when 
the Earth has hatch'd it into a Plant, is equal 
to a valuable Conſideration in Money; ſo 
that an Hundred ef them of one Summer's 
Growth, will ſell for two Shillings and Six- 
peter; which is for each ſingle Plant a Far- 

hing, and the Fractions of twenty Farthings 
or Five-pence. This Amount of Profit is alrea- 
dy a good Step from what a few Months 
before was cſteem'd as nothing. ; | 

From hence, let us rife a little higher: Sup- 
poſe one thouſand Acorns in the firſt Year's 
Shoot at half a Crown per Hundred, they 
will bring at the Market one Pound five Shil- 
lings; but that we may avoid Fractions as 
much as poſſible in this Account, let us rate 
the ſeedling Oaks only at two Shillings per 
Hundred, which will then value the Thou- 
ſand juſt at rwenty Shillings. 

Here we ſuppoſe a Sum rais'd that is ca- 
pable of being put to Intereſt, and this Sum 
too is rais d from a thouſand Acorns, which, 
without Cultivation, were a bare Meal for 
a Hog, and of little Worth; or had they 
been laid by in a Cloſet or left as 7 

their 
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their Worth of twenty Shillings would have 
been loſt to the Nation ; therefore, as far as 
Opportunity will give us leave, I think the 
Production of Trees ſhould be encouraged ; 
which among the many who are now pro- 
moting this Study, I hope will amount to a 
large yearly Profit to the Nation. N. B. In 
this Calculation, I ſuppoſe the Oaks always 
remain in the ſame Place where the Acorns 
were ſet. | Ps | | 
The fecond Year they grow ſomewhat more 
than'the Weight of the firſt Year ; that is, if a 
Plant in the Seed Year weigh'd two Ounces, 
the ſame Plant if it is in Health this ſecond 
Year, will weigh about a Dram more than 
four Qunces Avoirdupois; which is not unlike 
the Growth of an annual Rent of one Pound 
to be continually pur out at Intereſt after the 
Rate of five per Cem. and the whole Progreſs 
of the Thouſand Trees in their ſeveral Years 
Growth, may be pretty well gueſs'd at by the 
following Table. 55 
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ſatid Oaks yearly" increaſe one firſt Year's Va- 
lace, beſides the Intereſt of that Money from 
the Firſt Year. to the Tenth; amounts to a- 
bout the Sum of thirteen Pounds two Shil- 
lings and Eight-pence ; but when Ten Years 
are paſt: from the Time they firſt appear'd a- 
bove Ground, the Trees have then got ſg 
much Strength, that their Degree of Vegeta- 
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Pound annually for Ten Years, beſides he 
Intereſt at five per Cent. that is, we may a 
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Which Sum of forty nine Pounds fifteen 
Shillings, the Value of one thouſand Oaks 
of twenty Year's Growth, is but a moderate 
Computation, if they were one with another 
to be bought or ſold ; which Price is about 
four Pounds ten Shillings per Hundred : If 
they were now to be cut down, it would be 
about the Money they would bring; but if 
they were to remain growing for ten Year's 
longer, their Value in that ten Years would 
mount to that Height, that we ſhall find Oc- 
caſion to repent of having ever cropt an Oak 
of twenty Years ; for from about the twenty 
to the thirtieth Year's Growth of Oaks, their 
Proportion of Increaſe every Year is very 
2 as appears by the following 
able. | 
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From this Calculation we may obſerve, 
that the firſt Year the thouſand Oaks are 
worth: one Pound, which is two Shillings per 
Hundred, or ſomewhat more than a Far- 
thing per Tree. 172 

The tenth Lear the thouſand Oaks i in a 
Grove, may be valued at thirteen Pounds 
two Shillings and eight Pence, which is al- 
moſt two Pence per Tree, or about e pe 
fix Shillings per Hundred. | 

The twentieth Tear the 8 abend 
Oaks will have increas d in Value to the Sum 
of forty nine Pounds fifteen Shillings, which 
is ſomewhat leſs than five Pounds per Hun- 
dred, or about twelve Pence per Tree. 

The thirtieth Year's Growth of the ſame 
thouſand Oaks amounts to the Value of one 
hundred and eighteen Pounds fifteen Shillings 
and nine Pence, which is about two Shillings 
and eight Pence per Tree, or near eleven 
Pounds thirteen Shillivgs and ſix Pence per 
Hundred. 
From thirty to forty Years, the chonkad 
Trees have that Increaſe of Growth, that 
their Sum amounts to two hundred and forty 
three Pounds fifteen Shillings and, four Pence, 
which is about four Shillings and ten Pence 
oY mow or near twenty five Pounds per Hun- 

re 

The fifty Years Growth of the thouſand 
Oaks, following the above-written Direct ion, 
comes to four hundred and ſeventy fix Pounds 
three Shillings, which is near forty ſeven 
Pounds ten Shillings per Hundred, or about 
nine Shilings and four Pence per Tree. 


A Pro- 
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A Proportion of this Kind is what I ſup: 
poſe is analagous to the Method of Growth 
in an Oak; and from the beſt Information 
I can get, I am apt to think, that the Pa- 
rallel 1 have drawn very nearly give us their 
Value at the ſeveral Perivds of Time, from 
one to fifty Lears; I mean as far as it con- 
cerns their Price in Plantations for Timber; 
for in Nurſeries, I am ſenfible that the Oaks 
which are there brought up for Sale, and for 
tranſplanting, muſt bear a much higher Va- 
lue than I have ſer them at, in ten or twelve 
Year's Growth, becauſe in ſuch a Caſe the 
Land is dear, and the Labour of Workmen 
very expenſive ; but I mean only ſuch Oaks 
as proceed from Acorns in Foreſts, or other 
Waſte Grounds. -- i 2: 0 
As for the Calculation it ſelf, I have not 
meddled with the. Farthings or Half. pence, 
becauſe I would avoid thoſe Fraftions, which 
would have made the Account redious in the 
working; and beſides ſuch Fractions would 
have render d the Account obſcare' to many 
of my Readets: But I believe the Method 1 
have taken is not very wide from the Mark 
I aim'd at, of ſhe wing the valuable Growth 
of an Oak, whoſe Vegetation is one of the 
ſloweſt of any of our Engliſß Timber s. 

For, at the Tenth Year, as I have obſerv d, 
the Uſe that can be made of a young Oak 
cannot be worth above two Pence, when the 
Labour of bringing it to uſe is conſider d; a 
Coul Staff, or the Handle of ſome working 
Tool, is the beſt Service it can be put 
to. e | * ; 


But 
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Bat an Oak at the twentieth Year's Growth 
begins to gather Subſtance, ſo that its Con- 
tents are near four times as much as it was 
before, and its Value in Uſe cannot then 
be rated at leſs than one Shilling in the Wood 
or Place of Growth; nor is it worth more, 
as I have experienced, for a Lop-Bough of 
the ſame Bigneſs will not bring mare than 
a Shilling, and therefore for preſent uſe, the 
young Plant cannot be ſaid to be more va- 
luable; tho' in Regard it is ſo far advanced 


in its Growth towards a Timber Tree, the 


Cutting of ſuch a Plant is the flinging away 
twenty Year's Time, and the Inheritance to 
a good Sum of Money. 

The other Degrees of Value and Growth 
in Oak Timber, I obſerve agrees with moſt 
of the Obſervations I have made upon ſeye- 
ral Plantations which are now in England, 
where I have been inform'd of the Times of 
ſetting them, as well as the Sales of Wood 
and Timber which I have been at: But as I 


think this is the firſt Attempt that has yer 


been made, in order to account for the De- 

rees of Growth in the Oak, I may be excu- 
ed if it is not free from Errors. I wiſh my 
Correſpondents will enquire into it, and give 
me their Opinion, which I ſhall gratefully 
acknowledge. The Method by which I calcu- 
late, ſeems to anſwer the greateſt Points, and 
J hope will not be unworthy the Study of 
thoſe who have Skill enough in Numbers,and 
Examples of the Growth of Trees. But by 
way of Caution, I muſt take Occaſian to 
mention by the by, that every ſort of Tree 
does not grow alike ; we have fome Kinds 

= L which 
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which do not make any Figure till ſixty, 
eighty, or an hundred Years; and others, 
which may return good Profit to the Owner 
in twenty, thirty, forty or fifty Years ; the 
Begin of which is the Smallneſsor the Large. 
nels of Velſzls in the different ſorts : for tho 
the Trees are of different Kinds, yet Ihelieve 
they are the ſame with Regard to the Num · 
ber of Shoots, but the Smallneſs or Large- 
neſs of the Veſſels in each Tree is the Occa · 
ſion of the Largeneſs or Smallneſs of the 
Shoots, and conſequently of the Encreaſe of 
Bulk in a Tree, | | 
There are ſome Trees, which perhaps thro: 
the Largeneſs of their Veſſels, ſhoot as much 
in one Year as ſome othex ſorts would do in 
fix, eight, or ten Years. The Abele, or Ab- 
cal, for Example, will encreaſe in weight 
annually five or ſix times as much as an Oak; 
but that ſudden Growth of the Abcle renders 
its Wood unfit for Timber, while the Oak, 
which grows * more Deliberation, is dura- 
ble, and of laſting Uſe; and there ſeems alſo 
to be the ſame Proportion of Growth be- 
tween the Oak and the Yew Tree, by the Ac» 
counts I have had of ſome of the latter in 
Church-Yards, which Tradition has handed 
to us. | 
But 1t remains that I till give ſome other 
Reaſon why I have rated my Qaks at this 
Proportion of Growth; to which I anſwer, 
that as every Year in a Tree is to produce 
ſomething more than the Tree did the fore- 
going Lear, ſo there are naturally provided 
every Year a Number of new Veſſels to main- 
tain theſe Shoots, which the Tree is * pro- 
| Sn he ld: be bs Gent ace ; 
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duce; and the annual Prodittions of a Tree 
which are firſt Buds only, ate fupply'd with 
Jaices by means of thoſe new Veſſels, till 
they are explain'd into Branches. | 

So again, theſe Branches become pregnant 
with Buds, and there are always new Vel- 
ſels form'd' to ſupply them from Tear to Year, 
or from Seaſon to Seaſon, * 

Now as the Veſſels which I ſpeak of, muſt 
have their Origin in the Root, we maſt ſup- 
poſe that the more there are of them, ſo muc 
the more the Trunk or Stem of the Tree 
maſt be thieken' d or enlarg d; and it is not 
without Reaſon we obſerve in the Trunk of 
a Tree cut horizontally thoſe Rings which 
Tradition tells us are the yearly Augmentras 
tions of the Tree's Bulk, or that occaſion the 
Enereaſe of the Body of the Tree; we find 
thoſe Ritigs next to the Pith are ſo cloſe ſet 
together, that they are hardly to be diſcove- 
red; when on the other hand thoſe which lie 
nearer the Bark are more and more appa: 
rent; which happens in my Opinion from a' 
much greater Number of Veſſels being fra- 
med iti the later Years than were neceffary to 
be framed in the Years Growth of the Tree 
about its infant Days. . 

But let us ſuppoſe à Tree, at one Year's' 
Growth, has only fottr Buds, which are de- 
ſign d for Shoots the ſecond Year; theſe Buds 
muſt have convenient Veſſels to ſupply them 
the ſecond Year with Nöuriſhment; and as 
I have obferv'd in other Works, theſe new 
Veſſels are always framed before rhe Buds, as 


— — 
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each Bud has two of theſe Strings or nouriſh- 
ing Tubes, then a Plant of one Year from 
Seed has (beſides its own neceſſary Veſſels) 
eight auxiliary Tubes or Veſſels to maintain 
75 four Buds in their Shoots for the ſecond 
ear. | | 
The ſecond Year the ſame Plant has four 
Shoots from the four Buds of the preceding 
Year, and upon every Shoot about fix or 
eight Buds; but ſuppoſe fix Buds only to a 
Shoot, which is an Addition of twenty: four 
Buds, the Stem then becomes larger than it 
was the Lear before by forty eight Veſſels 
which are added; and tho' every one of theſe 
Veſſels is not larger than a ſingle Hair, yet 
ſo many together muſt apparently extend the 
Bulk of the Trunk or Body of the Plant. 
NB. The Forty- eight Veſſels which I mention 
are according to the Allowance above of two 
to every Bud, and ſo as many Branches as 
are produc'd from the Buds of the ſecond 
Year, which were ſuppoſed Twenty-four, we 
might allow to have about ſix Buds apiece, 
which would be in all 144 Buds, and then 
the Encreaſe of Bulk in the Stem, if we al- 
low two Veſſels to a Bud, would be as much 
as two hundred and eighty times the Thick- 
neſs of them would fill : So the next Year 
every Branch will have fix Buds, and an Ad- 
dition of twice as many Fibers or Sap-Veſſels 
which correſpond with the Trunk, which 
may be eaſily calculated. 

In order to prove the firſt Calculation, I 
would adviſe thoſe Gentlemen, who are for- 
tunate enough to have Plantations of Oaks, or 
any other kind of Timber, to pick out a cer- 

| tain 
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tain Number of Trees of every ſort, and at 
this Seaſon, when they do not give us the 
Appearance of Growth, to meaſure them ex- 
actly as poſſible, and again, after three Years 
are paſt, to meaſure the ſame Trees, in order 
to judge rightly of their Encreaſe of Bulk, 
by comparing one Meaſure with the other. 
The ingemious Mr. Holt once told us, that 
he had occaſionally taken the Meaſure of ſome 
Oaks in a Grove near Epping - Forreſt, twice 
within the Term of eight Years, and that he 
found a very confiderable Encreaſe of Bulk in 
that Time had been gain'd by the few Trees 
he had meaſured, but I cannot truſt enough 
to my Memory to relate how much it was ; 
however I have his Promiſe to give me the 
Account in Writing, which I impatiently ex- 
peR, and ſhall inſert in my Monthly Papers 
as ſoon as it comes to hand; but if in the 
mean Time any of my Readers are deſirous 
to be inform'd of it, I believe if they direct 
to Mr. Holt at Layton Stone, in Eſſex, he will 
be generous enough to ſatisfie their Curioſi- 


ty. a 
The Abele Tree, which I ſuppoſe is one of 
the quickeſt Growers of any uſeful Tree in 
England, is {aid to grow to good Perfection 
in twenty Years. I have ſeen ſome Trees of 
that Growth, according to the Information I 
had from the Perſon who planted them, that 
were almoſt eighteen Inches Diameter in the 
Stem one Foot above the Root ; their Bran- 
ches were very ſpreading; Therefore this 
ſort of Tree - ſhould not be neglected, as it 
brings ſpeedy Profit to the Proprietor ; and 
the Qak and other Trees for great Uſe __ 
de 
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be planted at the ſame Time, that there may 
be a Succeſſion of Timber after the firſt twen- 
ty Tears. ' 

The Abcles. which] mention were valued, 
-when I ſaw them, at one Pound Stetling per 
Tree; and Mr. Harthib's Account of the 
Growth'of:Aboles, is not very different from 
what. I have mention d; where he tells us, 
that the leaſt Set of an Abcle will grow in 
two, ot at moſt in three Years, above the 
Reach of the talleſt Man. And in another 
place, mentions an Abcle ſet, which in twelve 
or thirteen-Years at moſt, was as bis as his 
Middle; and alſo; that in the Year —— 
Rows of Abels Sets three Inches 
planted at twenty four Foot aſunder, — 
the End of the Lear 1650, their hs met 
crofs the Walk. He likewiſe obferves, that 
an Abcle Free at Sion, was lopp'd in Febraary 


1651, which by the End of October 165 2 had 


put out Branches as big as a Man's Wriſt, 
ſome ſeven, and others ten Foot long. 

From the foregoing Obſervations of Mr. 

Hartlib's and my own, we may diſcover, that 
the Abele is very ſpeedy in its Vegetation; 
and, I Na that the larger the Tree is 
lopp'd;' ſo much the larger will the new 
Shoots be that come from it; which, how- 

ever, the Conjecture may be” reaſonable, yet 
few have obſerv'd it. We might weigh and 
meaſure the Loppings' of a Free at certain 
Periods of Gennes, and from © thence judge 


of the Weight of the Body of a Tree. But 
I have ſaid enough at prefent upon this 
Head, and ſhall be obliged to ſuch curious 
\ Perſons who will ſend me their Remarks up- 
on it. Some 
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Sms Olferpatith and casu can- 
ernng Sheep, and of Methods to 


4 by tor artificially tg Haſlam, ; 
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concerni » has given me many 
Occaſions. of * in a Philoſophi- 
cal Way, 2 725 they may be improv d: 
Their Uſe is very great in our Nation eſpe- 
cially ; their Wool is of that Service to us, 
that one may ſay, the r nee Part of our 
People are employ'd or benefited it ; 
their Fleſh is, a as general) ot 
28 yy e of the Eng/iþ Diet ; en Skins, 
Fat, Bones and Entrails, are all valuable, or 
is there ſcarce one Part loſt to the N 
We are told that we have now in England 
ſeveral kinds of Sheep, which are by ſome di- 


ſtinguiſh'd by the Coarſeneſs or the Fineneſs 


of their Wool: Some are more abounding 
in Wool of a coarſer fort, and ſome again 
are noted for carrying greater or leſſer Bur- 
dens of either ſort oF Wy 

uſed by che Husbandmen, are of deeper or 
Hallower Staple. But whether the ſame Breed 


of Sheep may not produce a deeper or ſhal- 
lower Staple, or liner or coarſer Wool, from 
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the different Food which ſeveral Countries 
afford, I ſhall conſider by and by. 

Our Countryman Markham, who in ſome 
Things proves to be very right in his 
Thoughts and Obſervations concerning Cat- 
tle, remarkably deſcribes the Difference which 
we ſhould obſerve to diſtinguiſh between the 
good and bad kind of Sheep in England. He 
tells us, that if we would chuſe ſuch Sheep 
as will bring a fine Staple of Wool, from 
whence may be drawn'a Thread as fine as 
Silk, we may find them about Leominſter, in 
Herefordſhire, and in ſome other Parts of that 
Country, and alſo in the Parts of MWörceſter- 
Hire adjoyning to Shropſbire; yet theſe Sheep, 
he obſerves, are of very little Bone, black- 
faced, and bear a very little Burden of Wool. 
The Sheep upon Cotſall Hills are of better 
Bone, Shape and Burden, but their Staple | 
or Wool is coarſer and deeper. | 
The Sheep in the Part of Vorceſterſpire 
which borders upon Warwickſhire, and many 
Parts of Warwickſhire, all Leiceſterſhire, © Buck- 
inghamſhire, and part of Northamptonſbire, and 
the part of Notinghamſhire likewiſe which is 
exempt from the Foreſt of Sherwood, are large 
bon'd Sheep, of the beft Shape and deepeſt 
Staple, chiefly if they are paſtured ; yer is 
their Wool coarſer than of Corſall. 

»The Sheep which are the largeſt of all, are 
in the Salt Marſhes in Lincolnſhire, but are not 
eſteemed to be valuable in Wool; for their 
Legs and Bellies are long and naked, and 
their Staple 1s coarſer than all the reſt. 

The Sheep in Yorkſhire and the more North 
Parts of England, are of reaſonable big Bone, 

but of a Staple rough and hairy. The 


f 
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The Welch Sheep are the leaſt profitable in 


Wool of any other, but their Mutton is 
ſweet and delicate, their Bodies are ſmall. 

From ſome other curious Obſervations of 
2 great Author, we might ſuppoſe that the 
Fineneſs of the Haniſb Wool depends upon the 
kind of Sheep in Spain; and he propoſes, 
for publick Beaefit, that we ſhould ſend to 
Spain for Sheep. But it is beyond all Doubt, 
that Spain had their Sheep, which produce the 
Wool which is ſo valuable, firſt from Eng- 
land. This Author wonders that our Sheep» 
Maſters have not procured ſome of thoſe tine 
Spanyh, wool'd Sheep, ſuppoſing that for a 
Time it would mend our Wool, if not con- 
tinue fo for ever. He hints likewiſe, that 
Dutch Sheep will ordinarily bring two or 
three Lambs, and that Turkey Sheep are very 
large with great Tails ; but that their Wool 
is Coarſe, not only becauſe of their coarſe 


Feeding, but becauſe in hot Countries they 


often mingle with'Goats. 
Now from theſe Obſervations, and my 


_ own upon them, I ſhall draw ſome Inferen- 


ces which may perhaps be ſerviceable to a 
judicious Farmer, or ſuch Sheep. Maſters e- 
ſpecially, who know the Profit of goof 
Wool. | 

We may gather from the Remarks which 
have been mention'd, that the Difference be- 
tween one and the other ſort of Sheep con- 
ſiſts in the Largeneſs and Smallneſs of their 
Bod ies, the Bigneſs or Smallneſs of their 
Bones, the Roughneſs or Fineneſs of their 
Wool, or whether they bring a greater or 
leſſer Burden; and this we ſind happens more 
. 0 M or 
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or leſs as the Sheep are fed, in ſome Places, 
afrer'a different manner than they are in'6 
Theres,” © 3 „eee * 

Let us then proceed to examine how Na- 
ture acts in other Caſes; that is, how it 
happens that Animals of various Kinds, and 
Plants of different ſorts, are apt, now and 
then, though we ſtil! look into thoſe of the 
ſame Breed, to be bigger bodied than 
others, ſome ro have longer Hair, and 
perhaps very fine, others to have ſhorter, and 
very ſtrong and hard : How ſmall Silk 
Worms, though of the ſame Kind, in com- 
mon with the beſt, ſhon!d give us the 
ſame Length of Silk as the reſt, and much 
finer, and therefore more valuable: How 
Trees and Plants, though of the ſame Spe- 
cies, ſhould alter ſo much, as to have their 
Leaves, Bloſſoms, and Fruit of more or leſs 
juxuriant Growth, even ſo much as that one 
of the ſame ſort ſhall not fill, either in Leaf 
or Branch, half ſo much Quantity of Space, 
or take up ſo much Room as another, altho 
the Figure and Colours in all Parts do not 
vary. This, I think, depends either upon the 
Quantity or Quality of the Nouriſhment 
every Animal and every Vegetable receives 
if it is more, all the Parts are more open'd, 
diſtended, and 'are more coarſe or large to 
the Sight; if the Nouriſhment is leſs, the 
Parts of thoſe Bodies are leſs fill'd or-explain'd, 
and they muſt be more minute and fine than 
the others which receive full Allowance of 
Nouriſhment. ee 0 
But ro come to Proof of this, if there is 
any Queſtion, we may obſerve, that the 0 
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Egg laid by a Fowl is generally hatch'd in 
ſo low a Condition in Point of | Magnitude 
or Strength to the reſt of the ſame, Brood, 
that ſuch a, Chicken never after can arrive at 
the ſame Perfection with them; for this laſt 
lay'd Egg could not receive the ſame vigo- 
rous Nouriſhment from the Hen that the 
firſt did, nor can I ſuppoſe ſuch an Egg 
could be ſo powerfully impregnated by the 
Cock as were the firſt ; therefore the want 
of prime Strength in both the Male and Fe- 
male, ſeems to be the reaſon why the latter 
Egg does not produce a Chicken of ſo big 
Bone,, or Parts as the firſt lay'd Eggs, tho; 
wy were all incubated or ſet upon at one 

OR PO REN ̃ ᷑¼ͥT 8 
And again we muſt obſerve, that this Mi- 
nion Chicken, as its Parts of the Body are leſs 
nouriſh'd than the reſt of the Brood, ſo the 
Feathers upon its Body are not ſo large or 
luxuriant as thoſe upon the Bodies of the o- 
thers ; for Feathers like Plants are larger or 
fmaller, as the Juices of the Bodies they 
ſpring from are more or leſs abounding in 
Strength of Nouriſhment. ER ee RT 

2dly, When I have for Experiment ſake 
hatcht the Spawn of Fiſh in Earthen Pans; 
 fll'd with Water, and a Coat of Earth at the 
Bottom of them, I found that the Spawn or 
Fry of every particular Fiſh kept together; 
but that one of the Fry was always leſs than 
the reſt, and brought up the Rear, which in 
every Example I have ſeen was conſtant ; ſo 
on the other hand, the Fiſh of each Fry which 
led the>Shaal, was always bigger than the 
reſt ; which 1 oppoſe Japgens tor the ſame. 
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"Reaſon I have mention d ern the 
Fowls. * | 
But when I came to compare the young 
Fiſh which I had hatch'd in Earthen Veſſels, 
with thoſe which were of the ſame Seaſon 
hatch'd in the River, 1 found that there 
was more than a third Difference in their 
Size, thoſe who were Poffeffors of the Ri- 
yer were ſo much better nouriſh'd than the 
_ I had hatch'd and fed in a narrow Com 
aſs. 
E U pon the Tryal which T have now men- 
tiond, an Acquaintance of mine took a 
young Fry or Shoal of little Carp; and put 
them into three Ponds ; he finds that in one 
Pond the Water happens to be ſo rich and 
advantageous to them, that they are about 
halt as big again as thoſe which were put in 
the other two Ponds, and that there is a re» 
markable Difference in the Size of the Fiſh 
2 are in the laſt two Ponds 1 have men- 
tion | 
The Pond where the largeſt Fiſh are fornd 
ſeems to be advantaged by the waſhing of a 
neighbouring Hill, when quick Showers hap- 
en. 
n The other two Ponds are not ſo well pla · 
ced as the former, one of them is upon a 
Clay, the other upon a Gravel, and are near- 
ly of the ſame Bigneſs; of theſe two we find 
the Fiſh in the Clay Pond are larger than 
thoſe in the Gravelly Soil; ſo that as they 
have more or leſs Nouriſhment in one Pond 
than another, they are larger or ſmaller in 
Proportion, tho' they were all of the ſame 
Breed and Age, for the Spawn of one Fiſh 
hatches - 


. 
. hatches all in one Day, ray within three or 
four Hours Time. 55 _ 
34h, If we take the Seed of any Plant 
from one Head or Secd Pod only, and ſow 
that Seed in three or four ſeveral ſorts of 
Soil, ſome of the Plants whichſpring from that 
Seed will be more luxuriant and yigorous 
than others; according as the ſeveral ſorts of 
Land have Salts in them neceſſary for the 
Nouriſhmenr of the Seed ſown in it: I havg 
ſown Rye-Graſs : Seed gather d from one 
Stalk or Head in four ſeveral Places, and the 
Encreaſe of Vegetation has been nearly as 
different as if I had ſown four different ſorts 
of Graſs; they are more or leſs vigorous as 
they have à greater or leſſer Share of Nou- 
riſhment. 1 7 
So all Cattle, where they find Graſs or o- 
ther Food which yields them a natural Plen- 
ty of Nouriſhment without Abatement, du- 
ring the Time of their Growth, have their 
Parts more fully explain'd, ſo that they are 
much larger in Bulk than thoſe of the ſams 
Breed, which are pinchd in their Diet, or 
have plenty of ſuch Food which is not 2 - 
greeable to them, for one and the other are 
equally detrimental to them. And ſo like- 
wiſe when” Cattle are come to the Extent of 
their Growth, that we can diſcern by their 
Bulk, whether they have fed plentifully or 
ſparingly, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
either their Hair or Wool, which are ſo ma- 
ny Plants growing upon their Bodies, will 
be more or leſs ſizable: If they are large in 
Body they have more Juices to ſupply and 
nouriſh their Hair or Wool; and in ſuch = 
RS. tnat 
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that their Hair or Wool will be ſtronger ot 
coarſer, and their Fleſh more ſpungy or leſs 
firm; than what we find in thoſe of the ſame 
Race which have fed on ſhorter or leſs luxu- 
riant Diet; for J obſerve, that ſuch Cattle, 
either Sheep or Kine, which have a ſhort 
Bite, or are ſparingly dieted; have generally 
if not always finer Coats than the former, 
for the Reaſon I have given before. But we 
Mould obſerve likewiſe, that this full or ſcan- 
ty Food mult begin from their Birth, and it 
is this I think that will make them larger or 
ſmaller boned, tho' they all come: from the 
ſame Stock. So the ſhort Bite of Sheep, upon 
. Tome Downs or Heaths, or ſome Herbs 
which they find there, may occaſion their Bo- 
dies to be ſmall and their Wool fine; as on 
the contraty rich Land abounding in high 
Graſs, or the Herbs naturally growing with 
ſuch Graſs, may probably be the Oceaſion of 
the large ſize of Sheep feeding there, and of the 
Coarſeneſs of the Wool; ſo likewiſe do theſe 
Kinds of Food bring the Ewes to bloſſom 
or to the rut ſooner or later in the Year: 
But to uſe Art with them upon ſuch a Foun- 
dation, one might have Breeding Sheep for 
any Month in the Lear; it has been try'd 
upon ſome Creatures which never have been 
known to couple in our Climate, and has 
had an immediate Effect upon them. 

In ſome Parts of North Wales J am aſſured, 
that Goats often couple with Sheep, and 
therefore the Wool is ſometimes worſe than 
it is elſewhere in England ; and Care ſhould 
be taken if poſſible, to prevent it: Nor 
ſhould we chuſe our Rams of fuch * as 
X ave 
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have Horns, for their Offspring endanger 
the Ewes in yeaning. The Dodder Sheep are 
prefer'd by every Shepherd of Judgment, be- 
ing good Breeders with little hazard. 
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Some Obſervations concerning the Breed. 
N and Suckling of Lambs in the 


Houſe. 


WE are firſt to remark, that the Ewes 
Y which are fed in ſome Parts where there 
are invigorating Herbs, go to rut or bloſſom 
in every Month in the Year, except April, May, 
or the Beginning of June. Theſe Herbs 
which are ſq invigorating and forcing to the 
Spirits, are more particularly found in dry 
than in wet Places; but at preſent I ſhall 


not mention their reſpective Kinds, not ha- 


ving by me the Memorandums that concern 
them; but in ſome future Papers I ſhall pro- 
miſe my Reader a Liſt of them, together 
with ſome Directions from Experience, con- 
cerning bringing Ewes to rut in April and 
May, ſo that every Month in the Year ſome 
of his Sheep may produce Lambs. But in 
the mean Time, I muſt acquaint him, that 
whatever Ewes he finds molt forward to rut 
in December or January, he muſt keep them 
from taking the, Rams, which every skilful 
dhepherd knows how to do. 1 
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But, however, concerning the Suckling of 
Lambs, it will be firſt proper that I explain 
ſome few Terms which are neceſſary to be u- 
ſed, and which perhaps may not be under- 
ſtood in every County. 

1/t. Baſtard Ewes in Surry, are thoſe Ewes 
which ſuckle the Lambs of other Ewes, or 
have loſt their own. 

. 2d. Baſtard Lambs are ſuch Lambs as have 
loſt their Dams, and fuck npon other Ewes. 

34. Tod Belly, is when a Lamb is thin 
belly'd like a Greyhound, or cling'd up. 
4th. To ſuck gt head, is a young Lamb's 
ſucking the firſt of the Milk. : 

Now, with regard to the Houſe for Lambs 
it ought to be divided into Stalls, that every 
Lamb may be more conveniently ſuckled; and 
Care ought to be taken that roo many Lambs 
are not put into one Houſe at one Time, 
leſt they fall diſtemper'd, and become Set or 
Tod BHelly'd ; to prevent which, alſo Care 
muſt be taken that what Milk the youngeſt 
Lambs leave (if any) may be ſuck'd by the 
oldeſt Lambs 

If you have any Baſtard Ewes, ſuckle the 
eldeſt Lambs, beginning about Seven in the 
Morning, and about Four in the Afternoon ; 
and when the Baſtard Ewes have Milk enough 
to ſuckle all your Lambs thereon, then put 
in the Dams only at Noon, and between 
Nine and Ten at Night, and out again be- 
tween Nine and Ten in the Morning. | 

To avoid Miſtake, which might happen 
in the Suckling of many Lambs, we muſt 
mark them to know which has been longeſt 
in ſuck on the Baſtard Ewes, and thoſe 1 
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have been long at ſuck to ſuck, ſtill at Head. 
As ſoon as poſſible, let your Ewes Ud- 
ders and Tails be clip'd from the Wool, to 
keep them clean from the Dirt they are apt 
to gather in the Houſe. 

When thoſe which ſuck at Head on the 
Baſtard Ewes have had their Meal, put on 
thoſe Lambs which you deſign next to ſuck 
at Head, to ſuck thoſe Ewes clean of their 
Milk. | n 

Obſerve if you have any Twin Lambs or 
Damms that give little Milk, help them on 
the Baſtard Ewes. 


Feed your Lambs on Flour, Wheat or 


white Peaſe in Troughs, and with Wheat 
Straw in Racks, and ſometimes fine Hay, 
but Straw is better ſor the Colour of their 
Fleſh. | g 
1 é ſhould be fuller yet upon this Head of 
Lambs in Argument for this Practice; but as 
it will require a Cut to explain it ſomewhat 
more fully, I deſign to inſert it in my 
next. | 

But before I conclude, I muſt take Notice 
of a Piece of Foreign Husbandry, which is 
of good Uſe where it is practiſed, which 
depends upon the Houſing of Sheep at Night, 
and from whence we have taken the Method 
of folding our Sheep ar Nights for the Bene- 
fit of Land. In Flanders, and other Parts 
of the Continent, where the Sheep are en- 
danger d by Wolves, they are houſed every 
Evening, in Places ſpread with clean Sand, 
about five or fix Inches thick; which Sand 
Floor, being every Night renew'd, occaſions 
the Whole to be taken away about once in a 
4k N | Week, 
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Week, and is ſo rich, by the Means of the 
Dung and Urine of the Sheep, that 'tis 
purchas'd at great Rates, and makes excet- 
lent Manure for {tubborn Ground. 


[ 


To Mr. R. S. concerning the 8 
provement of Land, by ſowing of 
Onions. 


$1 Ry 


AS I am under an Obligation of keep- 
ing a pretty large Correſpondence, on 
account of my Studies, you will excuſe me 
that I did not anſwer yours ſooner ; ſome 
are in more haſte than others, and unleſs the 
Occaſion of Letters require immediate Diſ- 
patch, I anſwer them in turn as I receive 
them, which now and then has given Oc- 
caſion ro ſome Gentlemen ro imagine I ne- 
glected their Friendſhip. You dclired my 

Opinion of Oniozs and Saffron, how they 
might be planred, and in what Soil; but I 
muſt aſſure you, there is no Time loſt to 
you on that Account, for as your Letter 
bears date in September, it was impoſſible to 
do any Thing to the Purpole, in either pro- 
pagating of Onions or Saffron ſo late in the 
Year; for then Onion are out of the Ground, 
and Saffron is in Flower, as you obſerve in 
your Letter; and it is next to Death to 
| move 
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move any laſting Roots of that ſort at that 
Time. | 
In the next Place, as you deſire to know 
the Native Place of every Tribe of Fruit 
which we now cultivate in our Gardens, it 
has employ'd much of my Time to diſco» 
ver to what Parts of the World we owe 
thoſe ſeveral Enjoyments, as I ſhall mention 
in their Turn; for I think it will be no 
ſmall] Help to know the Climate in which 
every ſort of Fruit had its original Spring ; 
for then we might have a better gueſs at 
the ſeveral Situations and Expoſures neceſ- 
ſary for each in our Gardens : beſides too, 
by means of our extenſive Trade, we may 
learn even the Qualities of thoſe Soils which 
Nature has beſtow'd on every Fruit bearing 
Plant, for its wholſome Nouriſhment. 
But to begin with the Onion: I am per- 
ſwaded there is not any Root which brings 
more Profit to the Planter, with ſmall! Ex- 
pence, than it ſelf ; for one Year I knew 
that much leſs than an Acre of Onions were 
ſold for threeſcore Pounds, after they had 
been dry d on a Kiln ; but indeed that Year 
the Ground, by means of Froſts, was fo 
confined, that the Gardeners in many Pla- 
ces had not Opportunity of purting in the 
Onion Seed till about the Middle or End of 
March, and ſome later; ſo that as they came 
out of the Ground the Fly deſtroy'd them; 
and as I have more than once remark'd, tis 
about the Beginning of April that the Fly 
which infects the Onions in their moſt ten- 
der State commonly appears; and J find that 
the Perſon who ſold 2 5 Onions had taken 
3 * 
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4 more early Opportunity of ſowing them 
than other People ; for upon the firſt Break- 
ing of the great Froſt, Anno 1714. he put in 
the Seed, and tho' it happened to freeze af- 
terwards, the Seed ſhelter d in the Earth 
began to prepare it ſelf for that Germinati- 
on, which appeard before others had ſown 
any Seed at all; fo that when the Fly came 
in April, either thro' ſhelter from Blaſts, or 
the vigorous State of the young Plants, they 
were render'd capable of detending them- 
ſelves againſt the Fly. But however this may 
be ſuppoſed to be accidental, yet I find that 
an Acre of Onions, one Year with another, may 
be made worth upwards of Forty Pounds ; 
or even more profitable than if a Quarter 
of that Quantity of Ground was ſpread or 
coverd with one Stratum or Layerof Apples, 
as cloſe as they can lie together; for the 
Hough which goes between the Onions is 
but two Inches wide, or thereabouts, when 
they are bent in Growth; and the Onions in 
their Roots, when they are full grown, one 
with another, may be about an Inch and 
half Diameter: ſo that my Conjecture is ra- 
ther under than over the Matter ; for in 
Orchard Trees, I am very apt to believe the 
Apples produced by every Tree, lying in a 
ſingle Layer upon a Flat, will not cover 
that Space of Ground which the Tree ſpreads 
over, beſides the common hazard which the 
greater Bodies are ſubject to of being fre- 

uently blaſted by their more aſpiring 
ee while the lower Race lie under 
ſhelter, and ſafe from the bolder Attempts 
of the Air: So that for this Reaſon an _ | 

Th 
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of Onions are better than an Acre of Apple 


Trees, not only each ſingle Year, but one 
Year with another. To this I may add, 
that many ſorts of Apples and Onions, 
when they are ſold in tolerable Years, by 
the Peck, yield about Six Pence per Peck; 
theſe indeed are the Refuſe or Scum of the 
Crop ; but in the ſame Proportion, with re- 
gard to one another, do they bring Benefit 
to the Maſter, when they are the Choiceſt 
of the Crop ; for the beſt of the Onions 
are always clean'd and dry'd on Kilns, and 
are much more refin'd in their Flavour, and 
more gentle and ſweet to the Taſte, than 
thoſe which are not dry'd : By the firſt, I 
mean thoſe which are commonly ſold about 
London in Ropes, and by the other I mean 
thoſe that are ſold by the Peck. The Spaniſb 
Onions are all dry'd, and therefore looſe 
their pepper'd Reliſh, and beſides by the Dry. 
ing of Onions, they looſe that Spirit of Vege- 
ration which would elſe promote their grow- 
ing before we could uſe them in the *Kitchin. 
From hence I am led to think, that when 
any Onion begins co ſprour, Nature is ac- 
tive, and then ir deſires the Earth, and ſhould 
immediately be planted for to gather Seed 
from, eſpecially if the Root is large, and 
promiſes Strength and Vigour; for, how 
can we expect an healthful and vigorous Off- 
ſpriog, unleſs the Progenitor has a natural 
and healthful Strength of Body ? Or to fol- 
low the greateſt Authors, we may ſay, that 
if we follow Nature, we are in the Road to 
Wiſdom. Ir is certain, that when an Onion 
begins to ſprout, it 1s its Time of growing, 
; and 
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and the Earth is requiſite then to ſupport its 
Deſign : But it is not every Root of this kind 
which ſprouts juſt at the ſame Seaſon; ſome 
will begin in November, ſome in December, 
and others in January; but whenever any 
of them-begin to ſhew their Diſpoſition to 
ſprout, then the All-wiſe Author of Nature 
has appointed them the Aſſiſtance of their 


natural Bed and Nouriſhment, This Argu- 


ment cannot be eaſily overthrown by Men 
of Reaſon, becauſe Reaſon is the Voice of 
Nature, as Nature is the Will of the Crea- 
tor of Nature. Were we to ſpeak of Brute 
Beaſts, every one, according to his Kind, 
has a certain Mode of acting; ſo Vegeta- 
bles have their natural Intent, and without 
that is ſatisfied, the Conſequence is dange- 
rous to their Health; the natural Bent there- 
tore of every Vegetable or Animal ought to 
be conſulted, if we have any regard to it, 
or otherwiſe we might often become Suffer- 
ers by the Neglect. From this Remark we 
may gather, that not only Onion Seed, but 
all others, when they come from ſtrong 
Roots, will produce more, luſty Plants than 
the Seed which is ſaved from mean unnou- 

riſh'd Roots. 3 
In the laying up of Onions, we find that 
where they have not been well dry'd, or are 
laid too cloſe together, or in too great Heaps, 
they ſooner begin to ſprout, than when the 
more watry Parts are exhal'd by the Sun, 
and they are laid ſingly ; ſo that 'ris neceſſa- 
ry to guard againſt theſe- two Evils, if we 
deſire our Onions to laſt long in Kitchin 
Uſe; but if we deſign to gather good 585 
rom 
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from them, the above Directions may take 
Place. | 

Now when we have taken this Care of 
the Seed, let us conſider from a preceding 
Argument, that we muſt ſow it as ſoon as 
the Earth begins to retake its Power of ac- 
ting upon Vegetables of this Kind. My 
Relation will inform you, that the greateſt 
Succeſs was by putting in the Onion Seed 
in February, as ſoon as the Weather was open; 
and it has been my conſtant Rule never to 
ſow the Seeds of any Bulbous Root, later in 
the Spring of the Year: And it is no leſs 
certain, that an Onion is ſo much a Bulb, 
that all Bulbous Roots are ſtil'd Onion Root- 
ed Plants. I find, that if I ſow any of this 
ſort of Seed later than February, my Seeds 
are in danger of being loſt, either by Ver- 
min in their tender State, or by mixture of 
Weather too rough for them, when they 
firſt appear above Ground, or elſe by a too 
dry Seaſon, which is common in March, ſo 
that the Seed does not come up at all. 

The Land which is commonly choſen for 
this Purpoſe 1s a generous Loam, which is 
ſuppoſed ro conſiſt of about equal Parts of 
Sand and Clay; and even tho' this Soil is 
more generally inclined to aſſiſt Vegetables 
than any other, yet it is thought by ſome to 
require a large Quantity of Manure or Dung 
to make it agreeable to the Vegetation of 


Onions: But from my own Obſervation, I 


find that this Loam of ir ſelf, without the 
Charge of Dung, brings Onions as large and 
as good as the dung'd Ground ; this I ob- 
ſerved in ſome Gardens where the People 

told 
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told me they never had apply'd any Manure 
ro the Land, but what they had now and 
then taken out of the Ditches, and the Drift 
Sand of the High-ways. In ſome other Pla- 

ces I took Notice of Onions of a tolerable 
good Size, and extremely well taſted, which 
were ſown upon a black ſort of Sand, which 
Soil ſeem'd to be intermixt with about a 
third Part of Fiborous Roots, ſuch as the 
Roots of Heaths; and from the State of the 
Land about it, I am perſwaded it was. ſo, 
and had not been long encloſed ; but howe- 
ver, the People told me, when I ſpoke in 
praiſe of their Onions, and enquir'd how 
they had enrich d the Land for them, that 
they had not done any thing more than dig 

it up and ſow the Seed. | 
In my own Garden J have had as good 
and large Roots of this ſort, without uſing 
any Manure, as my next Neighbour, who 
has cover'd his Ground four Inches thick 
with Dung; ſo that I am of Opinion, the 
great Expence of Dung may be ſaved in 
this Caſe, and that ſandy and heathy Ground, 
and the Loam which I have mention'd, may 
by good digging or plowing, and timely 
ſowing, be renderd capable of producing a 
valuable Crop. I have ſeen an Acre or two 
of good Onions growing in a ſandy Field, 
near H/andſor, where little Dung was uſed. 
Again, in the Management of a Crop, of 
Onions, we mult obſerve, that when they 
are grown to be as big as the Stem of a 
Crow Quill, they muſt be houghed, as well 
to clear them from Weeds, which would an- 
- noy them while they were young, as to i 
the 


| Ins 

the Plants at a due Diſtance one from anos 
ther; the Breadth of the Hough Blade as 
I have obſerv d, is about two Inches, and 
it ſhould be a careful Man who is uſed to 
the Work that is employ'd on that Occaſion; 
for there is not only requir'd a great Care 
in treading over the Land; with regard to 
the young Crop, but a foreſeeing Eye to 
guide and conduct the Hough forwards; 
that no more are cut up than what are ne- 
ceſſary: In ſhort, the beſt Husbandmen have 
der four Pounds, and four Pounds ten 

hillings per Acre for this Work, when they 
knew their Workmen, as one may well gueſs 
at by viewing a little Piece of their Work; 
by way of Sample, about two or three Days 
after they had done it ; for then the Weeds 
which they had cut down will have little 
Appearance, and the ſtanding Crop will 
ſhew it ſelf, eſpecially if we ſprinkle Water 
over it, ' which darkens the Ground. 


When your Onions are thus put into 4 | 


thriving Method, we need have little Care 
of them till we perceive their Roots have 
nearly done growing, and then the common 
Way is to bend down their Leaves with 
an Arbour Pole; or to any other Way more 
convenient for the common People. Sup- 
poſe this Way ſtops the Motion of the Sap; 
and by that Means the Root benefits in its 
Growth, and if fo it is certainly worth 
while to do it; for if every Onion in an 
Hundred, one with another, ſhould gain 
two Ounces, and by this Means every O- 
nion ſhould gain but half a Quarter of an 
Ounce, then there would be a very conſi- 
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derable Profit; and this additional Weight 
will. likewiſe prove additional in Point of 
Meaſure, ſo that an hundred Roots which: 
might perhaps fill the Meaſure of à Buſhel 
without ſuch. an Art uſed, then if the Art 

uſed has the Effect tis ſuppoſed to have, we 
may expect half a Peck added to every 
Buſhel, which at the leaſt Price of thoſe O- 
nions, ſold by the Peck, is Three Pence, 
which in an Acre well managed will about 
pay for houghing. I confeſs I have follow'd. 
the old beaten Road ſo far as to do this, 
but L cannot be poſitive of the Succeſs. All 
that I ſhall ſay therefore upon this Point is, 
that it is a receivd Opinion among Huſ- 
bandmen and Gardeners, and wiſh that it 
has the Effect which is commonly under- 
ſtood by it; a ſmall Tryal cannot harm you 
very much. 1 
When the Pipes or Leaves of the Onions 
begin to looſe their juvenile or youthful 
green Colour and change yellowiſh, it is 
Time they are taken out of the Earth and 
diſpos'd in the beſt way to dry; therefore 
in rainy Weather tis improper to pull them 
out of the Ground; we ſhould have ſome 
Proſpe& of fair Weather, as we conſult in the 
way of cutting Graſs for Hay, or reaping 
of Corn, for Onions muſt be well dry'd be- 
fore they are laid up, or they will never 
keep for houſhold Uſe; and I have known 
ſome People who have had the good For- 
tune to have coverd Sheds enough to dry 
their Onions in, when Rains have began to 
fall, which has been greatly to their Advan- 
tage; for about the Time of taking them up 
| 1 
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it commonly happens that the rainy Weather 
begins, as it is uncertain, when Grals is cut 
for Hay. 

And now, Sir, from theſe Remarks we 
may gather enough to anſwer the End of 


your Letter, as far, as it relates to the Me- 
thod of 1 improving Land by ſowing of Oni- 


ons upon it; how the Advantage may ariſe 
by ſaving of the Seed is an Article which 
is not mention'd in your Letter. I ſhould 
now proceed to give you ſome Account of 
the Manner how to propagate Saffron, but I 
ſhall defer the Saffron, Oc. to another Op- 


Portanity. 
Your humble Servant, | 
R. BRADLEY: 


OI You ma conſider that after the O- 
nions are out of the Ground, the Land will 
be good for Winter Spinage. 
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A Letter to Mr. Brad ley, concern- 
ing the Influence of the Steam of 
Salt-Petre par Orb 


SIX. 


1 Am ſituate in a Country near a Petre- 
© houſe as we call it, or in other Terms 
© an Houſe where ſach Salt-Petre as is 
© brought from abroad is boyl'd and refin'd 
© for Gun-Powdet. This Place is ſo near me 
© as to communicate the Steam of the Nitre 
when the People are at Work, to the grea- 
teſt Part of my Orchard and Garden, and 
in tlie Opinion of ſome is injurious to my 
Trees and Plants; but however my Or- 
chard is influenced by it, we are certain 
that it never fails to bring me a very plen- 
tiful Crop of Fruit every Lear, tho' all 
thoſe about it have very little, or hardly 
any, and yet my Garden is not leſs ex- 
pos d to blighting Winds, by its natural 
Situation, than the other Orchards in the 
ſame Town. If I may therefore judge 
from the Conſequence, the nitrous Vapour, 
which mixes with the Air that ſurrounds 
my Garden, prevents Blights, and is noxi- 
ous to the Caterpillat, I remember Lord 
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Bacon, in his Natural 27 commends 
the Uſe of Nitre for the Preſervation of 
human Bodies in Health, and moſt of the 
skilful Botaniſts have given it no leſs a 
Character for the Preſervation of Vegeta - 
bles, if its Quantity be rightly proporti- 
ond. Now as I take it, the Air which is 
ſuppoſed to bring Blights is in it ſelf thin 
and very quick of Motion; and therefore 
the Nitrous Fumes raiſed at one End of 
my Garden can not mix with ſuch Air in 
too great Quantity, by means of its Thin- 
neſs and quick Motion, for the Nitrous 
Vapour has much groſſer Particles than 
the fine Air which moves with it, and the 
Quickneſs of Motion of the fine Air may 
drive before it the Fumes I mention with 
that Quickneſs that there cannot lodge 
too much of it upon my Trees, and thus 
mixing indifferęently with the Air, may 
put that Air into ſuch a State, as may 
(agreeable to an Obſervation of yours) 
contribute to the Deſtruction of Inſects or 
their Eggs, which are the Blights in Trees. 
Or it Nitre is allowed to be ſalubrious to 
Trees, and keep them in ſtrength, then I 
remember a' Maxim, that a Body duly 
ſupported by natural Diet, is not capable 
of admitting ahy-Diſtemper, but on the 


contrary reliſts it: This alludes to what 


I have before mentioned, that Nitre in its 
due Quantity is a Preſerver of Health in 
Plants; and more particularly becauſe you 
ſay in ſome of your Works, that a State 


of Air well regulated and appointed in 


its Qualities, 1s received as well into ſome 
| | - Parts 
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Parts of Plants, and cauſe their healthful 
© Diſpoſition, as a Caſe of that kind would 
© do when the Animal Kingdom is the Sub- 
ject. Tis for Reaſons of this ſort that I 
ſuppoſe my Orchard is not ſo ſubject to 
© be blighted as the reſt in our Town, which 
© have not the ſame Benefit from the Va. 
© pour of the Salt-Petre. I ſhould be glad 
© to know your Sentiments of this Matter, 
p and am, | ths 
3 S I R, 


Your Humble Servant, 
A. B. 
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To J. C. Eſqure, concerning 4 Fi- 
gurie or Plantation of Fig- Trees. 


T HE laſt Time I ſaw you I remember 

our Converſation was bent upon the 
Cultivation. of the Fig-Tree, ' 4 Subject 
which has been very rarely touch'd upon by 
Authors, and as rarely look'd into by our 
Gardeners; for Figs, however excellent they 


are, have not yet ſo thoroughly gained upon 
Engliſh Palate as to be generally admi- 


r 1 
The Reaſon perhaps may be, becauſe only 
one of the moſt indifferent Sorts has been in 
common with us; or ele that where ſome 
of the better kinds have been planted, the 
want of Skill in their Management may 
have either rendered them barren, or made 
them bring their young Fruit at ſuch Seaſons 
when our Climate could not ripen them: 
But that every one who are yet ignorant of 
the Excellence of Figs may have it in theit 
Power to be as much regal'd with them as 
thoſe Gentlemen who have eaten them Abroad, 
I ſhall give you my Thoughts of a Figurie 
or Fig Plantation in this publick Manner. 
To begin with the Fruit it ſelf ; it has 
been ſuppoſed generally to bring no Bloſſom, 
and it has rais d Wonder in many ingenious 
Men: Neither the Antients or Moderns 
have 
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have accounted for this Phænomenon, till 
Monſieur Feoffroy, a curious Phyſician at Pa- 
ris, took it in hand, and his Undertaking has 
Thewn him to be no leſs —.— in his En- 
uiry than happy in his Judgment. 

l — the Foot of the Diſcovery of the 
Generation of Plants, he has, with a great 
deal of good Reaſon, conſulted the Nature 
of the Fig; he has examin'd the Fruit at 
different Seaſons, and at different Stages of 
Growth, till at length he diſcover d the Clue 
to that dark Paſſage in Nature, and has un- 
ravel'd the Myſtery to us. 

The Fig: fruit, he obſetves, is not only a 
Neſt of little Fruit diſpoſed withinſide of 
the Skin, but every Seed or Fruit therein has 
all its Female Parts of Generation, as much 
as if it was a Capital Flower; and every 
one of theſe is ſo placed, that the Hollow in 
the Center of the Fruit is large enough to 
permit every one to receive the Farina Fa- 
rundans which may be flung upon them by 
the Apices or Male Parts which lie in the 
upper Part of the Fruit; and he is yer ſo 


exact to mark us out thoſe Parts which do the 


Office of Petals or Flower Leaves above 
the Apices to preſerve them from the Wea- 
ther. This Gentleman has joyn'd a very 
accurate Cutt of all the Parts 'of this Fruit 
done with a Microſcope, at the End of a 
Memoir he -deliver'd at the Royal Acade- 
my of Paris, which was publiſh'd about four 

Years ago. | | 
The Objections which had been made 
to me by ſome People upon Mr. Geoffroy's 
Obſervations are trifling ; for as they — 
they 


„ HULREDVS 
they obſerv'd the Fruit only when it was 
ripe for the Table; they could not then 
certainly find the Apices he mentions, for 
tis a Thought as abſurd as for a Painter to 
paint every ſort of Tree or Herb with the 
Flower or Fruit growing upon it at the 
ſame Time. This is no more natural than 
what I have obſerv'd in ſome Pictures well 
painted, where the Fruits or Flowers of the 
our Seaſons have been jumbled together. 
In the preſent Caſe we muſt conſider, that 
every one of the little Seeds in the Fig is 
a diſtin& Fruit, and as has been obſerv'd has 
Parts common and natural to other Fruits; 
if the Male Parts, or ſuch as give them the 
impregnating Duſt are a little remote from 
them, this is no more, nor ſo much as 
we may obſerve in many other Caſes ; and 
when à Fruit is full ripe, it would be a Jelt 
to look for the Bloſſom. ';, , _ 
The Oak has its Katkins or Juli remote 
from the Fruit Buds, the Cheſnut the ſame, 
the Willow the ſame ; the Aſpin, the Hazle, 
the Gourd, the Melon, the Cucumber, and 
many others have the Male Parts of their 
Bloſſoms ſituate. at the ſame Diſtance from 
the Female or Fruit-bearing Parts, or Bloſ- 
ſoms, tho' many other Fruit bearing Plants 
have them conſtantly together, or in one 
ſingle Bloſſom. But as the Fig has its Ge- 
neration Parts encloſed; ſo the Strawberry 
has all its little Fruits open and expos d to 
to the Air. Every little Seed, which is in 
effect a Fruit, has its Male Parts to impreg - 
nate it, and when once that Work is com- 
pleated, and the Duſty Parts have done 
II. P their 
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their Office they decay and fall off, and the 
Fruit remains in a right State of Growth 
for ripening. 

The Mulberry is in many Reſpects of 
the ſame Kind, but the Katkins are not ſo 
near to the Female Parts of the Bloſſoms as 
the Apices of he Strawberry ; the Mulber- 
ry is not one | ruit, but a Bunch of Fruit, 
for every Knot, as I may call ir, of the Mul- 
berry, 1s only a Part of the Fruit, and that 
is ſurely influenced by the Farina of the 
Katkins. Now the Buſineſs of Impregnati- 
on is no leſs poſſible within the Caſe of the 
Fig Fruit, than upon the Fruits of the 
Strawberry or Mulberry. But to leave that 
Point, let us conſider that there are not 
leſs than forty Kinds of Figgs in Europe, 
which are in their Turns counted valuable, 
and many of them are ſo forward natural. 
ly in ripening, or may be made ſo by Cul- 
ture, that 1t is poſſible to bring a great ma- 
ny Sorts of them to Perfection with us in 
Englund. 

The Way of Planting them is early in the 
Spring, without letting them be long out of 
the Ground, for their Roots ſoon dry, and 
then the Plants languiſh, altho' the drieſt 
rubbiſh Ground is the moſt proper for them, 
or downright Gravel, where this ſort of 
Fruit always does beſt. When I have a 
Mind to propagate a Fig, I draw a young 
Branch through a Pot, as I do the young 
Shoots of the Vines, and cut them off when 
a Summer is paſt, and from the Pots tranſ- 
plant them with the Earth about their Roots 


in Places agrecable to their Conſtitution ; 
thoſe 
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thoſe which come from the hotter Climates, 
in the warmeſt Parts of the Garden, and 
the reſt in Proportion to the Climates they 
come from ; for Vegetables mult have their 
own Way, if we expect them to anſwer our 
Deſigns as well as Animals, or elſe we have 
no Profit from either. 

The forward ſorts of Figs may be plan- 
ted in the Natural Ground, and being left 
at Liberty will bear well, but the late ſorts 
mult be' forced by nailing againſt Walls to 
gain us any Fruit at all; and in this laſt 


Caſe eſpecially, the Method of Pruning 


ſhould be cohſider d, and 1 know not any 
ſo agreeable to Reaſon as what 1 have ob- 
ſervd at Mr. Greening's, Nurſery-Man at 
Brentford, whoſe great Curiolity leads him 
at any reaſonable Expence to dive into the 
Secrets of Nature. About the End of July 
he tops the Branches of his Fig-Trees, and 
rhereby not only prevents the Autumn Fruit 
coming forward againſt the Winter Seaſon, 


but prepares his Trees to make good Shoots 


in the Spring, which bring their Summer 
Fruit with them. This, Sir, is what my 
Time will permit me to give you concern- 
ing Figs, and 1 ſhall gladly take another 
Opportunity of communicating to you my 
other Thoughts upon this Subject. 


I am, SI R. 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 
R. BRADLEY. 
P 2 RE. 
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REMARKS upon the. Weather 
and Produce of the Gardens 1 in this 
Month, 


- 


PRONE the Firſt to 14 Siath of this 
Month we had rainy Weather, and to 
the T hirteenth the Days were dark, with- 
our wet; from thence to the Seventeenth 
we had dark, hazy, rainy, and cold Weather. 
Upon the Seventeenth we had à Froſt and 
little Snow, the Temper of the Air very 
cold, as it continued till the Pwenty-fourth, 
the. Weather all that Time dark, with now 
and then a little Rain. The Air was mo- 
derate from the Twenty fourth to the Twen- 
ty ſeventh, the Weather a little inclin'd to 
Rain, and from the Twenty ſeventh to the 
End we had for the moſt Part of the Day 
clear Weather, the Mornings about ehr En- 
trance were cloudy and haz 
The Beginning fa this aL. I eat good 
Collyflewers in Surry, and a young Crop of 
Kidney-beans which had been nurs'd under 
Frames and Glaſſes, were in good Conditi- 
on for the Table ; -they -were ſown about 
the Middle of Juh. 

1 ſaw ſome tolerable good Bebe in 
Covent. Garden Market. 

We have now all ſorts of Greens or 
Roots that are profitable zo the 8 
FI 35 1 © PTY 7% 28 


#5 8 
Nor are we without ſeveral excellent Fruits, 
ſuch as Apples, Pears, ſome Quinces, Pom- 4 
granates ; and about the Beginning I ſaw ſome .. it 
Peaches, which had been ſo well kept, that | 
they ſeem'd to be in great Perfection. 

This Month likewiſe I eat ſome good 

Muſhrooms, which were rais'd after the |; 
French Manner, ſo that we have now a Pro- ö 
ſpe& of having them cultivated in our Eng- q 
4% Gardens all the Year about. : 0 
Aſparagus upon hot Beds was common 
enough, and Minth, with other green Salads 
were found in every Garden of Note about 
the Town. 
Mr. Fowler, Gardener to Sir Nathanie} 
Gould, at Stoke- Newington, had ſome Cucum. 
ber Plants in great Forwardneſs, and about 
the End Fruit appear'd upon them. 


The End of the Month of November. 
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An Account of ſuch extraordinary In- 
ventions, and natural Productions, as 
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To the Right Honourable the 


Lord Viſcount Caſtlemaine, 


n 
IRB IS 


Husbandry and Gardening, 


For the Month of December, 


Is, with the greateſt Reſpect, 
Inſcribd by 


His moſt Obliged 
Humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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1 Mr. eh. S. concerning Wecken, hols 
Land may be improv'd by it, and 
Tre the native Places of our ſeverd 

_—_ Trees; ; with uſeful Re- 


_— —— 


a Wl former Letter to you was, 
CEL concerning the Improvement 
IN of Land by Onions; and now 
I come to anſwer, as well as 
| I can, your ſecond Queſtion, 
concerning Saffron, and to 
give you ſome Account of the native Places 
of our ſeveral Tribes of Fruit Trees, 1 
e 


* 
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is alſo in moſt Circumſtances like the Cro- 
cus Flower, and of a blewiſh purple Colour, 
but the Times of bloſſloming/of Crocus and 
the Saffron are different; the Crocus I ſpeak 
of appears in the Spring, and the Saffron 
Flower riſes in Autumn; the Leaves of one 
and the other are nearly of the ſame Figure, 
but thoſe of the Saffron are much the long- 
eſt, and are of a deeper green Colour than 


are thoſe of the Spring Crocus It has, — 
obſer vd by Tome Auchory/ ken e Saffron 


differs from our Spring Ctocus, becauſe it 
brings its Flowers naked, or befarg any Leaves 
appear, but ſo in effect does the Spring Cro- 
cus; for when the Flowers open, we can 
then narrowly diſtinguiſh the ſharper Points 
of the Leaves, as we may do when the Sat- 
fron' comes to flower ; the Piſtits of the Sa 

fron Flower, which are the Parts only uſed 


in the Shops, if they are not gather'd early 


in the Morning, while they are moſt pro- 
minent, will give us reaſon to complain, 
for when the Sun begins to influence them, 
they ſhrink into leſs than half their firſt 
Subſtance, and almoſt retire under Ground; 
ſo the Spring Crocus likewiſe does the ſame 
as ſoon as the Flower begins to open by the 


Sun's Warmth. I remember the late inge 


nious Mr. Moreland; F. R. S. who for a great 
part of his Life employ'd his leifure Hours 
in his Garden, told me firſt of the Piſtilum 
of the Crocus drawing it ſelf into the Ground 
at the Approach of the Sun, as much as its 
Parts could well bear to be contracted, and 
4 4 In 
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ih that Gentleman's Company I' had the 
Jeaſure of obſetving, that, His Obſervation 
was exact and conſtant in gear an hundred 
Trials of Flowers equally open'd: but in 
ſome others which were more open d the Pi- 
ſtilum was fhorter, in thoſe leſs blown the 
Piſtilum was longer and more ſpongy: How- 
ever, at the Bottom of theſe are the Seed 
Veſſels which lie within the Ground; and 
there is no Difficulty of ſaving the Seeds, if 
we timely mark thoſe Flowers we like. 
Mr. Fairchild has rais'd abundance of fine 
ſorts. of Crocus from Seeds which he ſav'd 
from the common ſorts. | 
But now let us proceed to the Culture of 
Saffron ; and firſt of all concerning the Soil 
about Saffron Walden, in Eſex, which was 
once the chief Market for it, as well as the 
principal Place of its Growth; but of late 

ears we find it cultivated in the Grounds a- 
bout Cambridge, and in ſome other Places in 
England, and find it proſper well in almoſt 
every kind of Soil, except the ſtiffer ſort of 


ay. — £ 
The Soil then about Saffron Walden, where 
J have ſeen it grow, is a chalky Loom, but 
of that Kind which is moſt eaſily broken; in 
ſome Places there is à Coat of light Earth 
over the Chalk, about three or four Inches 
thick, which is ſufficiently deep for Saffron 
Roots; in other Places I have ſeen ſome 
Beds of it proſpering well in common Heath 
Ground, where the Surface had been burnt 
and turn'd in by a common Plough. And 1 
am ſatisfied from Experience, that the Saf- 
fron cultivated in this laſt ſort of Land, is 
e | not 
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not any ways inferior, either in Quantity or 
Quality, to that which urg bout Maldin 
and Cambridge; ſo that ſome Gentlenieri al 
ready, by my Advice, have planted ſore 
Acres of it upon heathy Ground, and ſuch 


Land as was hardly worth one Shilling per 


Acre, and have had very profitable Crops ; 
fo that I do not doubt but their Example 
will be follow'd by many who are Maſters o 
fach ſort of Land ; for there is no want of 
Dung or any other Manure in this Cafe, bu 
what only is the Produce of the ſame Grour 
viz..the Aſhes of its Surface. We may obſerve, 
that whoever are the firſt Promoters of this 


eaſy part of Husbandry, will be the greateſt 


Gainers, for as it comes to be more general, 
the Price of Saffron will aſſuredly fall, even 
though there will be a good demand for it ; 
for the Engliſh Saftron is eſteem d by all to 
be the beſt in the World. I may obſerve by 
the by, that at preſent it is yet ſc᷑arce enoug 

to make it worth the while of ſome People 


to mix it with the Petals or Leaves of Ma. 


rygold Flowers; which, was it in great- 
er Plenty, would put à ſtop to that Adul- 
teration of it, and I queſtion not, but in 
a few Tears, to ſee rather too much than too 
little; for 1 find Men are generally ſo dif- 
ed to follow thoſe Methods which have 
- profitable at little Expence to their 
Neighbours, that the Markets become over- 
ſock'd...,. Hops is a capital Inſtance of it, 
which when they were firſt propagated in 
Hampſhire, raiſed very conſiderable Eſtates to 
their Owners; but ſince the Number of Hop 
Gardens are ſo prodigioully encreas d Sr 
| n 
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find they are much lower in their Price than 
they were about the Beginning: But, how- 
ever, there is time enough yet to get a great 
deal of Money by Saffron; and as ſuch Land 
will do for it as has been hitherto of ſmall 
Regard, ſo every Acre which is cultivated in 
this manner, will be like a new Acquiſition 
of Territory gain'd to the Publick. | 

To proceed then to the planting of Safe 
fron: When the Ground has been well pre- 
pared with the Plough, we are to provide 
an Inſtrument like an Hough, but with a 
Blade much broader than that of the largeſt 
common Hough. Some Blades in the ſtiffer 
Grounds may be about a Foot wide, and 
for the more light and ſandy Lands, the 
Blades may be about eighteen Inches. With 
this Tool or Inſtrument the Land is drawn 

into Ranges, ſomewhat like Furrows, about 
three Inches deep. When one Range is made, 
lay your Saffron Roots in it about three In- 
ches aſunder; when this Range is planted, 
then, with the ſame Inſtrument, draw ano- 
ther Range on the ſide of it, and the Earth 
which will be turn'd out of the Second, will 
cover the Roots planted in the Firſt. In the 
planting this Root it ſhould be obſerv'd, that 
the Depth of every Range or Furrow ſhould, 
as near as poſſible, be the ſame : The Time 
of planting theſe Roots is commonly about 
Midſummer, for then the People in the Saffron 
Countries generally take up their Store out 
of the Ground, and: then they may be bought 
in the Markets by the Buſhel, which is not al- 
ways of one Price. About that Seaſon we 
may meet with them, and at no other Time. 
| "os R Bur 
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But however this Cuſtom prevails in the 
Saffron Countries, I am ſure from Experi- 
ence, that Saffron Roots may as ſafely be 
taken up as ſoon as the Leaves are dead, as 
to let them lie in the Ground a Fortnight 
or three Weeks afterwards ; for the deadneſs 
or falling of the Leaves of any Plant, ſhews its 
natural Diſpoſition to reſt from Growth, and 
then it has no great Occaſion for the Earth's 
Aſſiſtance, till the Time draws near of its 
awaking again to its Buſineſs of Vegetating. 
But the Ground being planted, ſome few 
Flowers will, perhaps, appear in September 
following, naked, or without any green 
Leaves; and about the End of September or 
Beginning of October, the green Leaves ap- 
pear and ſhoot to a good Length: Then with 
an Hough, whoſe Blade is about three Inches 
wide, cut the Weeds which appear among 
the Plants ; but the Leaves which hold their 
Greeneſs all the Winter and part of the 
Spring, ſhould not be diſturb'd, for that weak- 
ens the Root. Hares are great Lovers of 
them, and therefore the Country People are 
obligd to fence in their Saffron Grounds 
with Hurdles, or other good Fence, to keep 
the Hares out. 

The next Year after planting we may ex- 
peat about a third or fourth Part of what 
they eſteem a full Crop; and this Year, as 
ſoon as the green Leaves are quite decay d, 
clean the whole Ground with an Hough, 
which will greatly help the Roots. 

The third and fourth Years with this or- 
dering, we may expect full Crops ; but then 
the Roots and their Offspring muſt 8 

| taken 
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taken out of the Ground to make freſh Planta- 
tions; an Acre of Saffron-Roots of this ſtan- 
ding, will plant about Three Acres and half. 

When the Saffron comes to flower, the 
Bloſſoms muſt be gathered very early in the 
Morning, becauſe, as I obſerved before, the 
Stile or Piſti/am, which is the pure Saffron, 
ſhrinks at the approach of the Sun: therefore 
in great Saffron- Grounds, all the Hands they 
can get are cmploy'd to pick it every Mor- 
ning while it laſts in Flower. We muſt un» 
derſtand that 'tis only the Stile of the Flow- 
er which is the Saffron, the other Parts are 
of no uſe; and I am very apt to believe 
there may be good Saffron gathered from the 
blew Spring Crocus, for there 1s little or no 
difference in the Flowers of one or the other 
ſort; and if ſo, the Spring will bear a tolera- 
ble Crop the firſt Year of Planting. ; 

As they gather the Saffron, they put it be- 
tween Sheets of White Paper, and dry it on 
little Kilns, which every one is provided 
with ; and the Fire they uſe on this occaſion 
is Charcole. At Littlebury, near Walden, the 
Method of Drying it may be beſt ſeen at the 
Flowering Seaſon; for there is ſo much an 
Art in it, that barely by that means, ſome 
Saffron is Five or Ten Shillings per Pound 
better than other. | 

Abour Three Pounds of freſh Saffron will 
dry to about one Pound; and I have known 
ſometimes the Years Crop gather'd from one 
Acre, to amount to near Eighteen Pound 
weight; bur Ten Pound upon an Acre 1s 
common enough. The Price it will bear in 
the Market depends upon two things beſides 

| | R 2 Engroſſing, 
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Engroſſing; firſt, the Plenty of it in the Mar- 
ket, and ſecondly, upon the good Management 
in Drying it. As to the Quantity of it, which 
1s ſome Years more, and ſome Years leſs, 
that is occaſioned by the greater or leſs num- 
ber of full-cropt Acres which happen to be 
on foot at one time more than another : for 
above Four Years it muſt not ſtand in a Place, 
but the Ground broke up; and therefore it 
would be belt ordered to keep a parcel of 
Lands ſo planted with Saffron, that the full 
Crops might gradually ſucceed one another. 
But if the blew Spring Crocus anſwers the 
End I propoſe, the Crop is much more cer- 
tain, and its Culture ſtill more eaſie. In dear 
Years, it has been ſold for upwards of Five 
Pounds per Pound, and in ſome Years for a 
Guinea; but however it be, the Cultivater 
is ſtill a Gainer by it. 

I have here given you all that I can at pre- 
ſent think of, concerning the manner ot Pro- 
pagating of Saftron ; and ſhall proceed to an- 
{wer the other Part of your Letter, relating 
to the Native Places of the ſeveral Tribes of 
Fruits cultivated in our Gardens. | 

I ſhall begin with Cherries, which were not 
known in Europe till Lucullus had overcome 
Mithri dates, King of Pontus, Ann. Rom. 683. 
at which time Lucullus firſt brought them 
from Pontus into nah, but were not till an 
Hundred Years after brought into Britain, 
as the great Sir Milliam Temple obſerves in 
his Writings. This Pontus is a Province in 
Aa Minor, between Bithynia and Paphlagonia, 
thus called becauſe it lies all along the Euxine 
Sea, whoſe Capital City was Heraclea. — 

ate 
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late Mr. Vernon, a Perſon of extraordi- 
nary Curioſity in theſe Matters, has given 
an Account in a Letter which he ſent 
from that part of the World, that near the 
Black Sea, there was a Town named Chere- 
um, or Chireſium, about which Cherry-Trees 
grew wild, and he ſuppoſes they might take 
their Name from thence; its Latitude is a- 
bout Forty three Degrees North, which is 
about Eight Degrees and a half more South 
than London, where Cherries grow very well 
without Shelter; or even as far as Edinburgh, 
they are cultivated with good Succeſs. Now 
the Latitude of Edinturgh is Fifty fix Degrees 
Five Minutes; ſo that here is one Inſtance of 
Plants which will bear with Change of Cli- 
mate about Thirteen Degrees. 

In the next place it is obſerv'd by Sir 
William Temple, that after the Conqueſt of 
Africk, Greece, the leſſer Aa and Syria, were 
brought into Ita all the forts of Mala, 
which we interpret Apples, and might ſig- 


niſie no more at firſt. 


The Apricots coming from Epira, were 
called Mala Epirotica. Their Peaches from 
Perfia, Mala Perfica. Citrons from Media, 
Mala Medica, Pomgranats from Carthage, 
Mala Punica. Quinces from a little Iſland 
in the Grecian Sea, Mala Cathonea. And their 
beſt Pears were brought from Alexandria, 


Numidia, Greece and Numancia, as appears 


by their ſeveral Appellations. Their Plumbs 
from Armenia, Sjria, but chiefly from Da- 

maſcus. | 
We are inform'd by the ſame great Author, 
that the Fruits of Rome, in about an Hundred 
Years, 
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Years, carne from Countries as far as their 
Conqueſts had reached, and made their great 
Advances in Jtaly about the Auguſtan Age. 
But let us examine now the Climates they 
ſeverally came from, that we may the better 
know how to place them in our Gardens, and 
begin with the Mala Epirotica or Apricot, which 
was brought from Epire, or Epirus, a Province 
in Greece. It was ſeparated from Macedon, b 
the River Cahdnus, and Mount Pindus ; their 


Chief Cities were Lerta, Beſtia, Preveza, &c. 


then the Apricot grew or was eſteem'd Natu- 
ral, about Forty Degrees North Latitude, 
which is Four Degrees more South or nearer 
the South than the Cherry. A Gentleman told 
me about Four Years ſince, of an Apricot 
which had a ſmooth Skin, which came from 
the Coaſt of Barbary, where I am inform- 
ed this kind of Fruit grows wild ; but yer the 
Degree of Latitude is the fame with part of 
Greece, ſo that its Government in the Garden 

is the ſame | 
Next let us conſider the Mala Perfica, which 
we mean when we ſpeak of Peaches. They 
have their Name from Perſia, but that is ſo 
general, that we know not where to fix 
our Point; for Per/fa extends it ſelf from a- 
bout Thirty to Forty Degrees; but if we take 
the Medium of that, then we ſuppoſe them 
to grow all in the ſame Place: It is about 
Thirty Five Degrees North Latitude; but it 
is likely their early ſorts grow in Places near 
the Caſpian Sea, Five Degrees North from the 
middle of Perſia, which is my Perſian Lati- 
tude; and our lateſt Peaches might come 
from thoſe Parts towards the Perſian Gult, 
which 
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which lie above Five Degrees more South 
than the Point I fix for Perſia: ſo that there 
may be Ten Degrees difference of Latitude 
even in Perſia, the Peach Country. The dif- 
ference however, according to the Point I 
mention, viz, the middle of Perſia and Lon- 
don, is above Sixteen Degrees; or if we add 
Five Degrees more South, and ſuppoſe Peach- 
es to come from about the Per ſian Gulf, then 
the Difference between London and the Peach- 
Country is more than Twenty one Degrees. 
It is certain, that Peach Trees in J[taly will 
grow to Sixteen or Eighteen Foot high in 
Two or Three Years after Planting, without 
Walls, which ſhews they love Heat; and our 
belt Walls in Eng/and will not conſtantly ri- 
pen all the ſorts : However, our Catalogue of 
Peaches furniſhes us with ſo many various 
kinds, that we have ſome or other from June 
to November, and I therefore fancy their dif- 
ferent Times of Ripening happens from the 


difference of the Climates they were brought 


from, as I hinted before: For every Vegeta- 
ble that I know of will, if poſſible, preſerve 
its natural Time of Spring and Growth, what- 
erer Climate it comes from or is in; if it 
comes from under the Line to us, it will aim 
at ſhooting in its own Seaſon, if we can but 
keep them alive. But I ſhall ſhew theſe Dif- 
terences of Latitude more plainly at the End 
of this Letter, in a Table. 
Next the Pomgranate, or Mala Punica, is 
a Fruit which was brought into ah from 
Carthage near Tunis, whoſe Latitude is Thir- 
ty three Degrees North; 'tis to be ſuppoſed, 
that this Tree, as it was brought from Africa, 
might 
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might have its original Place much more South 
than Tunis, tho' it would live there; for 1 
find it very difficult to ripen its Fruit with 
us: Some, indeed, have been barely ripe in 
England, and ſeveral have produced Fruit 
as large as Golden Renets; but often fail'd 
of ripening. In Capel Gardens at Kew in 
Surrey, and at Sir Gregory Page's, Greenwich, in 
Kent, they are in the beſt Stare ; but tho' they - 
have the help of the beſt Walls, they are not 
in the Perfection which would pleaſe a Judge 
of good Fruit; the ſort indeed which I 
ſpeak of, is the larger kind : But there is ſome 
reaſon to believe from what I have obſery'd 
at Paris, that the Dwarf ſort would do much 
better with us, it is ſo generous to bloſſom 
when it is not Ten Inches high ; and upon 
one Plant which I had preſented me of that 
ſort, there were Three Fruit, tho' it was not 
quite a Foot in height: Mr. Fairchild of Hox- 
ton has of the ſort. They take little Room, 
and little Care; and I ſuppoſe will bear Fruit 

very readily with us, becauſe they bloſſom 
much earlier than the great ſort; and that 
they will live in England without Shelter, 
there is no doubt, if they are brought no 
farther Southward than the Coaſt of Barbary. 
It is obſerveable in the French King's Gar- 
dens at Paris, they bear without Difficulty 
in little Pots, but are there ſhelter'd in the 
Winter; but J ſuppoſe the reaſon of that is, 
becauſe in that Country, the Winters are 
much more ſevere than they are in England, 
eren ſo pinching cold, as to deſtroy their 
Vines, their Olives and Pomgtanats: tho 
their Summers are alſo ſo violent hot, that 
their 


0135 
heir Fruits ripen much better than ours do- 
zo that tho we have not the Severities of 
their Winters, we want the Heat of their 
Summers to bring ſome Fruits to Perfection. 
But to help this Deficiency a little with us, 
ive me leave to offer two or three Con- 
— of my own. Let us conſider, firſt, 
the Manner of the Growth of Fruit; and my 
Obſervations tell me, they all follow the 
ſame Methods of growing and ripening. 
When a Fruit ſets, it immediately begins to 
grow till it comes to a certain Period, where 
it ſtands ſtill for a Time; and then we may 
obſerve, that it is not half ſo large as it 
ſhould be when 'tis ripe. Now at the time 
when the Fruit is ſtop'd in its growing, 
am of Opinion, that the whole Tree 1s at 
teſt in its Vegetation; for we have many 
Inſtances of Trees that have been tranſplant- 
ed at ſuch a Time, and even the Fruit upon 
them has ripen'd, and they have the follow- 
ing Year produced Fruit in abundance. 
have ſo many Proofs of this, that I would 
as ſoon take up a Tree for my own uſe, at 
that Time of the Year, as any other; eſpe- 
cially ſince Mr. Johnſton of Twitenham has 
ſo judiciouſlly diſcover'd the Way of planting 
Trees in Summer. _, | 
But in the next place let us confider, that 
ſome time after this Stop, the Fruit begins 
to enlarge ir ſelf, and then with ſome haſte 
comes to ripen, if there is due Heat for it. 
The ſudden Motion may depend upon two 
Things: Firſt, a freſh Fund of Sap gather d 
from the Earth by new made Roots, has only 
1 hoy to feed for a _ before „ 
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or younger Branches can receive any of it; 
and the Body or the Fruit being then ſpon- 
gy, is ſtill better prepared to receive it, and 
ſo occaſions the ſudden ſwelling of the Fruit: 
Or it may be the raw Juices coming directly 
from the Earth, and mixing with thoſe which 
have had a longer time to filter through the 
fine Veſſels of the Tree, may cauſe a Fermen- 
tation, and from thence cauſe the Fruits ſwel- 
ling ſo ſuddenly ; for Maturation or Ripen- 
ing in Fruit 1s no more than a Tendency to 
Rottenneſs or Putrefaction, and all Bodies 
which ferment, naturally putrify when the 
Ferment is over. It may be likewiſe a fer- 
menting of theſe Liquors in the Body of 
the Fruit which makes it ſwell, becauſe we 
have Inſtances of Liquors which ferment, 
that take more room than they did before. 

But, however, we find it is neceflary for 
theſe Juices to be aſſiſted by the Sun, or ſome 
other Heat, to ripen the Fruit as it ſhould 
be; for when there is a Failure of the Sun's 
Heat, when the Fruit is full grown, the Juices 
remain raw, and have neither an agreeable 
Taſte nor Flavour; but when they have a 
due Share of Heat, the Ferment ceaſes, their 
Maturation begins and ſugars their Juices, 
and raiſes that Richneſs of Flavour which 
render them agreeable to the Palate; and 
that this ripening of Fruits is a Degree of 
Putrefaction ſeems to be not unreaſonable, 
becauſe they become ſoft by it, and emit a 
itrong Odour, as we find all Bodies do, 
more or leſs grateful to the Senſes, as they 
are in ditterent Degrees of PutrefaRion. 
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Where our Climate therefore will not af- 


ford us Sun enough to ripen, as well as bring 
our Fruit to full Growth, they are help'd by 


Fire, which heightens their Reliſh and ſu- 


gars their Juices, as we find by baking and 
ſtewing them, ſome of which are by theſe 
Means renderd more agreeable to the Pa- 
late, than they would perhaps have been if 
they had been benefitted by the Sun; for this 
baking and ſtewing of them, is acting upon 
them much after the ſame manner by Artifi- 
cial Heat, as the Sun would have done by his 
Natural Heat: Some of the moſt diſagreea- 
ble harſh Pears, by Violence of Heat in Ba- 
king, are render'd every way pleaſing to the 
Palate; their ſour Juices become ſugar'd, 
their Hardneſs is ſoftn'd, and their Earthly 
Smell is chang into a high Perfume. When 
Peaches want natural Heat to ripen, they 
are much help'd by this Way; for as long as 
they are poſſeſs d of theſe two kinds of Juices, 
which I have ſuppoſed to riſe in them ar 
the two Seaſons of their Growth, 'tis Heat 
alone they want to meliorate their Taſte, and 
bring them to the defir'd Perfection: And in 
ſome Caſes, this Heat of the Fire makes a 
Fruit more delicious than the hotteſt Sun 
would have done. The Rasberry, however 
its natural Taſte is to be admired, yet by the 

help of Fire, is I think, doubly enrich'd. 
Bur the Heat which is uſed upon theſe Oc- 
caſions is raſh and ſudden, and therefore dif- 
fers from that of the Sun, which influences 
every thing by ſlow degrees; which may be 
one reaſon why the baked Fruit, and the Sun- 
ripen'd Fruit of the _ kind, are fo different 
2 in 
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in their Taſtes: Some are pleas'd with a Fruit 
that has paſs d the Oven; others delight it 
a Fruit, which ripen'd according to the Rule 

of Nature, or has a natural Reliſh. I con- 
feſs where the laſt can be in Perfection, I 
would chuſe it before any of the richeſt Con- 
fectures or Preſerv'd Fruits. But as we are 
ſenſible every Year is not kind enough to pre- 
ſent us with every ſort of Fruit in good Per- 
fection, let us conſider how this Imper fecti- 
on may be help'd, ſo as to bring the Fruit, 
which the Sun ſometimes neglects, to a to- 
lerable Goodneſs, without Baking, Stewing, 
Sugars, Spices, or ſuch like.. 
What I ſhall offer upon this occaſion, de- 
pends upon an Obſervation which accidental- 
ly fell in my way. At the time of gathering 
ſome Winter Fruits which grew in my Gar- 
den, I laid two or three ſorts upon the Pave- 
ment in my Conſervatory or Stove for Exo- 
tick Plants; under which, in Froſty Weather, 
a Fire was made every Night, and the Sun's 
Warmth ſhut in every Day. The Names of 
the Pears were Winter bon Chretien, Black 
Pears of Worceſter, and LEpine d Hyver ; I 
Mould ſay too that ſome Sand had been ſpread 
upon part of the Floor to dry, which Sand ſa- 
ved my Pears from bruiſing. After about two 
Months had paſs'd, and ſeveral Fires had 
been made under the Floor, for I then killd 
many Plants by too much Heat, I diſcoverd 
that ſome- of my Pears afforded a very agreea- 
ble Odour, and I cut one of the Bon Chretiens, 
which to my Palate was as good as any of 
the kind I had ever eat abroad; it had in it 
the Excellence of a well-ripen'd Burce de Roy. 
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This Inſtance alarm'd me a little, that a Pear 


which I had ſeldom found ripe before the 
End of Fanuary, or in February, ſhould be ripe 
above two Months before its time: and 1 
was the more ſurpriſed, to find that twas full 
as rich in its Flavour, and as melting as any 
I had ever taſted abroad. I then tried a ſe- 
cond and a third, and found them all ready 
for Eating, and anſwering the CharaQer of 


the firſt : the following Week L'Epine d Hyver 


was in à condition of Ripeneſs, and very 
good ; and about Chriſtmas, my black Pears 
of Myrceſter began to rot, but one of them 


was agreeable enough to eat, in the Opinion 


of ſome Gentlemen who taſted it. 

In a late Survey of ſome Papers, this Acci- 
dent was brought to my Mind, and I then be» 
0 to think how it might happen; but re- 
flecting that Heat had to do in the ripening 
of Fruits, either by the Sun or the Oven, I 
thought neceſſary to examine what different 
ſorts of Ripeneſs each of theſe produced ; from 
whence I concluded, that the conſtant Warmth 
of my Stove, by means of the Fires and the 
Sun, and the warm Air that was continually 
circulating, was the reaſon that theſe Fruits 
ripen'd much ſooner with me, than they did 
in other Places: And then having ſome 
Proofs that Nature ripens Fruits by gentle 
degrees, I ſuppoſed my Pears had been led to 
this natural Perfection, by a gentle Progreſ- 
ſive or continued Warmth ; but if the Heat 
had been ſudden and violent, twould have 
been baking, rather than ripening of 'em. 
From theſe Conſiderations I gather, that if 
we would ripen Fruit artifieially, (I * 
83 EF: : | F uch 
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ſuch as come late with us) it would be ne- 
ceſſary that before the little Autumn Froſts 
begin to fall, we ſhould ſhelter the Fruit from 
them, but not in ſuch a manner as to exclude 
them entirely from the Circuambient Air, 
for that helps to feed a Fruit if it be mode- 
rate; for as Heat ſoftens and ſweetens Fruit, 
great Cold or Froſts makes it become tough 
and ſour, even tho' it has been ſoft and 
ſweet before. 

When the Fruit has hung long enough up- 
on the Tree, gather it dry, and tying the 
Stalk to a Thread, then provide as follows: 
Take a Florence-Flask, or a Glaſs of that 
Shape, which ſhould be cut through the Bo- 
dy, and ſo ordered, with Wood or otherwiſe, 
that the two Parts may be ſet together again 
at pleaſure, the Neck part ſerving for a Co- 
ver to the lower part : This Diviſion mult be, 
that we may get a large Fruit into it; ſa, that 
it may hang by the Thread, and touch no part 
of the Glaſs. 

When the Fruit is once fix d and the parts 
of the Flask ſhut together, I wou'd adviſe it 
to be ſet up to the Neck in a Buſhel of Bran 
and Water mixt in a Waſhing Tub or large 
| Earthen Pay of the ſhape of a Buſhel Meaſure; 
and by the Heat of this Bran and Water, 
which will gently warm. the Air. that comes 
in at the top of the Flask, and keep a gentle 
conſtant Heat, I ſuppoſe the Fruit will ri- 
pen ; for there is no Heat I know of that is 
| ſo conſtant as this, or that can ſerve in my 
opinion better for this Purpoſe. In a Buſhel 
of wet Bran, we may well enough ſet Five 
Flasks, and the Heat may be preſerved. near 

| Forty 
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Forty Days. In my Neu Improvements you 
will find the way of preparing the Bran and 

Water. | e | | 
I think it reaſonable by this means to ri- 
pen ſome of our late Fruits, for 'tis a warm 
circulating Air that maturates all Fruits; 
ſome may require Twenty, ſome Forty Days, 
and ſome Sixty, according to their Nature. I 
leave the Mouth of the Flask open, that the 
Air may circulate: I am now upon the Tryal, 
and have reaſonable hopes of Succeſs ; the firſt 
Expence is ſmall, and the Glaſſes will ſerve 
for many. 1 | 
I own I have made a long Digreſſion, and 
it is high time for me to return to the Mala 
Punica, or Pomgranate, which is the Subject 
thar led me into ir. This Fruit was brought 
from Carthage to Italy); and in 7taly it bears 
and ripens very well, but does not like the 
Northern Parts of France, or will endure them 
without Shelter: So thar we have had a few 
Examples of tolerable ripe Fruit in England. 
Yer to bring them conſtantly to furniſh our 
Trees with ſuch as may be fit for the curious 
Palate, I think it would be neceſſary to find 
fome way to make them ſpring about Two 
Months before their Time; the ſame kind 
of Walls which his Grace the Duke of Rutland 
has for forwarding of Grapes, would ſure- 
ly do for this Fruit, and bring it to great 
Perfection; or the Frames of Mr. Miller's ſort, 
whereby he brings Cherries to Perfection ſo 
many Months before their narural Time of 
ripening, will alſo ſerve this Turn; for Car- 
thage is but about Seven Degrees more South 
than London. But by the difficulty of — 
this 
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this Plant perfect with us, as we do Fruits 
of the ſame Latitude of Carthage, I ſuſpect it 
was not a Native of the Country about 
Carthage, but was brought thither from a 
more Southern Part. 5 | 
We come now to the Mala Cathoxea or 
Quinces, which are ſaid to be brought from 
an Ifland in the Archipelago about thirty ſe- 
ven Degrees Latitude; they grow well with 
us, but ripen late; I have not heard of a- 
ny who have try'd them againſt a Wall, per- 
haps they might be mended, or elſe might 
perhaps be improv'd by my new Propoſition 
for ripening Fruit. | FE 

The next is the Pear or Pyras, ſo called 
from the Pyramedal Form of its Fruit; the 
beſt ſort of which the Romans. brought from 
Alexandria, Greece, and the Country therea- 
bouts, and if we have any of the ſame ſort 
now in being with us, I ſhould be apt to con- 
clude that the latter Kinds were brought from 
the moſt Southern Places. Greece lies about 
thirty eight and forty Degrees Latitude, and 
Alexandria about thirty. 

Plams were brought firſt ro Itah from Ar- 
menia, Syria, but chiefly from Damaſcus. Ar. 
menia lies about the Latitude of forty two, 
Syria about thirty five, and Damaſcus was once 
the Capital Town of Syria, much about the 
ſame Latitude I have put down for Syria. 
The Mala Medica Citrons, according to the 
beſt Authors, and were ſo call'd becauſe they 
were brought from Media an antient King- 
dom in Aſia, into Italy, Media lies in about 
forty Degrees Latitude. 0 
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give you the Table 
re is no room to don 
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From the foregoing Table, you may judge 
what Situation is moſt proper for bringing 
the Fruits named there to the beſt Perfection 
in our Climate, and likewiſe which Sorts may 


moſt require artificial -Heats to help them. 


Thus, Sir, in the beſt way I can, I have an- 


ſwered yours dated September, and remain 


Dur moſt humble Servant, 


R BRADLEY. 


* of p — 


 - Since my writing this Letter, J have been 


perſwaded to add the following Obſervati- 


ons concerning the Names of the reſpective 
Tribes of Fruit Trees, as the Botanical Au- 
thors have given em to us. 


© Of the Cherry, ite Names, &c. 


THE Cherry-Tree is called in Greek . 
„, and the Fruit, *. in Latin, 
Ceraſus, and Ceraſum. Athenæus and Pliny a- 
gree with the Account given of. this Fruit 
in the foregoing Letter, and make it derive 
its Name from a Place called Ceraſumta in 
Pontus. The Arabians call the Cherry Sa- 
raſie, the Italians Ciregie, the Spaniards Ceraſas, 
and Guindas: The French Ceriſes and Guines : 
The Germans Kirſen and KXirſchen; and the 
Hollanders Kriken. We have now in England, 
about ten Sorts which may be found in the 


Nurſeries about London. 


. of 
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Of the Peach and Nectarine. 


HE Peach is called in Greek, ga umi, 
p*IWxme, and by ſome in Latin, Malus 
Perfica, and Malus Rhodacina ; the Arabian, 


call the Peach Sauch or Chauch; the [talians 


call it Perſiche, the Spaniards Pexigos, the French 
Peſche, and by the Germans, the Peach-tree is 
called, Pfefichbaum; and by the Hollanders 
Perceboom. We have now about Thirty Sorts 
in our Exgliſb Catalogues; but ſome private 
Gentlemen have raiſed divers Sorts from the 
Kernel, which are yet new to the Nurſeries. 
With this I might place the Nectarine, or 
ſmooth - coated Peach; for there is not Dif- 
ference enough between the Nectarine and 
Peach to make them two Families, in my Opi- 
nion, as Mathiolus and Caſalpinus ſeem to do, 
by calling the Nectarine Nuciperfica, or Au- 
1 Perſica Nux; and Plim, Nuci Prunum. 

e have about Four or Five Sorts of the 
Nectarines very good in our Engliſh Cata- 
logues. The Nectarine, I think, may very 
well be placed with the Peach; becauſe every 
Part of the Seed, which I chiefly judge by, is 
like that of the Peach, as indeed are the 0- 
ther Parts of the Plant. 


Of the Almond. 


HE Almond has many Parts not unlike a 
Peach ; notwithſtanding the various De- 
ſcriptions ſome of the Antients have given 
of it, it is not more diſtant from that Tribe 
T 2 than 
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than the Nectarine, nor perhaps ſo much; 
they have made it a Nut, becauſe the Kernel 
is edible, and the fleſhy Part not to be taſted 
like the Walnut, or eaten with Pleaſure like 
Peaches: But there are ſome Peaches in our 
Catalogues, whoſe fleſhy Part is little better 
in their Taſte and Flavour, tho' their Caſe is 
more fleſhy than the Green Covering of the 
Almond; and then for ought I know, the 
Kernel is more like that of the Almond. 
The Kernels of the beſt Peaches are bitter, 
and 1t is yet uncertain, whether the Kernels 
of the worſt Peaches are not (ſweet ; and I be- 
lieve that that Uncertainty may be owing in 
ſome meaſure to the Badneſs of the Peaches, 
for unleſs a Man eats the Peach, he will ſel. 
dom come near enough to the Stone to break 
it; and if the Fleſh of the Peach be not good, 
he lays it aſide at the firſt Taſte, and conſi- 
ders it no further. Of the Almond, we have 
ſeveral Sorts, whoſe Nuts differ in their Fi- 
gure and Taſte; It was a Query put by an 
Acquaintance of mine lately, whether this 
was not the Perſica Nux, rather than the 
Nectarine ? The Kernels of thoſe Sorts we re- 
ceive from abroad, are ſome bitter, ſome 
ſweet; they are found about Barbary, and in 
Places about the ſame Latitude. In Greek 
the Fruit is called, «wvyJzan and wprydd>or, and 
in Latin Amygdalum, but the Tree Amygdalus. 
Some are of Opinion, that Cato ſpoke of Al- 
monds when he mention'd the Nuces Graca, 
or Greek Nuts; but others rather tranſlate 
them Walnats. Columel/a mentions the A- + 
mygdalæ, and the Nuces Græcæ, as different 
Nuts ; but however this be, the Almond 1s 

now 
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now called by the Arabian: Jaux, Kauz, and 
Lauxi, the Italians Mandele, the Spaniards Al- 
mench es, the French Amandes, the German: 
Mandelkern, and the Hollanders Amandel. 


Of the Plum- Tree and Apricot. 


THE Greek Name of the Plum is very un- 

certain, becauſe the Deſcription of the 
Plant, which ſome antient Authors call z««- 
z-naie, in ſome things is different from thoſe 
Plums we cultivate now in Europe. Theo- 
phraſtus makes the Plum-Tree an Ever. green, 
and I therefore ſuſpect this Plum was rather 
2 kind of Olive, whoſe Fruit is not much 
different from a Plum in its Make, and the 
Olive is Ever- green; or is it not poſſible that 
ſome Plum-Trees may be Ever- green, tho 
we have not ſeen them ? Or perhaps as near 
a relation between the Olive and the Plum, 
as there is between the Cherry and the Cher- 

.Bay, or common Laurel, which in their 
Fruit reſemble one another, tho' their Blol. 
ſoms are differently ſet upon the Trees. The 
Olive brings its Bloſſoms upon Strings, the 
Plum in another manner ; yet the Fruit of 
both are nearly ſhaped alike : So the Laurel or 
Cherry-Bay brings its Flowers in Spikes, the 
Cherry in Claſters, and their Fruiris ſhaped 
alike. Now the Cherry we know will grow 
upon the Laurel, by being budded or graf- 
fed upon it, or the Laurel upon the Cherry ; 
both which 1 have ſeen, and there is no 
greater Difference in my Opinion, between 
the Olive and the Plum; I am perſwaded 

a. | one 
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one may be grafted or budded upon the 0: 
ther, with good ſucceſs, LS 

But whatever is the «««vnx« of Theophraſtus, 
the Latin Name is Prunus, and by ſome Prunum; 
the Arabians call it Anas, Avas and Hagias, 
the Italians Prune and Succine, the Spaniards 
Prunas, Andrinas and Amexens; the French 
call this Tree Prunier, and the Fruit Prune, 
the Germans name the Fruit Pflaumen, and 
the Hollanders Pruym. . 55 

Now concerning the Apricot, which among 
the Romans was called Mala Epirotica, the 
Greeks call it AN ap iνα and tho' the Ro. 
mans firlt found them in Greece, it is not im- 
probable that the Greeks might firſt bring 
them from Armenia, as the Greek Name ſeems 
to declare. Some ſuppoſe the Apricot to be 
the Brexzoxxiz, Which is rendred by ſome Chry- 
ſomila, i. e. Mala Aurea or Golden Apple. 
Malus Armenica is the moſt common Latin 
Name among the Botanical Authors; the 
Arabians call it Mex and Mirmex, the Italian, 
Armoniache, Moniache, Bachoſe and Griſemele , 
the Spaniards Alhiricoques, Alvaricoques and Al. 
berchigas; the French call this Fruit Abricot 
and Carmaignoles; and the Germans St. Johan 
Pfferſick. We have about five Sorts in our 
Engliſh Gardens. | 


Of the Pome Granade, or Pomgra- 


nate. 


T HE Pemgranate is call'd in Greek ess and 
esa, but by Hippocrates cid,z;; ſome Latin 
Authors call it Ma/us Punica, and Malus Gra- 
nata 
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nata ; the Arabians call it Kuman; the 7talians, 
Malo Granata, and Pomo Granato ; the Sani- 
ards, Granadas and Pomanas ; the French, Pome 
de Granade and Migraine ; the Germans call it 
Granatoepffel, and the HollandersGranatlappel; 
the Flowers of this kind of Tree is indif- 
ferently by ſome call'd Balauſtium, but 
others only give that Name to the double 
Bloſſoms ; Hippocrates has call'd the Fruit ala 


ſo the Rinde of that Fruit is call'd u and 


meli, and in Latin Pfidium and Sidium, but 
more frequently Malicorium, or Cortex Grana- 
torum. It is thought by ſome, this Fruit is 
calld Malus Granata from Granado, which 
now ſtands where Carthage did ; from whence 
it was firſt brought into Europe. We have 
now about four Sorts in England. 


Of the Citron and Lemon. 


A® the Citron is a Fruit which has given 
ſome Pain to the Antients, in their Cha- 
rater and Deſcription of it, 'tis uncertain, 
whether the Citrons we now cultivate in our 
Gardens be the ſame Sort they obſerv'd. 
The un, pending or Malus Medica 1s ſuppo- 
ſed to mean Pome Citron, or Apple Citron; 
ſome Fruit of which Sort I have ſeen ripen 
in England, but the large long Sort is more 
common with us. Theophraſtus calls it Malum 
Medicum and Perſicum, or Apple of Media 
and Perſia, from which Parts it was firſt 
brought into Europe. The Italians call this 
Fruit Cedri and Citroni ; the French, Citrons; 
the Germans, Citrinoepffel ; the Hollanders, Cit- 

treen. 
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treen. To this Tribe belong the whole Race 
of Lemons, which is very numerous, and 
bring very good Fruit with little Care. I 
have gather'd both Citrons and Lemons from 
my own Trees, which were as good as thoſe 
we receive from Abroad ; the Trees in my 
Opinion being more hardy than the Orange. 


Of the Quince. 


15 HE Quince is call'd in Greek pai adele, 
from whence the Latin Malus Cydonia, 
tho' ſome Name it Malus Catbonea, from an 
Iſland in the Archipelago. Pliny ſays, it took 
its Name of Malus Cydonia, from Cydone, 
a Town in Crete; from whence, he ſays, it 
firſt was brought among us: But however it 
be, there is not Difference enough between 
the Latitudes of theſe Places to make any 
conſiderable Alterations in its Culture with 
us. There is one Sort of Quince in Portugal, 
which rejoyces ſo much in that warm Cli- 
mate, as to be fir for eating raw as ſoon as 
It is taken from the Tree ; and as I am well 
inform'd, is then a very pleaſant Fruit, Per- 
haps a good South Wall with us might bring 
that Sort to the ſame Perfection. But for the 
generality, Quinces are too harſh in moſt 
Parts of Europe to be eaten raw, which makes 
me ſuſpect that ſome of them might have 
their Original ſeveral Degrees more South 
than Crete, for fince we find the Fruit of 
them meliorated, and brought to an agteea- 
ble Ripeneſs by Fire, which neither out 
Strength of Sun, nor Time of lying itt the 
_ Fruitery 
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Fruitery will bring them to. It is not un- 
reaſonable to — — they had their Birth 
in a very warm Climate; for ſurely there ne- 
ver was any Tree created, that had not all 
the natural Powers on its Side, to aſſiſt it in 
its Progreſs to Perfection; and ripen its Fruit 
with Art; but in Europe we find only the Sort 
I have tnention'd above, which has Sun e- 
nough to give it full Ripeneſs, and that kind 
perhaps, had its Original as my Authors re- 
late. The Arabiaus call this Fruit Saffargel; 
the Italians, Melocotognio, which is a Corrup- 
tion of the Roman Name Malus Cathonea; the 
Spaniards name it Membrillio and Marmello, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed, the Word Mar- 
mellude took its Riſe ; i. e. from the Confecti- 
on made of Quinces: The French call it pore 
de Coing, and from them, perhaps, our Word 
Coince or Quince: In Germany it is named 
Kuttenopffel, and the Hollanders, Queapple: It 
may be, perhaps, that the Sort of Quince 
which Columella calls the Muſtca, which he 
ſays is early, is that Sort which ripens upon 
the Tree in Portugal. n | 


Of the P car. 

AS for the Pear; 1 have very little to add 

to what was related of its Original in 
my Letter to Mr. R. & but that it is ſo nearly 
ally d to the Quince, that whatever Pears. 
are graffed upon Quince Stocks, come for- 
warder and tipen much ſooner, than thoſe. 
which are graffed upon free Stocks; from 


whence J ſtill am of an Opinion, that the 
II. U Quince 
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Quince had its Birth in a very warm Country, 
becauſe, as I have obſerv'd in ſome Parts of 
my Works, every Plant, tho' it be-tranſplant- 
ed ſeveral Degrees more into Cold than its 
firſt Station was, yet it will keep Time in 
puſhing out its Buds at the Date of its own 
Spring; and ſo it is likely the Quince, whoſe 
Sap moves earlier than the Pear, comes from 
a Climate whoſe Spring is for warder than 
where any of the Pears had their Birth. 
Upon this Occaſion I am led to conſider, 
that between Montpelier and London, there is 
about three Weeks difference in Point of the 
Growth, and ripening of Fruit; therefore, if 
by any Cantrivance, we can force our Trees 
to bloſſom three Weeks earlier than ordinary, 
and preſerve thoſe Bloſſoms from the perpen- 
dicular Froſts, our Fruit may come to ripen 
with the French Fruit, which grow even as 
much South as Montpelier. But I have ſome 
Experiments now on Foot, in order to bring 
ſame. of our Winter Pears forward, which as 
they anſwer my End, ſhall be communicated. 
A Gentleman, who is now with me, makes 
it a Queſtion, whether thoſe Sorts of Pears, 
which ſometimes bloſſom at Chriſtmas, had 
not their Original in àa Climate where the 
Spring happens at that Time of Lear? And 
it is not unneceſſary to obſerve the Sorts that 
happen to do ſo; for every Obſervation, how 
trifling ſoever it may appear at firſt View, 
may ſerve another Time to demonſtrate 
Things of the greateſt Conſequence. 

The Name the Aralians give the Pear, is 
Humeethe; and by their knowing this, and 
ſome other Fruits, which I have! tienen s 

wit 
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with Names given by them, T conclude they 
enjoy thoſe Fruits in the greateſt Perfection, 
for theit Country is very hot. 1 have heard 
that in Arabia Felix, many of the Kinds 
which I haye here ſpecified, are much ſupe 
riour to thoſe of the ſame Tribe cultivated 
in Europe. The Arabs likewiſe call the Peat 
Cirmerre and Kemetri; the ſtalians, Pere, and 
the Spaniards, Pyras: in France, it is call d 
Poire ; in Germany Bir, -e en, and 
in Holland 8188 Dee. 4 
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Pris Greeks call the eulriened,- or Vine 

bearing Vine «wr1@- owpop®-, which by 
the Latin: is named Vites, Vinifera, and Sativa, 
and Culta. The wild Vine is in Greek dur 
je, and in Latin, Vitis Sylveſtris ; this wild 
Sort, if it be the ſame with that which the 


0 1 


Italians call Labruſca, was growing about three 


Years ago in Camden houſe Gardens, now in 


the Poſſeſſion: of the Lord Lechmere. It was 


planted there by the curious Mr. Balle, who 
had it brought from ah, and I think that 
Sort is no where elſe in England. The Ara- 
bians call the Vine Harin Karin, or Karni ; 
the Italians, Vite Penefera ; the Spaniards, Vid 
and Parra; in French, Vigne; in Germany. 
MWeiureb; and the Hollanders call it Mijngaert 
or Wiinſtacke. 
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T'HE Fig-tree, as Authors relate, was 
brought from Barbary into Europe, and 
has made a conſiderable Progreſs in the South 
Parts of France, in Spain, and /[taly; where, in 
Length of Time, the Number of ' Sorts are 
become as numerous as of any other Fruit. 
In Greek, the Fruit is call'd , and in Latin 
Ficus; the Arabians give it the Name of Sin, 
Fin, and Tin; in Itah it is call'd Fichi; and 
by the Spaniards, Hygos ; and the French, Figue ; 
the Germans call it Feighen ; and the Hollan- 
ders, Feigen. Some Sorts yield excellent 
Fruit if they are well managed and gather'd 
when they are full ripe; but the want of 
Knowledge how to cultivate them as they 
ſhould be, and to know when they are in 
Perfection, has hindred their Progreſs in En- 
gland. To anſwer the Firſt, I ſhall give my 
Reader ſome Papers which I have lately re- 
ceiv'd from Mr. Secretary Johnſton of Twit- 
tenbam, which contain an excellent Method 
of managing the Fig-tree: And for the Se- 
cond, which is to know when the Fig is full 
ripe, I ſhall follow the late curious Lord 
Capel's Rule; which is, that a Fig, when it 
has a Drop hanging ar the End of the Fruit, 
is then in full Perfection. 

And ſince I have given ſome Account of 
the original Names of the Tribes of Fruits, 
which are now cultivated among us, and 
nave added ſuch Remarks as I can gather 
from the Greek and Latis Authors, concern- 


ng 
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ing the Climate, where each Kind naturally 
had its Station; I ſhall proceed to offer ſome 
Obſervations of a very curious Perſon in 
France, who had long apply'd himſelf to the 
Study of Fruit Trees, and had gain'd Know- 
ledge enough thereby to give us not only the 
Names of the ſeveral diſtin& Kinds, but ſuch 
Deſcriptions of the ſeveral Sorts, as may point 
out to us their Mode of Growth, their Shape, 
their Time of ripening, their Qualities; and 
has ſo exactly deſcrib'd the Perfections of e- 
very Sort, that from his Remarks, any one 
may eaſily know every Sort of good Fruit, 
and when in Perfection. When the celebra- 
ted Mr. Secretary Johnſton of Twittenham gave 
me theſe Papers, I confeſs, I was enamour'd 
with them; they gave me a pleaſing Idea of 
every Fruit which may be ſtiled Good, and 
at the ſame Time, put it in my Power to 
oblige a great many, who are Lovers of 
Fruit, and hitherto could not know rightly 
where or when to ask for it; for there is no- 
thing more confuſed at preſent, among ma- 
ny who profeſs themſelves Gardiners, than 
the true Names of Fruit; and the Sorts 
which we have now in Eng/and are fo con- 
founded, eſpecially if they are Foreign, that 
they have almoſt loſt their original Names, 
which by little and little have been cor- 
rupted, and may be more and more ſo; as an 
Inſtance of it, the Pear call'd in French  Epine 
D' Hyver, has been named by ſome Garde- 
ners, the Leaping Diver ; becauſe, ſay ſome, 
the Plants of them which were firſt brought 
to Englaud, fell out of a Boat or Wherry, in- 
to the Thames, and the Waterman leapt ea 
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the Water after them, and therefore this Pear 
was ſo call'd : But to prevent ſuch groſs Mi- 
Rakes for the future, as well as the giving us 
one Sort for. another, and at improper Sea- 
ſons, when Fruits are not in their Perfection 
by a Month or two. Let us look cloſely into 
the following Remarks, which 1 hope will 
be ſuch as may help every Lover of Fruit tq 
eat the Fruts of his Garden in their greateſt 
Perfection, and help many of our curious 
Engliſb Gard iners to ſettle the Catalogue of 
Fruit Trees; for without this is done, many 
of our beſt Fruits for eating raw, may be 
ſiutt'd among thoſe which are only made to- 
lerable by the Force of the Oven or' the 
Confectionary, or perhaps turn'd out of the 
Garden as good for nothing. Caſes of this 
Kind has often occaſion d ſevere Reflections 
to be caſt upon the Nurſery Men, who fur - 
niſh'd the Fruit Trees; when the Fault was 
. not on their Side, but in the Perſons , wha 
have brought ſuch Fruit to the Table as was 
not in its due Perfection. I hope then, it 
will not be my Caſe, to incur the Diſplea - 
ſure of any one, ſeeing I propoſe every ones 
Advantage, tho' I find it has been diſadvän- 
tageous to ſome People to make ſo bold an 

Attempt. | n 2 
The Author, who I ſhall give to my Rea» 
der, writes himſelf Jean Merlet, Ecuier, a 
Perſon well known at Paris for his great 
Judgment in Fruit Trees, and long Experi- 
ence of them. And as near as poſſible, I 
ſhall give my Readers his own Words con- 
cerning the Fruits known to him and men- 
tiond by him; bur what Remarks I ſhall 
happen 
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happen to make upon his Matter, I ſhall di- 
ſtinguiſh by Comma's in the Marginz and 


, „ 


thoſe will be chiefly. ſuch as relate to the 
Difference of Climate between Paris and us. 


To begin then with our Author; be in- 


troduces his Diſcourſe thus, That he 
would not have undertaken to have written 
about the Culture of Trees, or of the feveral 
Species of Fruits; but that, among the many 
Books that have gone Abroad, there is not 
one Author that points out to us which 
Kinds are the moſt to he admired, or wor- 
thy our Care. Thoſe Papers which have 
been printed; have treated in general of Fruits, 
without telling us which are the beſt or worſt. 
Their Catalogues of Fruit are full of Names, 
but their Names do not diſtingaifh their Per- 
fections: Gentlemen cherefore, for the moſt 
patt, who have cultivated Plants from theſe 
Liſts, either in Eſpaliers or Dwarfs, have ra- 
ther ſtock d themafelves - with vaſt Varieties, 
than conſiderd the Goodneſs of the Fruit 
they planted ; or as it often has happen d, the 
ſame Fruit under different Names has been 
cultivated in two or three Places. This ob- 
liges me to abridge the common Cata 
and preſerve only the Names of ſuch Fruits ax 
are good with us, and to give their Syno- 
nims, and deſcribe their ſeveral” remarkable 
Differences; and moreover to mention ſuch 
as have not yet. been treated of by any Au- 
thor, or whoſe Time of ripening or Perfecti- 
vn has not been juſtly obſerv'd ; without 
which, Fruits are uſeleſs. This Knowledge, 
in my Opinion, is not unworthy Men of 
the greateſt Quality; and from my Ex- 
perience, 
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perience, and diligent Application to Fruit 
for many Years, I ſhall therefore freely lay 
down what I know of the Matter. The moſt 
noble Greeks and Romans have indulged theit 
Pleaſures in the Fruits of Perfia and Turkey: 
The Sophy and the Grand Seignior, as well as 
thoſe Perſonages who bear the higheſt Rank 
in thoſe Empires, have all of them their Gar- 
dens planted with the moſt delicious Fruits ; 
and ſome Years ſince, that Curioſity has reacht 
France, where now Perſons of the moſt noble 
Character and Quality apply themſelves dai- 
ly with the greateſt Aſſiduity, to reaſon and 
philoſophiſe upon the pruning of Trees, 
and to gain Experience in that Art, and 
the Knowledge of the beſt Fruits, which e- 
very Gardiner does not do; few of them re- 
garding the Strength or Weakneſs of a Tree, 
or giving their Mind to conſider ſeriouſly 
which Branches ſhould be taken away, which 
ſhould be ſhortn'd, or which ſhould be left 
long upon a Tree, to preſerve the Wood 
ſtrong and vigorous, or the Fruit large and 
of a high Flavour. Eſpalier Trees muſt be 
differently pruned from Dwart Trees ; and 
again, Stone Fruit requires a Management 
very different from Kernel Fruit, as I have 
endeavourd to explain in few Words at the 
End of every Chapter, for the Uſe of the 
Curious; who, I deſire, if they have any 
better Method of their own, that they would 
be communicative, and make it known with 
the ſame Candour and Sincerity I offer theſe 
Papers; which are founded upon Experience, 
and have often been reviſed, corrected, and 
improved, with the Addition of many good 

ruits 
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Fruit which has appeared of late Years a- 


mong us, ſuch Memoirs would contribute to ; | 10 

the Advantage of Gardens in general, and. Mg 
the particular Satisfaction of every one who wh 
has the Ordering or Direction of a Garden. b 1 


* After this ingenious Introduction of Mr. 
* Ecuier, he goes on to give us the Names | 
and Deſcriptions of the ſeveral Sorts - of 14 
Fruits which are moſt in eſteem; not trou- 154 
© bling himſelf with the Characters of thoſe ws 
© which are indifferent. And as the Reader bl 
© takes a Survey of his Performance, he muſt. W 
remember, that about Paris, the Summers 
© are much hotter than with us, and the 
Winters much colder ; and that the late 
Fruits which he treats in Eſpaliers ſhould be, 
jn our Climate rather planted againſt Walls. 
I obſerve Mr. Secretary Johnſton of Tuitten- 
© ham, does not think ir below the Rank of 
c ſome Winter Pears, to allow. them the beſt 
© Walls, and the beſt Expoſure, and conſe- 

« quently has the beſt Fruit: As I ſhall have 
« occaſion to tranſpoſe ſome. of the Chapters 
* of Fruits mentioned by this curious French 
© Man, for. Reaſons which will afterwards 1 
* appear, I ſhall here begin with his Ob- ul i 
© ſervations upon the Fig-Tree, which, is in WI 


© a manner a Stranger t to us. kk ; 
| % . i 
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The Deſcription and Culture of the beſt 


Sets of Figgs, by Monſieur Jean 


 Merlet Ecuier. 


** Fig- Tree ſeems to have more Wiſ- 
dom than any other, as it does not 
bud or ſhoot till after all ſevere Weather is 
paſt: its Fruit is delicious, and there ate 
many kinds of it. 

The firſt or moſt early Fig, is the White 
Fig, called in French, Figue Fleru; or in En- 
gliſh, the Fig flower, or Flower of Figs ; of 
this there are three ſorts: firſt, the Large, 
with a fhorr Stalk a little flat. 

2. The Large with a long Stalk. 

3. The little Marſeilles Fig, which is fat, 
and is a very great Bearer. 

Theſe Three kinds are all white without 
and within the Fruit, they are richly ſugar'd 
and melting, have few Seeds, and bear twice 
a Year, in the Spring, and in Autumn. 

Of theſe there are ſome Sorts better and 
more rare than others ; ſome larger and more 
melting, and ſome ſmaller in Fruit, and 
lefler Seeds. 

4. Next to theſe is the Yellow Fig, or in 
French calld the Angelique, or Incarnadine; 
which we may interpret, the Angelick Fig, 
or Incarnation Fig; becauſe of its reddiſh 
Colour within-ſide like the Pomgranate: It 
brings a large Fruit like the former, which 
we call the Fig-flower; it is given to ſhoot 
much, and ben! little in 2 the Spring, but in 


September 
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September brings Fruit in abundance, which 
are rather better taſted than the Spring Fruit, 
and ripen kindly. 

One of theſe Figs was brought from Tah, 
© to Cambden- Houſe Gardens, where it grew 
and proſper d very well without the help of 
© a Wall. 

5. The Golden or Gilded Fig, or in French, 
Figue Doree, is large and flat; it brings a 
good ſecond Crop of. Fruit, much better in 
Autumn than in Summer ; this Fig is called 


by ſome la Gueuſe or Begger, becauſe its Skin 


rears and cracks when the Fruit ripens. 

6. The Flat Violet Fig, or in French Figue 
Violette plat, has its Fruit of a middling Size, 
and brings little Fruit in its Summer Crop; 
theſe are ſuppoſed to be the Bloſſoms of Figs, 
becauſe of their Appearance upon the Wood 
of the preceding Year: But upon the Motion 
of the ſecond Sap, or upon the Young Shoots 
towards the End of the Summer, it bears 
plentifully: It is melting, and may be rank'd 
among the beſt Figs. | 

7. The Long Violet Fig, or in French, Figue 
Viole:te longue, is very large; tis named by ſome 
of the French Gardiners Figuepoire, or Pear- 
Fig; and likewiſe Figue de Bourdeaux, which 
is, Bourdeaux-Fig: This is a great Bearer in 
both Seaſons, but hardly ripens its Autumn 
Fruit; 'tis of leſs Eſteem than the former, 
being full of large Seeds, which renders its 
Pulp dryer than the preceding ſort ; and be- 
ſides, its Flavour is too rank of the Fig; but 
tis neceſſary to have ſome of them, becauſe 
they ripen in September, between the firſt and 
ſecond Crops ot 8 Figs. 
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8. The Green Fig, or in French, Figue 
Verte; in Italian, Verdone ; is called likewiſe 
by ſome of the Frexch Gardiners, La Verdalle, 
or Figue d Eſpagne, or Spaniſh-Fig ; this Fruit 
is almoſt round, always of a Green Colour, 
tho' it be full ripe, and very Red within-lide; 
it bears little in its firſt Crop; but the ſec- 
cond, that is to ſay, in September and October, 
it brings plenty of Fruit; it is one of the 
beſt ſorts. Its Wood is leſs ſubject to freeze 
than that of other Fig-Trees, unleſs that 
which the French call la Figue d' Automne, or 
Figue Celeſte; which in Exgliſʒ may be ren- 
the Autumn Fig, or Celeſtial Fig; 
whoſe Fruit ſtands the Winter, and ripens 
in/the Spring, for which reaſon ſome call it 
ue d' Hyver, or Winter Fig. 

* The Green Fig mention'd above, does 
very well in England without much Care, 
© as I have experienced. 

9. The Melinga Fig, or Figue de Melingue, 
is of a Violet Colour, tis very long and 
thin, and red within, and very delicious; 
it requires the beſt Expoſure, and is very 
apt to run and drop its Fruit when tis near 
ripe, and tis difficult to make it bear for 
ſome Years after tis planted. 

10. The Brugeotte, a Fig ſo called by the 
French and Italians, is pretty large, flat, and 
of a Violet Colour; tis red within, very 
well taſted, and bears extreamly in Autumn 

11. The Dwarf Fig-Tree, or in French 
Figuier Nain, brings ſhort Shoots with Buds 
very cloſe ſet; it bears plentifully, and its 
Fruit is of a Violer Colour, and red with- 
in: They are of a pretty large ſize. 
| | | 132. The 
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12. The Bouriageotte Fig is larger than 
the former, and of a rounder Make ; its Co- 
lour is not ſo deep a Violet; its Stalk very 
long and thick; it bears as little as the o- 
thers about St. Jahn s- Tide, but brings 3 
of Fruit in September; tis a good Fruit, al- 
tho' its Seeds are large. 

13- The little Mignionne Fig, or in French, 
Petite Figue Mignionne ; is not much larger 
than a Cherry, and is of a browniſh Violet 
Colour, and very Red within; tis very well 
taſted, and brings a great deal of Fruit. 

14. the Madera Fig, or in French, la _ 
de Madere, is the black large long Fig; i 
produces good ſtore of Fruit, but they —— 
with difficulty about Paris, It requires a- 
bundance of Sun, and a very high Wall. 

15. The Grey Fig, or in French, la Figue 
Griſe, is Greyiſh on one (ide, turning a lit- 
tle towards the Viol:t Colour: Tis long and 
pretty large, and is well enough eſteemed. 

16. The Genoa Fig, or in French, Figue 
de Gennes ; likewiſe among ſome French Gar- 
diners is named /*Aubicon, or la Figue Fievre, 
or Feaver-Fig; brings the largeſt Fruit of 
any other: Tis long and of a browniſh 
Purple Colour, and is ſhaped ſomewhat like 
a Bon Chyetien Pear, and 1s excellent. The 
Leaves are of an extrordinary Bigneſs; this 
ſort brings plenty of Fruit in its ſecond Crop, 
and very few in the firſt: At Genoa excel- 
lent dry d Sweet-meats are made of this 
Fruit. 

17. The Fig named Ferniſingue, is almoſt 
round and of a browniſh Purple, and is e- 
ſieemed one of the beſt ſorts; it delights in 

m uch 
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much Sun, like the reſt, which bring their 
Fruit late in' Autumn. 

I could yet mention a great Variety of Figs, 
but theſe are what I account the belt, and 
my Deſign is only to ſpeak of ſuch Fruits as 
are worthy our Care, and reje& thoſe which 
have hitherto crouded our Catalogues to no 
purpoſe. | 

The beſt or warmeſt Expoſure will much 
meliorate them; not but moſt of them will 
do well almoſt on any Wall, tho'. the Fruit 
may come ſomewhat later; for a dry warm 
Air will ripen them. 

The Fig-Tree thrives better in dry than 
in wet Ground, and hates the Knife; for 
the firſt Figs always come upon the extream 
Parts of the Branches of the preceding Year : 
but it is good however, to pinch off the Top 
Buds of the young Branches of the ſame 
Year in June, becauſe it ſtops the too free 
Courſe of the Sap, and brings the Tree to 
bear Fruit much earlier in both its Crops 

© If a Wall Fig- Tree happens to be too full 
© of Wood, we may about the beginning of 
© Jaly, take out ſome of the great Branches, 
© and immediately apply ſome of the pre- 
par d Mixture warm with a. Bruſh to the 
© Wound: Note, the Mixture is of Bees- 

© Wax, Roſin and Turpentine. 
Fig - Trees ſhould be tranſplanted in March 
or April, when the Froſts are over; for 
Froſt is a great Enemy to them: which ob- 
liges us to cover many ſorts in the Winter, 
and even to plant ſome in Caſes, to be houſed 
with our Orange-trees; when they are in full 
Sap, they muſt be well water'd, for' they 
will then drink a Sea. It 
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It is alſo to be obſerved, that Fig- trees 
which require Walls, will not be conſtrained 
like other Wall or Eſpalier Fruit, but muſt 
have a great ſhare of .] they cannot 
proſper or bring good Fruit if they are con- 
fined ; we may indeed faſten the great Stems 
to the Wall, but it is neceſſary to ler the 
young Shoots which bear the Fruit, be free 
and enjoy the Air ; the Fruit will ripen bet- 
ter. 

The Fig-tree may be inoculated with much 
better Succeſs than graffed in the Cleft, but 
there muſt be great care taken to preſerve 
the Buds when they have taken ; during the 
ſeverity of the Winter we may cover them 
with Straw. The ſafeſt way is to inoculate 
about the Bottom of the Tree near the Root, 
which Part is leſs ſubject to freeze than the 
_ extream Parts. And when it happens that 

the Fig-trees are ſo injured by Froſts, that 
ſome of their Branches are loſt, we muſt not 
cut out the dead Wood till the Midſummer 
following: The Fig may likewiſe be graffed 
in the Stock or the Bark, and the beſt way 
by Aproach, which is the ſureſt way; I have 
likewiſe graffed in the Cleft, which has taken 
"a well. | . # 
he Fig-tree does not love Culture as 
moſt other Fruit-trees ; do it covets none at 
all, or very little; for it is a certain Rule, 
that the more we dig about it, the leſs Fruit 
we have from it; it runs all into Wood, it 
delights in ſtony Ground without any Cul- 
ture ; the Wood of the Fig is cloſe ſet with 
Buds; which yearly produce Fruit; the Sap 
of this Tres 35 tee vigorous to want — 
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help or any enrichment, but rather is kept to 
bearing by laying Sand at the Root, which 
helps to bring the Fruit forward: The Aſhes 
of Lye or Buck Aſhes are extremely good 
to lay at the Roots of Fig-trees and have an 
admirable Etfect; they kill Weeds, warm the 
Earth, and ſer the Tree to bearing plentifully 
that Fruit which is the favourite of our Gar- 
ETA 919509; © 554. 5 
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To Mr. Bradley, concerning a new) 
Mat hod of managing Pear-Trees, 
and of a Water Clock. 


SIX, 


T HAVE peruſed the moſt Part of what 

you have written about Gardening, with 
a great deal of Pleaſure; and, I muſt ſay, 
ſuch as have any Curioſity, owe very much 
to you for what you have publiſhed upori 
that Account, The knowing Part bf the 
World, who value themſelves upon Subjects 
of that Nature, cannot but in Juſtice have 
you in great Eſteem; and more eſpecially; 
where they have the Advantage of yout 
Converſarion. 

There is a Piece of Amuſement that I have 
had at my Houſe ſeveral Years, which any 
Gentlenian who hath the * 
: ate 
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Water near his Gates, or running through his 


Gardens, may put up to his Pleaſure and 
Uſe. © It is a Clock that goes by Water, be- 


ing a perpetual Motion, in regard 1t needs 
no winding up. I have known it go a 
Month together without loſing Time; the 
Warer when once truly regulated being very 
exact. I have ſent you herein incloſed the 
Model: of it. | 

I muſt 'acquaint you likewiſe of a ſmall 
Piece of Improvement, that I find hath not 
been put in Practice by any but my ſelf; 
which is Dwarf Trees trained circular Ways, 
after the Manner of a Screw; whereby I 
make a Tree forty Foot long, not to be five 
Foot high: The Tree being carried round 
upon a Frame of ſmall Poles, made into a 
Bell Figure; and as it advances in Growth, 
is tied gently to the Frame by Pieces of 
Woollen Yarn, raiſing it a little as it winds 
about, and therefore needs no Pruning. This 
way of training them, conſumes the Sap, and 
makes them very productive; and when the 
Frame decays, the Tree keeps its Station, and 
looks very well. If any Shoots offer to 
ſpring up in the Summer from any of the ſide 
Branches, they muſt be pinched from the firſt 
Beginning; and when a froſty Night threat- 
ens them in the Spring, make a plain Frame 
upon a large Hoop, covered over with a 
Piece of Canvas, or pitch Cloth, to cover the 
whole, which preſerves the flouriſhing Buds 
and their Knitting till the Danger be over, 
and keeps them alſo from cold Rains and 


Winds in the Spring. 174 
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I have likewiſe haſtened the ripening of 
Fruit by a Fortnight, by taking off the Earth 
from about the Trees near to the Roots, af- 
ter the Fruit is grown to a Size of Bigneſs 
as much as you expect they will come to, and 
in dry Weather giving them a little watering 
in the Morning: This Way hath a good Ef- 
fe& upon Vines and early Cherries, or Plums, 
or the avant Peach. I had Fruit upon Trees 
uſed after this Manner, two Weeks, or at 
leaſt ten Days, before others of their Kind 
that was not ſo prepared. Sir, I hope you 
will pardon my Freedom in communicating 
what I thought was not yet in univeyſal 
Practice, being with all due Reſpect, | 


Sir, 
Your very bum ble Servant, 
A. Heron. 


P. S. The Water Wheel of the Clock is about 
eighteen Inches Diameter, and of the ſame 
Form as the Wheel of any ordinary Corn- 
Mill; its Axletree on the fide the Standard 
1s near a Foot long, with a Screw on the 
End of it, that when it turns, takes in the 
Teeth of the Foot Wheel, which conſiſts of 
twelve Teeth. The Axletree hath a Pinion 
beyond the Screw, where it turns in a ſmall 
piece of Wood fet up for the Purpoſe. The 
Standard is five Foot high, with a Gutter 
cut in two Inches deep, and as much broad; 
in which turns the Shank of the Foot Wheel, 

. to 
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to which it 1s fixed with a Pinion below the 
Wheel to move upon, in a little Frame of 
Iron, as the Pinion it ſelf is to keep it ſteady 
in its Motion. There is a Box fixed on the 
Top of this great Standard, ten Inches Di- 
ameter, with a Hole cut out in the Bottom, 

to let the Shank or Standard of the Foot 
Wheel go up thorough, and hath a Screw up- 
on the Top of it, with a Pinion in a Frame up- 
on the Top of the Box. This Screw turns a 
Wheel of ſixty Nicks within the Box, and the 
Axletree of this great Wheel hath a Screw up- 
on it, that turns another Wheel of twenty four 
Nicks, the End whereof goes thorough, and 
hath a Pointer fixed upon it without the Hour 
Plate, like a common Clock. Where you 
bring of your Water, you cut a ſquare Hole 


in a Piece of Board, with a Shutter upon it, 


whereby you give more or leſs Water, till 
you bring it to one exact Time. The great 
Standard muſt be cut thoroughi half-way, 
where the Foot Wheel is to ſtand, about 


four Inches wide. 


T HIS Letter Ihave receiv'd from Mr. He- 
ron, contains ſo much good Matter in't, that 
there is large Room for Reaſoning. It is the 
Opinion of our greateſt Gardiners, who have 
ſtudied Philoſophically of the Matter, that 
whatever contributes to check the Sap, does 
at the ſame Time bring Fruit upon a Tree, 
or bring a Tree to bearing much better than 
by wounding or cutting it, Some Sorts of 
Pears are given to ſhoot with too much Vi- 
gour, and run to a very great Height before 


they come to Bearing, and then their Shoots 
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require a greater Length of Time to be 


brought to bloſſom, than ſuch Trees as are 


leſs vigorous in their Shoot; and both theſe 
ſhould be warily conſider'd by the Gardiner, 
and not let him cut off every large Shoot, be- 
cauſe they will not bear at once; for ſome 
will not bring Fruit till the third Year, tho 
ſome bear upon the two Years, and others 
even upon one Years Wood. The want of 
this Knowledge has very likely been the 
Reaſon, why ſome of our beſt Pruners have 
not always had ſo good Succeſs as one would 
wiſh. But to prevent Miſtakes which might 
ſometimes happen in Pruning, I ſee noſurer 
Way than to follow the Method preſcrib'd by 
Mr. Heron; for by twining the Shoots of the 
Pear-Trees about a Frame of Poles, the Sap 
is ſo much curb'd, that the Tree may be 
brought to Bearing ſooner than if it was to 
run at Length; and beſides, a Tree ſo or- 
der'd, will take up much leſs Room than if it 
was to be managed in any of the common 
Ways, and there is no Danger of cutting off 
any of the bearing Wood ; and ſtill. there is 
one more Advantage, that ſuch Trees may 
be defended without much Expence from 
Dangers while they are in Bloſſom. I think 
one may add upon this Occaſion, that when 
the Tree has gain'd the Top of the Poles, 
we may cut off one of the ſtrong leading 
Branches near the Root, in order to have 
new Shoots to be carried about the Frame of 
Poles, to ſucceed the old, and ſo have a con- 

tinued Succeſſion of Bearers. ET 
Nor is Mr. Herons Method of bringing 
Fruit to ripen early, leſs reaſonable and be- 
neficial 


* 
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J neficial in the colder Climates; for a Fort- 
MW night gained about Galloway in North Britain, 
F I ſuppoſe, puts that Climate nearly upon the 
ſame Foot of our London Climate; and the 
ſame Method uſed about London, may make 
ſome of our late Fruits ripen in a Paris Cli- 
mate. 


SIR, 


B EING an Admirer and conſtant Reader 
of thoſe Curioſities you have obliged the 
World with in your Monthly Obſervations 
publiſh'd the laſt Year, | thought 1 could do 
no leſs than acquaint you with a Curioſity in 
an Orchard of my own : We have an Apple 
in this Country called a Rawling, of which 
there is a ſweet and a ſour: The ſour when 
ripe, ( which is very early) is a very fair 
large Fruit, and of a pleaſant Taſte, inclined 
to a golden Colour, full of narrow red 
Streaks: The ſweet Rawling, has the ſame 
Colours, but not quite ſo large, and if boil'd 
grows hard; whereas the ſour becomes ſoft. 
Now what I have to inform you of is, viz. I 
have a Tree which bears both ſorts in one 
Apple; one fide of the Apple 1s altogether 
ſweet, the other fide ſour; one {ide bigger 
than the other; and when boyl'd the one fide 
is ſoft, the other hard, as all ſweet and four 
Apples are, What I would be informed ö 
from hence, is your judgment with reſpect 57 
to the propagating of two different ſorts of 
Fruit in one Apple. I aſſure you this is Fact, 0 
without any Equivocation; and if you will 
be pleaſed to let me know your Thoughts of 
iT 
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it, I ſhall be ready to produce the Man that 
firſt (for ought I know ) invented it. 


I am your very humble Servant, 


R. Beavis, 


In anſwer to this Letter, I muſt firſt ſay, 
that I have been told of the ſame thing often 
when I was in Devonſhire, and have had ſome 
time to conſider of it. I think there may be 
two Ways of producing the Effect: The firſt, 
which ſeems moſt natural, may be by the 
Farina of one Plant entring and impregna- 
ting the Bloſſom or Fruit of another, and 
thereby making a Seed partake both of the 
Male and Female Parent; which, according 
to my Obſervations on the Generation of 
Plants, is to me the Reaſon. In theſe Month- 
ly Papers, I have mentioned the party-co- 
lour'd Grape, the Hermaphrodite Orange 
or Lemon, which are yet more curious 1n 
this way; and I might add the Lime Preg- 
nans, in which Fruit an Orange is encloſed 
in the Belly or Pulp of the Lemon-fruir, as 
we are informed from good Hands. But if 
this is not the Caſe, then I ſhall ſuppoſe that 
it may be done by grafting or inarching, as 
in the third Figure; that is, by chuſing two 
Trees of different ſorts, 'and taking off the 


Bark on one fide from each of them, fo that 


their Woods may be ſet flat to one another, 
and bound gently together; it may be perhaps 
they may unite, and by means of their differ- 
ent Intents, may ſcatter their different Qualt- 


ties over the whole Tree, which may appear 
| more 
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more or leſs in the ſeveral Fruits produced 
by that Tree: If this fort of inarching ſhou d 
take, one of the Trees ſhould be cut from 
the other as ſoon as it has taken. *Tis howe- 
ver 4 very great Curiofity, and I ſhould be 
glad to be certain of the Method uſed to 
bring it about, as it would very much im- 
prove both Husbandry and Gardening. 


| To Mr. Richard Bradley, Vc. 


SI R, ; 
] Hare here ſent you, according to your de- 

fire, my Thoughts concerning the Ma- 
nagement of Fruit-trees; and I fhall begin 
with the Bailding the Walls, I cannot fall 
in with the Advice for building them on 
Arches, becauſe of theſe following ObjeQi- 
ons, 1/#. If it be a party Wall in the Garden, 
and is planted otr both Sides, the Trees will 
run thorough! and rob one another of their 
Nouriſhment. 2. If it be an ontfide Wall, 
there are commonly Elms at ſome ſmall di- 
ſtance planted ro break the Violence of the 


Winds, whoſe Roots will the eaſier run thro' - 


and rob the Fruit- trees of their Nouriſhment; 
but if there be not, it is but feldom that we 
have as good Earth without · ſide the Garden as 
within; and laſtly, the worſt Inconvenience is, 
it is an Enticement for the Roots of the Trees 
to run downright, which is a very great Fault 
in Fruit-trees; beſides, the Roots can find but 


little Nouriſhment under a Brick Wall, where 


neither Sun nor Showers can come to give the 
Earth a true bearing Quality. Thave ſeen a Book 


in 
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zin Quarto „written by a Fellow of the Royal 


Society, who has taken ſome pains, in a Ma- 
thematical way, to further the Improvement 


of Fruit, by building Walls ſloping, and has 


given ſome great Proofs in his way, of the 


| Advantages attending ſuch a Wall; but I am 


ſure he never made any practical Experiments 
in this Way, for had he ſo done, he would 
have been of another Opinion. I think a 
perpendicular Wall preferable to any other, 
or rather hanging a little inward. over the 
Fruit, 1f it could be conveniently contrived: 
for when the Sun is low, either in Spring or 
Autumn, or in the Morning or Evening, 
then the ſlope Walls which lean backwards, 
have but a Glance of the Sun's Power ; where- 
as a perpendicular Wall has its full Rays a- 


gainſt it, which is preferable to the greateſt 


Heats of the Sun at Midſummer upon one of 
theſe back- ſloped Walls, for it is the Sun in 
Autumn we want to ripen our Winter Pears, 
which require to be kept dry; but againſt 
theſe ſloping Walls they cannot, the Dews 


| lying much longer than on the perpendicular 


Walls; beſides, they are much more liable to 
Blights in the Spring from the white hoary 
Froſts, and are more expoſed to the eddy 
Winds on all Sides. | 

What the ingenious Mr. Laurence has ſaid 
concerning the Horozontial Shelters for the 
ſafe-guard of the Bloſſoming Trees, I approve 
of, and have experienced to be good ; but 
I cannot help thinking that the Tiles he 
mentions will harbour Vermin ; and beſides, 
it is difficult to lead a Tree rightly among 
them; tis therefore I practiſe another 0 

tho 
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thod toſave my bloſſoming Trees from' Froſt 
and cold Dews, which is, to have a couple of 
Leaves of Deal cloſely joyned together, and 


and well painted, and fix Brackets on the 


Top of the Wall, and have the Deals to 
take up and down, putting them up in the 
Spring, when the Trees begin to bloſſom. 


Theſe Boards keep off the Rain, Dews and 


Morning Froſts; and by that means IT have 
ſeen great Crops of Fruit when there has 
been hardly any elſewhere: And as to the 
Height of the Walls, Iwould not adviſe them 


to be above eight or nine Foot at moſt for 


Pears; altho' it is the Opinion of moſt Gar- 
diners, that unlels the Wall be twelve Foot 
high, it is not fit for a Pear; then they plant 
their Trees ſo much the nearer, and run the 
Branches perpendicular, which is a very great 
fault: Firſt, in planting the Trees ſo near, 
they have not room for their Roots to run, 
which if they were planted twelve or fourteen 
Foot diſtant from one another, they would 
have the ſame room for the Roots to run as 
the Branches; and the Branches being car- 
ried Horizontally, fill the Wall at Bottom 


firſt, and ſo gradually upwards, till the whole 


Wall will be well fill d with bearing Wood: 
And next, concerning the Diſpoſition of 
Pears, I would adviſe all Winter Pears to be 


planted againſt the beſt South Walls; I have 


ſeen in ſome Gardens, the beſt Winter Pears 
planted againſt Je Walls, which I think is 
a great fault; as for Summer Pears, and 
ſome; Autumn Pears in Eſpaliers, where I 
have had them, they do very well, and for 
the preparing the Soil, it has been my prac- 

I 2 tice 
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tice to make uſe of freſh. Earth from a good 
Paſture Land, and not to mix Dung and 
Earth together, and I have found the Succeſs 
wonderful. Again, I never make my Bor- 
dets above two Foot deep, but if the Soil 
be deep or wet, I lay a good quantity of 
Rubbiſh to keep the Roots from running 
down-right; and beſides, the Rubbiſh helps 
to drain the Soil if it be naturally. roo wet, 
and keeps the Roots dry, which is a great 


advantage to a Fruit- tree. We muſt alſo ob- 


ſerve that the Roots be well expoſed to the 
Sun and Showers, which is as neceſſary a 
Care, as to ſee that the Branches be well ex- 
poſed to the Heat. As for the Pruning the ſe- 
veral ſorts of Pears, I ſhall not trouble my 
ſelf nor you with it, you having already gi- 
ven a very good Account: But in the gene- 
ral, I would adviſe the Pruning to be accor- 
ding to the Strength of the Tree, and to be 
ſure not to Prune too ſhort, which cauſes the 
Buds that otherwiſe would produce Fruit, to 
ſhoot all in Wood. What you find here 
worth tranſcribing, if you pleaſe to give 
your ſelf the trouble, will much oblige . 
Yeurs, | 


PHILIP MILLER. 


By Mr. Miller's Letter, we may obſerve his 
indefatigable Care to bring Fruits to Perfecti- 
on, and how much he {tudies the reaſonable 
Way to manage Fruits. I am. perſuaded, 
did every one, who by Education is appoint- 
ed to follow the Study of Gardening, take 
as much Care to think in a natural Way-as 
Mr. Miller, we might in a ſhort Time come 

tO 
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to ſuch Knowledge as might extreamly im- 


prove Gardening; and conſidering the great 
Satisfaction, which reigns in the Breaſt of e- 
very one, who is either the Inventor or Pro- 
moter of good Deſigns, I am ſurprized that 
we have not more People ſtrive to gain that 
Happineſs; for whoever excells in the Art he 
profeſſes, has the ſame Right of Honour due 
to him as a- General of an- Army deſerves, 
when he has made a Conqueſt over his moſt 
powerful Enemies: and why Husbandry and 
Gardening, the molt antient Studies, ſhould 
| be cultivated without this Ambition, I know 
but one Thing which looks like 'a Reaſon, 
and that is, becauſe when we have taken a 
little wholſome Exerciſe in the propagating 
of what we deſign for Perfection, we may 
give up our ſelves to Quiet, till the natural 
Intent of the Subjects we propagate, bring 
them forward to our Purpoſe: This for ought 
I know. may make many of our, Practiti- 
oners in Gardening, indolent and careleſs of 
Improvement; but ſhould they once be 
brought to conſider, that there are ſome 
few, who aim at Improvement, and will be 
before-hand with them in the Market, it 
they do not uſe Diligence in their Studies, I 
am perſuaded it will be Motive enough to 
forward their Induftry, and put them upon 
making new Experiments, and producing ſome- 
thing new and good; and tho ſome of the 
Tryals we go upon may not perhaps ſucceed 
according to our Wiſhes, yet, as I have often 
ſaid, we are led by thoſe very Diſappoint- 
ments to a Knowledge of Things, which o- 
therwiſe would have never enter'd our 

2 2 Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, and ſometimes more advanta- 
gious, than if we had diſcover'd the Thin 
we ſought after; but if one in twenty ſhoul; 
only prove profitable, it may well enough 
pay the Labour and Expence of the reſt. 

The Experiments which may be made for 
the Improvement of Gardening and Huſ- 
bandry, need not be very Expenſive, for 
there is nothing, that I know of, in thoſe 
Ways, but may be bctter try'd in little than 
in a great Compals; let us try in ſmall, and 
we have more Opportunity of looking after 
our Experiment, and making our Obſervati- 
ons upon it, than when a whole Field or 
large Garden is concern'd ; and I think when- 
ever we {ct about ſuch Deſigns, it would not 
be amiſs to keep a daily Account in Writing, 
of every Alteration which might happen in 
the Tryal we were upon ; for where an Ex- 
periment depends upon Length of Time, 
we cannot ſufficiently truſt our Memory: 1 
have known a Thing ſucceed well once, that 
in many Tryals afterwards could not be 
brought about, only for want of a juſt Re- 
giſter of little Accidents and Changes which 
happen'd during the Courſe of its Working. 
The Inconſtancy of Seaſon, Variety of Wea- 
ther, Difference of Soil or Climate, muſt all 
be conſider'd, and the Nature of the Plant 
eſpecially, 


* 
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To Ms. Langley, Nuſery-Man at 


| Twittenham. 25 


SA., 
II is with great Pleaſure I hear of your 
Deſign, to provide Sets of Fruit - Trees in 
the Manner 1 have directed in my former 
Works; for I am perſuaded it will be of no 
leſs Benefit to Gentlemen, who would gain 
two or three Years in the Growth of Trees, 
than it will be profitable to your ſelf. 
For the firſt oe of what 1 propotd 
by planting Fruit-Trees in ſuch Caſes as 
might be taken to Pieces, in order to refreſh 
the Earth from Time to Time about the 
Trees incaſed, and thereby to keep them in 
Health, I am oblig'd to the Jare curious 


Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; who had his Caſes 


for Orange Trees ſo contrived, that the Sides 
could be taken off at Pleaſure; and when his 
Trees wanted fhifting into larger Caſes, it 
was done with little Trouble, and without 
giving any Check to the Tree. 

This Obſervation led me to the Thought, 
that Fruit-Trees of any Sort might be planted 
in Nurſeries; in Caſes of the like Nature ; 
and be there managed by ſpreading their 
Branches upon Eſpaliers, that they might be 
at any Time of the Year ſer againſt Walls, 
and even tranſported to any Diſtance in a 
growing Poſture, with Fruit upon them; 
for it is no difficult Matter, when the Trees 
are brought ſafe to the Place intended, - 

take 
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take off their Caſes, and to plant them with- 
out looſing one Grain of Earth from their 
Roots; and they are always, while they 
are in Caſes, in Readineſs to be removed 
without injuring them. By this Method a 
Gentleman may have his Walls cover'd in 
one Day with Fruit-Trees, in a bearing 
State, and even with Fruit upon them, ſo 
that he may be ſure of his Sorts; and the 
Gardener,. at the ſame Time, may have a 

ood Example before him, of the pruning 

art, if that has been well taken care of in 
the Nurſery, he cannot than eaſily err in 
that Point: And again, what wall be advan- 
tagious to the Nurſery-men who follow this 
Practice, is, that their Labour and; Care of 
the Management of ſuch Trees in the Nur- 
ſery, will be in Proportion to the Time the 
Trees have been thus managed by them; 
which, in my Opinion, will be worth the 
Expence of their Time, if they do not make 
the Prices of ſuch Trees too high, 


I am 


Your humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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REMARKS upon the Weather, 
and Produce of this Month. 


T* HIS Month began with froſty Weather, 
which continued till the Seventh, when 
we had a little Rain; from the Seventh we 
had cold dark Weather, till the Tenth, and 
then had ſome Snow, but did not remain 
long in the Ground, for the Air grew very 
moderate for the Seaſon, and we had dark 
Days till the Nineteenth; at which Time 
froſty Weather began again to ſhew it ſelf 
till about the Twenty eighth Day. The Sky 
was pretty clear till the Twenty fourth, but 
from thence to the End the Days were dark 
and overcaſt. 

We had in this Month, very little more to 
boaſt of in the Gardening way, but forced 
Aſparagus ; unleſs it was thoſe Cucumbers 
which Mr. Thomas Fowler, Gardener to Sir 
Nathaniel Gould at Stoke- Newington, had in 
very good Forwardneſs, and in a promiſing 
Condition to be fit to cut in January. For 
Apples and Pears, ſuch as come commonly 
ar this time of the Year, are not Rarities e- 
nough to be taken Norice of ; only this may 
be remark'd of the Pears of this Seaſon, that 
they were apt to rot, and were more infipid , 
than uſual. 


End of the Month of December: 
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| 5h a A GENERAL | 
TREATISE 

: OF 4 
H. usbandry and Gardening, 
For the Month of January. 
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A SHALL introduce this 
Month with ſome Papers re- 
A] lating to the Culture of Pears, 
put into my Hands by a very 
| curious and experienced Gen- 
= tleman ; which, I am perſua- 

ded, will be of great Uſerto the Lovers of 
good Fruit, as well from the Directions given 
by him, for the Management of the ſeveral 
Sorts in the Garden, as the bringing them to 
the Table in the beſt Perfection; and tho 
this, to the few who are unacquainted with 
Fruit, may not ſeem of very great Moment, 
or put them to queſtion, where is the Profit or 
what ſhall we gain þy it? 1 ſhall anſwer, Phat 
9 ditca, bes b FW ht 2 t e 


W 

the Lovers of Fruit are too many to be let 
aſide; they are of all Ranks and Degrees; 
ſome have Will and Money to purchaſe; it, 
others have their Profit by cultivating 4nd 
ſelling it; ſo that I ſee no Room to ſuppoſe, 
it will not be generally agreeable and uſeful : 
For if Menof Fortune will pleaſe their Taſte 
this way, they barter their Money againſt 
the Fruit; and thoſe who labour to cultivate 
good Fruit, exchange their Fruit for Money; 
and it 1s certain, that whoever brings the 
beſt ro Market, is the greateſt Gainer, which 
may encourage every one to aim at Excel- 
lence.; and therefore, I think to adviſe pub- 


lickly. what may be 2 publick Beneſit, is not 
diſagreeable to common Senſe. 


ment of Pears in Dwarfs, Eſpa- 
hers, &c. their Names, Qualitics, 
Deſc _ „ and Time of ther 


we HE great Variety of Pears require 2 
| bundance of Conſideration, more than 
any other Fruit: For altho' I do not take 
under my Obſervation the whole Catalogue 
of them, yet the good Sorts known to me 
are enough to fill a large Part of my Papers; 
chiefly becauſe their Culture is not the ſame 
for every one. The ſeveral Species of theſe 
are of very different Qualities ; ſome ate 
| melting 
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melting or butter d, according to the French 
Beurrez,z others are crackling or juicy, and 
others more dry and odorous. They come 
in, or begin ripening betimes in the Summer, 
even in July : and from that Date we have 
Pears that are in Uſe all the Year 5 ſome 
of the late Winter Pears keeping well, till 
Nature ripens freſh Fruit for us. 

The moſt early Pears are ripe, or in eat- 
ing, about the Beginning of July. The lit- 


tle Muſcat, or Sept ex Gucule, as ſome of the 


French Gardiners call it, is the firſt ri 


Tis the beſt, and of a much richer Flavour 
than any of the little forward Pears, which 
are of ſeveral Kinds; and there ſhould not be 
wanting a few of them in a Garden, tho 
they laſt but few Days. The little Muſcat 
brings its Fruit in Cluſters, much better in 
Eſpalier than Standards, or the open Air. 
The Gros Muſcat, or great Muſcat, does 
not bring its Fruit in Cluſters like the for- 
mer, but has the ſame Flavour. It is larger, 
_ requires likewiſe the Aſſiſtanee of a 
al . | 
Le petit Muſcat b4tard, or little baſtard 
Muſcat, is alſo call'd in French, Poire Guenette, 
or Genetting. It brings its Fruit in Clu- 
ſters, and bears well in any Situation; but 
has not — _—_ Flavour of the two _—_ 
Le Muſcat a langue queue, or Jong ſtalk' 
Muſcat Pear, is a tas and agrecableto 
the Eye. Tis pretty large, and is remarka- 
ble for its long Stalk. *Tis a great Bearer. 
Le Bourdon Muſque, or muskt Drone Pear, 
is a large early Muſcat. The Fruit is round, 
high flavour d, and the Tree bears well. - 
mu 
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| will not keep, and 1s much better, eaten 4 
little green than full ripe. 
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muſt be eaten a little greeniſh, being ſubje& 
to rot in the Heart when tis full ripe. 

The Haſting Pears, or Poires Hativeau, fol · 
ſow the Muſcats the firſt ripe; it bears a 
round yellow Fruit, of a pretty good Flavour; 
bears well, and ſhould be eaten before it is 
full ripe, for it quickly grows meally, and rots 
like the other Summer Pears. 

Le Eros Hatiueau, or great Haſling Pear, 
bears in Cluſters, aud in abundance. © The 
Fruit is yellow and red, finely painted. Ic 


Le Hativeau blanc, or white Haſting Pear; 
or as ſome French Gardeners call it 4% Milan 
d"Efte, or the Summer Milan Pear, is large, 
whitiſh, and ſo melting, that it bears the 
Name in ſome Places of Buree 4 Eſte or 
Summer Burce. | 

La Poire de la Magdelaine, or Magdelain 
Pear, is almoſt round, rather Green than 
Yellow ; of a pretty good Taſte, and large 


for a forward or Haſting Pear. It grows 
meally even ** the Tree, if it be too 


ripe- 
"wn Belliſſi me, i.e. the faireſt; or  Figue 
Mufquee, i. e. the Musked Fig-Pear, is large 
for a forward Sort; it is call'd Belliſſime 
for its great Beauty, being of a fine: Yellow 
ſtreakt with Red. It has a rich Flavour. Its 
Wood 1s very large and ſtrong, and its Leaves 
round, and bigger than ordinary. It is alſo 
calld by ſome French Gardiners, Bonne deux 


fois Fan, i. e. good twice a Year ; for it bloſ- 


ſoms about Midſummer for a ſecond Crop, and 
brings that Fruit ſometimes to Perfection in 
September 


22 
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September and Octaber. It may be, that it was 
call d the Fig=Pear, becauſe of its bringing two 
Crops of Fruit in a Tear, or at leaſt for itt Nos: af x. 
ing to do ſou . 

La Supreme, i. 4 the Septen or Poire of | 
Figue, i. e. the Fig Pear, or Groſſe Jargonelle, | 
i. e. Great Jargonelle, or . Giberiſh: Pear. It 
is & latge long Pear, of a reddiſh Yellow; its 
Juice, very ſweet, and not ſubject to be Sto- 
ny; it muſt not be over ripe for eating, for 
too much Ripeneſs makes it meally: 

La Cuiſſe Madame, i. e. the Ladies Thigh, 
is a good Pear, well known and admired. 0 
'Tis a long Fruit, of à reddiſh Grey wheri. 
tis full 'ripe ; the Fleſh is firm and the Juice 
very ſwcet ; it will keep ſome time. 

Le Gros & Petit Blanquet, i. e. the large and 
ſmall Blanket Pears are well eſteem d. The 
ſmall Sort is by ſome call'd Poire de perle, i. e 

rl Pear; they are of a rich Water, or their 

uice, in other Terms, has a rich Flavour: 
they are both good, are Yellow, and keep 
pretty well. The Tree has a good Appear- 
ance, ſhoots ſtrong, with very large Leaves. 
The large Sort is likewiſe call'd Ja Muſette 
d Anjou, i. e. the Anjou Bagpipe. 

La Poire Admire, i. e. the Admired Pear, is 
round like that Sort call'd Poire-Ognoxet, i. e. 
little Onion Pear; its Juice is extreamly ſweec 
and high flavout'd, and is an extraordinary 
Bearer. 

L' Admire Joanvet, 7; e the admired little 
Jon, is leſs and longer than the former., It 
is ſo call'd, becauſe its Time of Perfection is 
about St · John's Day. 
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| U Admire roux de Tours, i. e the admired 

Ruſſet of Tours, or La Poire de Cypre, i. e. the 
Cyprus Pear, is the beſt Pear of this Month, 
almoſt round, of a browniſh grey. Colour. 
Its Fleſh is firm, and its Juice ſugar'd and 
richly flayour'd. bs Bd ke 

La Poire d' Ambre, i. e: the Amber Pear, or 
by ſome call'd Poire a la Reyne, i. e. the Queen's 
Pear, or Muſcat Robert, is a ſmall Pear, ve- 
ry Yellow and amber'd, ſhaped like the Muſ- 
cat, but larger. Its Flavour is extreamly rich, 
and 'tis a good Bearer; it makes a handſome 
Tree with yellow Wood. 

Le Rouſſelet Hetif, i. e. the forward little 
ruddy, or Ruſſet Pear, named alſo Perdrear, 
muſqube, i. e. the Musked Partridge, is very 
like the common Rouſſelet, and is nearly as 
good, its Juice being very delicious. 

Memorandum, I obſerve, that the Pears 


mention d by Mr. Merlett for July, come little 


later with us, than they do about Paris ; there is 
hardly more than ten Days Difference. 


Auguſt Pears, Oc. 
JN 4ugu? the following Pears are fit for 


eating, Viz. 


La Poire d'Eſpagne, i. e, the Spaniſh Pear, 


or by ſome French Gardiners is call'd Poire de © 


St Sanſon, that is St. Sampſon 's Pear; it is large, 
long ſhaped, yellow, and melting; it bears 
abundantly, and ſhould be gather'd before it 
is ripe, to give it its buree, or butter'd Quality. 
This Pear in ſome Places, is allo call'd Groſſe 
Cuiſſe Madame, i. e. Great Ladies Thigh, and 

ar 
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at Orleaus is named Poire de Beau preſent, i. e! 
a Pear worthy to be preſented. 
La Fargonelle is long, rediſh, and not ſo long 
as the former; it is a little dry and Stony, 
but has a good Flavour, the Juice being rich 
and high taſted. | 5 58 

Le Parfum de Pan, i. e. Pan's perfumed 
Pear, is pretty large, rather long than round, 
like the Pear call'd in French Swcree vert, i. e. 
Green ſugard Pear. Its. Juice is extreamly 
ſweet and rich in Flavour. 

La Poire de Jaſſemin, i. e. the Jeſlamine 
Pear, or Vilaine de la Reele, is of middling 
Size, ſomewhat longer than round; its Juice 
is rich, but the Fruit is ſubje& to be ſtony. 

La Groſſe Mowille bouche, i. e. the Great- 
mouth Water-pear, or Coule Soif, i. e. Quench- 
thirſt, or as ſome other French Gardiners 


name it, Je Franc-Real d Eſte, is a large round 


Pear, greeniſh and melting, of a pretty good 
Taſte; but grows meally if it is not gather'd 
a little before tis ripe; the Stalk is thick and 
ſhort, 'tis a good Bearer, 

La Chair d' Adam, i. e. Adam's Fleſh, or /a 
Poire de Prince, i. e. the Prince's Pear, is not 
unlike the Rouſſelet; it has a roſe-water'd 
Juice, very high flayour'd ; bears well, and 
may be kept long enough without rotting, 
which is too generally the Fault of the Sum- 
mer Fruits, 

La Velee, i. e. the Valley-pear; or Poire de 
Liquet, 1. e. Juicy Pear, is watry and ſome- 
what harſh now and then, ſo that it is not 
row ſo much in eſteem as it has been for- 
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La Poire a deux teftes, i. e. the double-head- 
ed Pear, is crackling, and full of ſweet Juice, 
will keep and ripen well after tis taken from 
the Tree; its Fruit grows very large and 
good upon Dwarfs. | 
Le Gros & le petit Ognonet, i. e. the great and 
1mall Onion-pears, are musked and high 
flavour d, round, flat and Yellow ſhaped 
ſomewhat like Onions; they are ſubje& now 
and then to be .ſtony, but are excellent 
Bearers. | 
Le Eros Rouſſelet de Rheims, i. e. the great 
Rouſſelet from Rheims, is generally allow'd 
by all to be one of the beſt Summer Pears: It 
is butter d and melting, with a musked Fla- 
vour, and brings much larger and fairer 
Fruit in Eſpalier than in open Ground. 
Le petit Rouſſelet, i. e. the ſmall Rouſſelet, 
is greyer and more ruſſet than the former; 
it does not rot ſo ſoon, and brings its Fruit 
to good Perfection in a Standard, and by 
that Method keeps longer, and is better 
taſted: Fhis Fruit is ſo much coveted, that 
we plant it in all manner of Expoſitions, to 
preſerve it the longer among us. Ir is call'd 
about Anjou, le d nb i. e. the Clove-pear. 
La Poire Longuinolle, i. e. the Bloody-pear, 
is rather a Curioſity than valuable at the Ta- 
ble; it is ſomewhat like the Valley-pear a- 
forementioned, but is red within-ſide quite 
to the Core: It ſhoud be gather'd before it 
is ripe, for it is of very ſhort Continuance. 
La Poire de Frauchipane is ſmall, green and 
Jjongiſh ; its Juice is extremely ſweet and de- 
. 
Lz Caſſolette, i. e. the perfum'd Pear, or 
| l Friolet ; 
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Friolet; or in Poitou is called Muſcat verd, i. e. 
Green Muſcat; in Anjou it is named, Ja 
Verdette, i. e. the Green Pear, or la Poire de 
Taſte Ribaut; it is long and greeniſh, with a 
musked Juice, tis a great Bearer, and makes 
a fine Tree; and tho' it is a crackling or 
brittle Pear, its Fleſh is tender: It keeps 
pretty well for a Summer Fruit. . 

La Poire d Admiral, i. e. the Admiral-pear, 
is reddiſh, rather flat than long, is very Juicy, 
with a delicate tender Fleſh ; bears well, and 
is never ſtony: Tis highly eſteem'd. 

La Poire de Lombardie, i. e. the Lombardy- 
pear ; or by ſome French Gardiners la Poire 


de Milan, i. e. the Milan · pear; is large, long 
and of a high mus ked Flavour, being gather- 


ed in time a little before tis ripe: "Tis a 
good Pear with a ſugar'd Juice. 

La Gros blanc, 1. e. the great White, is a 
large Pear, long and {lender towards the 
Stalk, and pretty big about the Head: Tis 
White and very melting ; ir ſhould be eaten 
a little before it is ripe, for it decays quick- 
ly ; the 'Tree is handſome, with large Shoots 
and very large Leaves. 

L'Odorante Musquzee, i.e. the Musk Smelling- 
pear, call'd in ſome Places Poire de Baume, 
i. e. the Balm-pear; likewiſe, Poire d"Amidon, 
i. e the Starch-pear; or elſe Poire de Four- 
my, i. e. Piſmire pear; and alſo Verge d'Or, i. e. 
Golden Rod; it is longiſh, very Yellow, 
dry, and highly perfam'd. 

La Brute-bonne, i. e. the Good Brute, is 
thus called, becauſe of the Coarſeneſs of its 
Fleſh; but tis very juicy, ſweet and high 
flavour d: Tis a Green Pear, and ſhould be 
eaten 
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eaten betimes; its Wood and Leaves are 
whitiſh and farinacious or powder'd. | 

La Bergamotte d Eſté, i. e. the Summer-Ber. 
gamy, or Bergamotte, is called by ſome, 
Bergamotte de Milan, i. e. Milan Bergamy; 
and Bergamotte de la Beurrere, i. e. the Butter- 
woman's Bergamy j tis a large green Pear, ſoft 
and melting; it is in many reſpects like the 
Autumn Bergamy, and has its Particularities 
which are excellent, 

La Fofſe Muſqute, or la Bergamotte Greque, 
j#. e. the Greek Bergamot; which in Anjoy 
they call Ia Poire Violou, i. e· the Fiddle-pear ; 
is almoſt round, yellow and a great Bearer : 
It is one of the beſt Pears for plenty of Juice 
and rich Flavour. 

L'Inconnue Cheſneau, or la Fondante de Breſt, 
i. e. the Melting-pear of Breſt, is rather long 
than round: Its Juice good and rich, an ex 
traordinary Bearer, and in ſome things re- 
ſembling the double-headed Pear, or Poire 
a deux teſtes; which is rather rounder and 
leſs red than this; it is ill named a melting 
Pear, for its Fleſh is rather brittle or crack- 
ling, than butter'd and melting. 

La Griſe bonne, i. e. the good Grey Pear; 
or la Poire de Foreſt, i. e. the Forreſt-Pear; 
alſo call'd la Crapaudine, i. e. the Toad-ſtone 
Pear; or elle / Ambrette d Eſté, i. e. the Sum- 
mer Ambret; and likewiſe it is named 1a 
Rude Epee, i. e. the ſharp Sword pear, be- 
cauſe of its prickly Wood; the Fruit is of 
the Pear-make, neither long nor round; it is 
of a greyiſh Colour, a little butter'd or mel- 
ting, the Juice ſweet and pleaſant. | 
Le Muſe dEſie, i. e. the Summer Musk- 
| pear, 


| 
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pear, otherwiſe call'd le Muſcat de Savore, i. e. 
the Savoy Muſcat, or Poire aux Mouches, i. e. 
the Fly-pear, or /Ognon de Vernon, or Ver. 
non s Onion-pear, is a kind of red Orange- 

ear, leſs round than long; it is large and 
beautifully colour'd with Yellow and Red, it 

laſts a long Time. 
Lee poire d Orange, i. e. the Orange Pears, 
are of ſeveral Kinds; Orange Commune, i. e. the 
common Orange pear, is {mall and greeniſh; 
Torange Royalle, i. e. the Royal Orange-pear, 
is an handſome large Fruit and very good; J0- 
range Muſqute, i. e. the Musked Orange - pear 
is of a flatter Make, and ſhould be eaten be- 
fore it is full ripe, for it is very ſubject to 
rot at the Heart; and ſo the other Orange- 
pears ſhould not be ſuffer d to hang too long 
upon the Tree before they are eaten, for they 
loſe their Goodneſs. 

La Poire de Lichefrian, is longiſh, and of a 
ruſſet Grey, a great Bearer, and is ſoft and 
melting. | 

La Poire d'Eau roſe, i. e. the Roſe-water 
Pear, or by ſome called Caille-roſer, i, e. the 
curled Roſe Pear, is Grey and round, the 
Stalk very ſhort and the Juice ſweet, and of 
a Roſe-like Flavour. 

Le Muſcat d Aouſt, i. e. the Auguſt Muſcat, 
is call'd /a Poire d Avarat, i. e. the Averat 
Pear, or Poire d'Rebine, or Poree de la Honville, 
i. e. the Hanville-pear, or Poire Royalle, i. e. 
the Royal-pear, is flat and round, and has a 
hard Fleſh The Fruit comes in Cluſters, and 
is of an high musked Flavour, and one of the 
beſt: There is the great and ſmall of this 
Sort. This is harder and dryer than the 7 

NING, 
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Kind, which has che richeſt Musk of any 
Pear. 
Le perfum 4 Avaſt, i. . the Auguſt perfumed 
Pear, or /a Poire de Berm, i. e. the * 
is long iſh, large, and of a good Taſte; It is 
greeniſh and ſpotted: 45 

La Cramoiſine, i. e. the Ceimſon Pear, is a 
ſmall Pear, a little longiſh, ſomewhat like the 
Blanket Pear, but thinner; the Juice is very 
ſweet, and tis a great Beater. | 

Le Bon Chretien Muſqube, i: e the musked 
Bon Chretien, or good'C eifhiang; or Poire ſans 
peau, i. ei the Pear without Skin, is rounder 
and ſmaller than the Summer Sort; its Skin is 
Yellow and its Fleſh pretty hard; it is one 
of the beſt Pears, and the-moſt in Eſteem; its 
Juice very ſweet and delicious. It muſt be 
graffed upon a free Stock, for it ſeldom comes 
to any Thing upon the Quince, and is ſo 
fickle, that even tho' it is graffed upon a 
Pear or free Stock, it laſts but few Years ; it 
thrives better from a Bud, than from clift 
Graffing, for the Cion languiſhes till the In- 
cifion-is entirely recover'd. 


September Pears, 


[x Septemler the following Pears are fit for 
the Table, viz. le Bon Chrétien d'Efte, i. 
e. the Summer Bon Chretien, or by ſome call d 
Gracioli, i. e. the Delicate Pear; it is a large 
yellow Pear, tender Fleſh, full of fine ſugar d 
Juice, of a longiſh Make; tis a pretty good 
Bearer, chiefly about the Tops of the 


Branches, which ſhould not be cut off in 
more 
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more than from thoſe Trees which bear in 
the ſame Manner. 

La Poire de Salveati, is pretty large, round, 
and flat, a Stalk long and ſlender; its Fruit is 
fair and handſome, of a fine Yellow ; 'tis 
melting, and will keep pretty well; it is one 
of the ſweeteſt Pears, and may be reckon'd 
among the beſt. | 

La Chambrette, i. e. the Chambrette Pear, 
is large and longiſh, wich a very agrecable 
melting Fleſh; tis ſo named, as being firſt 
brought among us by the Marquis of Cam- 
bray, the Author of the Virgouleuſe; ſome call 
it Ja Chambrette d Hyver, i. e. the Winter 
Chambrette. 

La Poire d Ange, i. e. the Angel Pear, is 
ſomewhar like the Salveati; it is flatter and 
more melting, but has not ſo rich a Flavour, 
nor quite ſo ſweet a Juice. | 

La Poire de Mon Dieu, i. e. the God's Pear, 
is an handſome Fruit, and pretty good, of a 
yellowiſh red, and juicy enough, not ſub- 
je& to be ſtony ; it is a very good Bearer, 
and the Pears ripen upon the Free at ſome 
Diſtance of Time from one another. 

La Poire Roſe, 1. e. the Roſe Pear, has 2 
large round Fruit, of an Onion Make; its 
Stalk is very long and ſlender, its Fleſh is 
a little hard, it has a Roſe-water'd Juice, 
and very good. 

La Verte longue, i. e. the long Green Pear, 
is alſo call'd Mutille bouche d Automne, i. e. the 
Autumn Mouille bouche, or Autumn Mouth- 
water'd Pear; its Fruit is long and of a green 
Colour when it is ripe, is very melting, and 
of a very rich Juice, eſpecially when ir grows in 
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ſuch Land as is rather dry than wet; it thrives 
better upon a free than upon a Quince Stock. 
La Verte longue Suiſſe, i. e. the long Green 
Pear of Switzerland, or Poire Panachee, i. e. the 
ſtreak d or ſtrip'd Pear, has the ſame Qualities 
of the former; its Wood is mark'd with yel- 
low and green, and its Fruit a little ſtrip'd, 
and even ſome of its Leaves, I found this 


Fruit at Baudeville, where it was in great E- 


ſteem, and a Rarity. 

Le Burte Rouge, i. e. the red Buree,' or red 
Butter Pear; it is call'd like wiſe by ſome French 
Gardiners Burze d' Anjou, i. e. the Anjou But- 
ter Pear, ſome Name it Poire d' Amboiſe, i. e. 
the Amboiſe Pear. In Normandy it 1s call'd 
Iſambert le bon, or the good Iſambert; it is a 
large Pear, long, but not pointed, well co- 
lour'd ; it is ſo butter d and melting, that it 
well deſerves its Character of Buree; its Juice 
is ſugar'd and high flavour'd, and it ripens off 
the Tree like the other Burłes, which ſhould 
be gather'd before they are quite ripe : Tis 
the beſt Pear of this Seaſon, as the Rouſſelet 
is of Summer Pears, and the bon Chretien of 
the Winter. 

Le Buree gris, i. e. the grey Burge, or grey 
Butter Pear, comes later than the former, and 
is tart and more melting; but the green Bu- 
ree is the leaſt melting of any of the butter 
Pears, its Juice more flat and its Flavour leſs 
rich- To keep the Buree a long Time in eat- 
ing, we muſt let them hang upon the Tree 
till they drop, and plant ſome Trees of 
wm againſt a Wall, to the Weſtern As- 
pect. | 


* 


Le 
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Le Buree blanc, i · e. the White Burze, or by ſome 
French Gardiners call'd Burzea courte queue, i.e. 
the ſhort {talk'd Burze, but molt commonly 
call'd Doyenne, or the Deans Pear, alſo Poire 
de St. Michel, i. e- St. Michael's Pear, or Mi- 


chaelmas- pears; by ſome again, it is call d 


Poire de Niege, i. e. the Snow Pear, or la Bonne 
Eute, i. e. the good Graft; it is fair, large and 
a good Fruit, of a Citron Colour, and is by 
ſome call'd Poire de Citron, i. e. Citron or Le- 
mon-pear; tis very melting. 

Le Parfum d' Auſt, i. e. the perfumed Au- 
ouſt-pear; and the Brute bonne, are likewiſe in 
cating part.of this Month. 


October Pears. 


| T HE following Pears are fit for eating in 


October, viz. 


The Meſſire Jean, is of ſeveral Sorts; there 


is the White, the Gilded, and the Grey; the 
white Sort ripens firſt, has its Fleſh more ten- 
der than the others, and its Juice leſs ſugar d; 
its Whiteneſs ſeems to proceed from ſome Di- 
ſtemper in the Tree; for when the Tree is 
very vigorous, the Fruit is better colour d. 
Le Meſjire Jean dore, i. e. the gilded Mon- 
ſieur John, has a more richly ſugar'd Juice 
than the former, and is not ſo ſubject to be 
ſtony as the grey Sort which comes later, 
and will keep pretty well, and has an extra- 
ordinary rich Juice; this is one of the beſt 
and moſt ancient Fruits, is in eating all the 
Autumn Seaſon, when People are, for the 
moſt part, in the Country; and therefore one 
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ſhould have plenty of 'em; the firſt of theſe 
1s corruptly call'd in ſome Places in England, 
the John Dory, 

La Piire de Vigne, i, e. the Vine-pear, by 
ſome call'd Damoiſelle, i, e. the Lady's Pear, 
and allo/a Longue queue d' Anjou, i, e. the An- 
jou Long-Tail; it is round, of a greyiſh 
brown Colour, very melting, and of an ex- 
cellent rich Juice; the Stalk is extraordinary 
long; the Fruit ſhould be gather'd before it 
be full ripe, otherwiſe it grows meally and 
ſoon rots, | 

La Bergamotte d' Automne, i- e. the Autumn 
Bergamot, is a pretty large green Pear, a 
little rough Coated, of a flat Make, and ve- 
ry melting ; it ripens after 'tis gather'd from 
the Tree, and then changes its Green to a 
yellowiſh Colour; it keeps pretty well. — 
To bring this Frait fair and good, and make 
the Tree give us good Wood, and conſe- 
quently good Fruit, we muſt expoſe it to 
the riſing or ſetting Sun, and by no Means 
to the violent Heat of the South Sun, which 
would canker the Wood, and make the Fruit 
{ſmall and full of Cracks, It ſeldom anſwers 
our Expections upon Dwarfs; but in that 
Caſe the Shoots muſt be prun'd long, if we 
expect our Wood well nouriſhd and profita- 
ble; tis one of our beſt Fruits, but we ſel- 
dom find enough Trees of them in the Fruit 
Gardens. The Aurumn-pears ſhovld always 
be more in Number than the others, becauſe 
its Fruit is almoſt half our Dyet, and is 
wholeſome. We ſhould plant ſome of this 
Kind of Bergamot to the ſetting Sun; the 
Juice, indecd, will be leſs perfumed, = the 

weer 
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ſweet or ſugard Taſte, which is the Glory 
of moſt Winter Fruits will make good the 
want of the high Flavour. The Water, or 
Juice of the Bergamot, is the coldeſt of all 


* 


Fruits. 
La Bergamotte Suiſſe, i, e. the Bergamot of 


Switzerland, is ſcarcer than the others; it is a 
flat made Fruit, and very melting, ſtreak'd 
with green and yellow, and its Wood the 
ſame; it bears well and covets a Wall, but 
little Sun. This Pear is no leſs good than 
curious, and is the forwardeſt of the Berga- 
mots, and the very beſt. | 

La Bergamotte Muſqus, i. e. the Musk'd Ber- 
gamot, or /a Poire du Colombier, i, e. the Dove 
Pear, or Poire de Sicile, i, e. the Sicilian Pear, 
or le petit Muſcat d Automne, i. e. the little Au- 
tumn Muſcat, is a ſmall dry Pear, very high 
flavour'd, a great Bearer, and makes an excel 
lent Sweet · meat. 

La Bergamotte batarde, i. e. the baſtard Ber- 
gemot, is large and flat, ſtreak d with Grey, 
bears like Ropes of Onions, its Fleſh brittle, 
of a pretty good Water, and ſhould be ga- 
ther'd a little before it ripens. 

La Bergamotte tardive, i. e. the late Berga- 
mot, or Bergamotte de Pagues, i. e. the Eaſter 
Bergamot, is more in Eſteem than the for- 
mer, becauſe of its long keeping, tho' its o- 
ther Qualities are the ſame; it is very com- 
mon in Anjou, but very rare about Paris, 

La belle & bonne, 3, e. the fair and good 
Pear, is a large Pear, long and pointed, of a 
greyiſh Red ; the Fleſh is render and delicate, 
but mult be eaten juſt in Time, for it preſent- 
ly decays, | 1 

| e 
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Le petit Oing, i. e. the little Lard Pear, is of 
a middle Size, almoſt round, but of unequal 
Shape, rather green than yellow; it is one 
of the molt melting delicate Pears, and bears 
very well. 

Le Be d Hery, i. e. the Wilding of Hery 
Forreſt, is a round yellow rough coated Pear, 
of a middle Size, better baked than raw, 
having a Fenel-like Flavour, which is good 
in baked Pears, It comes trom the Lower 
Brittany, from the Forreſt of Hey, from 
whence it took its Name. Be or Beſier, ſig- 
nifies Wilding in Birttam, Normandy, and ſeve- 
ral other Provinces. ö 

Le Chat brule, i. e. the burnt Cat, otherwiſe 
call'd la Pucelle de Xaintonge, 1. e. the Xaintong 
Virgin, is a little longiſh and pointed, very 
brown, melting, and of a rich Water; it 
preſently grows meally. 

Le bec d'Oye, i. e. the Gooſc-bill-pear, com- 
monly call'd le Martin Sec de Bourgogne, 1. e. 
the Burgundy dry Martin-pear, is a ſmall 
Pear, almoſt round, of a reddiſh brown ; its 
Stalk is thick and long, it is a little melting, 
and is well taſted. $4 

La Poire de St. Denis d Angers, i. e. St. De- 
nis of Angers Pear, is large, fair, long, and 
yellow; its Fleſh is brittle and crackling, and 
its Juice richly ſugar d; it is much eſteem'd 
about Anjou. 

L'Amadote, i. e. the Amadot-pear, is flat 
ſhaped, yellow, a rough Coat, dry and high 
favourd ; it is fo call'd from being found 
firſt in a Wood in Burgundy, belonging to the 
Lady Oudotte; when it was wild its Wood 
was full of Thorns, but by cultivating it up- 
on 
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on Quince Stocks, it looſes its Thorns, tho 
upon free Stocks it retains them; but yet up- 
on the free Stock the Fruit is preferable; 
it has more Juice, and is more' melting, and 
may be placed among the beſt. This Fruit, 
as well as other dry and perfum'd Fruits, are 
much better upon dry Soils, than upon wet 
and moiſt Land ; the latter bringing large, 
but watry and inſipid Fruit. Chiefly it ſhould 
be obſerv'd, that all of the melting or butter 
Pears, which ſeldom are very high flavour'd, 
ſhould be planted in light Soils; and it has 
been an Obſervation worthy Norice, that the 
Buree Pears, or thoſe that are melting like 
the Thorn-pear, Echaſſerie, :&c,''are greatly 
improved by graffing them upon the Ama- 
dotte; for the Juices or Sap of the Amadotte is 
musk'd and richly flavour'd; and the Barees 


or melting Pears which are graffed upon it, 


are perfumed by it. 

Poire St. Francois, i. e. the St. Francis-pear, 
is very large, long, and yellow; it bakes ve- 
ry well, but is rather too harſh'to- eat raw. 

Poire de Ronville, i. e. the Ronville-pe at, is 
large, long, and green; but grows yellow in 
ripening; it bakes well, but is extream good 
roaſted in Wood Embers. 7921 

L'Epine Roſe, i. e. the Thorn Roſe, is of 
two Sorts, the earlieſt ripe, is rather long 
than round, and brings a fair large Fruit, 
intermixt with Yellow and Grey; it has a 
ſtrong roſey Flavour. The latter Sort is 
ſomewhat like the Portail, or Gate -· pear; it 
is flatter, and has leſs of the roſey Flavour 
than the forward Kind. 
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Poire de Lanſac, i. e. the Lanſack-pear, is 
alſo call'd la Dauphine, i. e. the Dauphin-pear, 
comes from a Village named Haze; it is a {mall 
round, yellow, rough Pear, and one of the 
moſt melting Sorts: Tis eſteem'd one of the 
beſt, It holds fit for eating a long Time, e- 
ven till January, if they are gather'd late; 
for they will hang upon the Tree after the 
Leaves are fallen, and till the hard Froſts be- 
gin; it is likewiſe call'd Franchipane d Au- 
tumne, i. e. Autumn Franchipan, becauſe of 
its rich ſugar'd Juice, but better known by 
the Name of Dauphin Pear. Madame de Lan- 
Jac, who was Lady of Haze, was Governeſs 
to the Dauphin of France, afterwards Lewis 
the Fourteenth, and in that Time it was 
named the Dauphin.pear. 


Pears good in November. 


1 N November is fit for eating the Virgouleuſe, 
which came from the Village call'd Vir 
goulee, near Limoges in Frauce, of which Place the 
Baron of Chambray was Lord; ſo that in that 
Country it is call'd the Chambrerte ; it is a latge 
long green Pear, which grows yellow in'ri- 
pening; it is one of the firmeſt Burees, and 
very good; it laſts fit for the Table a long 
Time, but muſt not be kept cloſe, nor laid 
upon Deal-boards, or Straw, no more than 
the other Buree, or melting Pears, which are 
apt to take the Taſte from any thing they 
touch : But they may ſafely be laid upon 
Shelves made of Oak, or cover'd with Plaiſter 
of Paris; or elſe if we have any particular 
| Flayour 
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Flavour which we would give them; we 
may perfume Skins of Leather to our Like- 
ing, and lay theſe Pears upon them, they will 
ſoon take the Scent we deſign them. The 
Tree is one of the faireſt of all the Pears, as 
well for the fine Verdure of its Leaves; as 
for its plenty of Sap, which puſhes forth 
large and vigorous Shoots ; therefore where 
a Tree dies or languiſhes, plant a Vigouleuſe 
in its Place, and it will ſoon fill the Vacan- 
cy: However one may have two many of 
them; but what I ſay is only to inform a 
young Gardiner, that the Virgouleuſe will 
ſooner make good a Deficiency in a Planta- 
_ than any other good Pear that I know 
of. | 
If we gather this Fruit before it is ripe it 
is apt to wither; it rather chooſes to be cul- 
tivated as a Dwarf than in a Standard, for 
the Fruit is very tenderly join'd to the Tree, 
and a little Wind breaks it off ; and if it hangs 
too long upon the Tree, it looſes of its Ex- 
cellence, and hardly is brought to melt, bur 
it laſts Jonger. | 

We may treat this Sort in Eſpaliers, or a- 
gainſt Walls lying to the Eaſt or Welt Sun, 
but never to the South, which makes the Tree 
turn yellow, and cracks the Fruit, neither 
will the Fruit keep. 

There is one Sort which is very rare, the 
Wood is red, and the Fruit of the ſame Co- 
lour; it is fit for eating ſomewhat later than 
the other, and laſts good till February, It has 
the ſame Qualities of the other Yirgoulenſe, 
except that tis leſs melting or butter d. We 
ſhould, graft this rare Sort upon the com- 
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mon Virgoaleuſe, if we expect the Fruit large 
and in good Perfection. 
L Ambrette, i. e. the Ambrette, is a round 
Pear, of a greeniſh grey Colour, in ſtrong Riff 
Ground ; but is whitiſh in ſandy Land; it is 
very melting, and of a rich Water. I eſteem 
it one of the beſt Pears, tho' it is a Wilding, 
as one may diſcover by its thorny Wood. It 
brings better Fruit, being graffed upon the 
Quince than upon the free Stock ; the latter 
ſubjecting the Fruit to be ſtony, and of a 
greener Colour than the other, as it retains 
more of the Wilding ; but the Quince Stock 
ſottens and rectiſies it; this Fruit is in high 
Eſteem every where. 
La Marquiſe, i. e. the Marquis, is a large 
green Pear, which grows yellow in ripening. 
It is in many Things like the Winter Bon Chre- 
rien; its Stalk is long and ſlender, and its Fleſh 
very melting and butterd, its Juice ſweet 
and richly musked, ſomewhat ſugar'd like the 
Water of the Meſſire Jean Pear; it makes a 
good Tree, and bears well; and the Sap is 
ſo vigorous, that tis always well furniſhed 
with Wood; this Pear is one of the beſt, 

La Poire de Malth, i. e. the Malta-pear, is 
by ſome call'd Poire de Pretre, i. e. the Prieſt's 
Pear, is almoſt round, ſtreak d with grey and 
brown; its Stalk is thick and ſhort; its Juice 
ſweet, and of a Roſe-like Flavour; it holds 
a long while in eating ; and tho' the Fleſh 
be crackling and brittle, cis tender and deli- 
cate, | 

La Poire d'Epine, i: e. the Thorn Pear, is 
Green, and almoſt of an oval Figure; it has 
a little ſwelling near the Stalk, which —_ 

that 
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that a little fleſhy, It turns Yellow in ripen- 
mg, and is very melting and high musked. 
I think it one of the beſt melting Pears we 
have ; eſpecially if it be upon a free Stock, 
for upon the Quince, the Fruit ſoon decays. 
Why it is call'd the Thorn Pear, I can't con- 
ceive, for there are no Thorns upon the Tree; 
the Ambrette might rather deſerve that Name, 
whoſe Wood is very thorny. 

By Experience I find the Fruit is much 
better in, light ſandy Ground, than in flac 
heavy Land; for in the latter, tis always 
watry and inſipid; and in that Caſe we 
ſhould put Sand about the Roots, rather than 
Dung; for I find, that Sand ſo apply'd. gives 
the Fruit a rich Flavour, We ſhould like- 
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wiſe do the ſame to Peach · Trees, Fig-Trees, :\8 
and ſome others, when they are planted in {ah 
heavy Ground, for tho' in a ſtrong Soil, . 
they bear large Fruit, it is ſeldom good for 1 
any thing. 17 


n 
* 


L'Ebergement is a large Pear, very like the 
Franc-real in Fruit, Wood, and Leaf, and 
might juſtly be named the Franc- real Buree. 
Its Juice is ſweet, and it is a great Bearer, 
bringing its Fruit the length of the Shoot, 
or like Ropes of Onions: This does much 
better upon à free Stock, than upon the 
Quince; for upon the latter it is ſoon meal - 
ly, and ſhould rather be eaten a little green 
than ripe. We ſhould obſerve, that thoſe 
Fruits which are ſubject to rot ſoon, or grow 
meally, ate much mended by graffing upon 
free Stocks; for the Quince, which brings a 
dry harſh Fruit, communicates its Harſhneſe 
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and Dryneſs to the Fruits graffed upon it; 
and likewiſe ſuch Kinds of Fruit ſhould be 
gather'd ſooner than others, before the Sap 
ſlackens in its Motion, for then the Fruit 
dries and rots ſooner than thoſe which have 
had leſs Time upon the Tree. 

- Lowiſe- Bonne is a large Pear, of a very long 
Make, of a Pearl-like Figure : 'Tis whitiſh 
and very melting, if we do not eat it too 
ſoon. It comes from Poitou; the Lady of 
which Place, was named Lowiſe, and had ſo 
great an Eſteem for this Fruit, that it was 
call'd the Louiſe- Bonne, or Good Louiſa. 

Le Martin- Sec de Champagne, i. e. the Cham- 
pagne dry Martin- pear, is rather long than 
round, well colour'd, and ſtreak d with red and 
grey. It has a ſugar'd and high flavour d Wa- 
ter, but is a little ſubje& to be ſtony. It bears 
abundantly, and is in eating about three 
Months. Tis in high Eſteem every where. 

Parfum d Hyver, i. e. the Winter perfumed 
Pear, is an excellent Pear for baking; tis 
large, round, and well coloured with yellow. 
*Tis a good Bearer. 

Citron Muſqee, i. e. the musked Lemon, or 
Citron Pear, 1s almoſt round, finely colour'd 
with yellow and red, very high flavourd 
and a little dry; but 'tis to be watch'd and 
taken when ir begins to ſmell, for then its 
Water is more delicate and ſoft to the Palate. 
It is better in moiſt Grounds, than in dry 
ſandy Places, as are moſt of the dry perfum- 
ed or musked Pears. 

La Poire de Jalouſie is large, and reſembles 
the pound Pear, but is yellower and more 
pointed towards the Stalk; its Fleſh is ſo 

melting 
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melting, and its Water fo richly ſugar'd and 
perfum'd, that with good Reaſon it may be 
ſaid to excite Jealouſy among the Pears of 
this Seaſon, as its Name intimates. It ſhould 
not be too ripe when tis gather d, fot elſe it 
would be too melting, and keep little; fot 
moſt of the melting Pears rot quickly, if they 
hang too long upon the Tree. This Sort 
upon the free Stock keeps a long Time ; but 
when it is graffed upon a Quince Stock, the 
Fruit ſoon decays. | 

Le Bezy de Quiſſoy, is a little Pear, almoſt 
round, very brown and melting. It was firft 
found in the Forreſt of QOuifoy in Brittany, 
where it is call'd Ruſſet, or petit Burfe TH 
ver, i. e. little Winter Burke, Its Water is ex- 
treamly rich and vinous, preſerving Mill 
fomething of the Wilding it was taken from; 
tis an extraordinary Bearer, and brings its 
Fruit in Cluſters. 

Le Parfum d Autumn, i. e. the Autumn per- 
fum'd Pear, is pretty large and long ; 'tis 
very much musked and high flayour'd for 
one of the Burte Race, or ſuch as have a 
melting Fleſh. 


Le Saffron d Hyver, i. e. the Winter Saffron 


Pear, is by ſome call'd Orange de St. Lo, i. e. 
St. Lo Orange Pear; the Fruit is large and 
round, of a grey Colour, and its Flefh very 
melting, and of a yellow Colour; it laſts 
good a long time, is well eſteem'd, and bears 


very well. It does better upon a free Stock 


than upon the (Quince, 

La Rouſſeline, is very like the Martin-Sec 
de Champagne, or Champagne dry Martin-pear, 
but is a little more pointed, and yellower. 


The 
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The Stalk is very long and ſlender, like that 
call'd Poire de Vigne, or Vine-pear. It is one 
of the beſt Burees, delicately musked, like the 
Pear named Robine, which in my Opinion, is 
the beſt of the musked Race. Ir 1s likely, 
this Fruit was named Rouſſeline, becauſe its 
melting Fleſh, and extraordinary musked 
Flavour is ſomewhat like the Rouſſelet. If 
this Fruit was more conſtant in its Ripening 
and Perfection, I ſhould eſteem it the beſt of 
the Winter Fruits; but ſome Years it is dry 
and high flavour'd, and in others, it is melt- 
ivg and of a very different Reliſh; ſo that 
the Palate does not know what to expect 
from it. a 
Bergamotte Creſſave, is large and flat, of a 
yellowiſh grey Colour; the Fleſh is very 
melting, and the Juice richly ſugar'd and vi- 
nous. Tis a rare and excellent Fruit, and 
brings a great deal of Wood ; is much better 
upon the free Stock than upon the Quince. 


Of December Pears. 


1 the following Pears are in Sea - 
on. 
La Vilandry, or by ſome called le Bezy, is 
a pretty large Pear, almoſt of an Oval Shape, 
and of a Yellowiſh Colour, very melting and 
well flavour'd, eſpecially when it grows in 
light ſandy Land; it laſts good a long time, 
and 1s a good Bearer, bringing its Fruit in 
Cluſters: The Tree makes a good appear- 
ance, the Leaves very long, narrow and 
pointed ; and its Fruit may very as de- 
erye 
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ſerve our Care as one of the beſt of this 
Month. 

TL Epine longue d Hyver, i. e. the long Winter 
Thorn-pear, is by ſome French Gardiners 
called Verte longue d Hyver, i. e. the long 
green Winter-pear, and in ſome Places the 
Winter Mouille Bouche, is very melting, and 
of a rich Water, it is ſomewhat like the Au- 
tumn Thorn- pear, but is rather larger and 
longer, and does not grow meally in ripen- 
ing: It laſts a long time, and is one our beſt 
Pears. | | 


moſt round, white and ſmooth-coated ; its 
Fleſh is very melting, and its Water extreme- 


ly ſugar'd, it laſts good three Months, and 


brings plenty of Wood and Fruit every Year, 
which 1s ſomewhat particular in a Pear-Tree. 

Colmar, is a large Pear ſomewhat reſembling 
the large Autumn Bergamott, but a little 
more pointed ; its Fleſh is butter'd, but not 
very melting, its Juice ſugar'd and rich, it 
bears well and ſhoots plentifully; it has not 
been long about Paris, [L Anno 1690] and is 
yet pretty rare, but ſo good a Fruit cannot 
be long in a few Hands: It laſts the beſt part 
of the Winter. 

Merveille d Hyver, i. e. the Wonder of the 
Winter, is a roundiſh Pear, but ſometimes 
of an unequal Figure; this is one of the beſt 
melting Burzes, tis of a Greeniſh Colour 
like the little Bergamott, but is ſomewhat 
richer in its Flayour. | 

Poire Bronze, i. e. the Braſs Pear, ſo nam- 
ed becauſe of its Colour, is much like a large 

| | Bon 


Poire de Satin, i. e. the Sggin-pear, is al- 
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Ban Cbretien; it is a fair large Fruit:ſit for ba- 
king, and is richly flavour'd by that means. 
La Meſſire Jean d Hyver, i. e. the Winter 


Monſieur John, by ſome called, Marion 


d Amiens, and Poire de ver, i. e. the Worm- 
pear, is ſomewhat like the common Meſſire 
Jean, but clear and more pointed; it holds 
good a long time, its Water is richly ſugar'd, 
its Fleſh is brittle and crackling, without 
melting at all in the Month, 

La Poire de Mauritanie, i. e, the Moor's 
Pear; is of a Black Brown Colour, a little 
touch'd with Red, and a little pointed in its 
Make: It is Called by ſome le Sucrin Noir, 
7, e. the Black Sugar-pear ; its Juice is ſome- 
what like that of the Meſſire Jean. 

L' Archduc, i. e. the Arch-Duke's Pear, is 
round and yellow, reſembling the Pears cal- 
led Petit Oing before-mentioned, but is later 
and much better: Ir is melting, and has a 
_ and agreeable Juice, it is one of our 
belt. 

Burde d' Hyver, i. e. the Winter Burèe, is cal- 
led in ſome Places in France, le Gatellier, and 
Jenart · pear; tis large and green, of a long 
oval Shape: Irs Fleſh is after the manner of 
the Burce Race, but is better baked than raw. 
La France Real, or otherwiſe called in 
French, Groſs micet, is a large Pear, almoſt 
round, of a yellowiſh Colour, 'tis one of the 
beſt baking Pears: There is a ſmall ſort of 
this which is round and yellow, and very 
dry, but well raſted; the Kernel is very large, 
the Fruit is of long laſt, and the Tree bears 
well. 


Le 
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Le Milan d Hyver, i. e. The Winter Milan“ 
pear, called ſometimes le Milan rend, i. e. the 
round Milan=pear; is not unlike the com- 
mon Bergamotry but its Coat leis roygh. 
La Poire de Topinambiur, is large, long and 
yellow; in ripening very like the Ronville- 
pear before deſcribed: It js highly pertumed, 
its Fleſh brittle but render, and irs Juice rich. 

La Poire de Portugal, i, e. the Portugal pear, 
is not very large, but is high flavour'd, and 
deby Agreeable nts, ; 
La St. Germain, or as ſome call it, P Inconiie 
{a Fare, is large and long, its Fleſh butter'd 
and melting, like enough to the Virgoulenſe ; it 
is an extraordinary Fruit for Goodneſs and 
keeping, and holds in eating a long time, 
ſo that we ſhou'd have a good many Trees 
of it, which make a handſome Appearance 
and bear well; we owe this excellent Fruit 
to a Wildiog, which was found upon the 
Banks of the River de la Fare, in the Pariſh 
of St. Germain, and altho', it has been graffed 
and cultivated with all imaginable Care, its 
Wood is ſtill enclining to be thorny ; the 
Leaves are long and .narrow, and ſeem en- 
clined to ſhtit up like thoſe of an Orange tree 
that wants Water. Some have diſputed whe- 
ther the St; Germain and la Fare are not two 
different Fruits; for my own patt, I ſhall not 
ſettle that Point; if there is any difference, 
think the St. Germain is the ſmaller, greener, 
and leſs melting of the two; but yet the 
Wood and the Leaves are alike, and in ſome 
Years their Fruit is very nearly the ſame : 
However, I think the St. Germain is worth all 
the Winter Ftuits; it has all the good Qua- 

II. E e lities 
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ities of the Virgouleuſe and none of the bad 


ones. 


La Poire de Naples, i. e. the Naples. pear, 
is yellow, rough coated, flat, and its Fleſh 
of the Burce kind; 'tis a great Bearer, its 
Leaf very long and narrow, and curld in a 
particular manner, YI 


| Pears good in January. 
vine the Month of January, and the fol- 


lowing, the Fruitery will furniſh us with 
the Bon Chretien, which is of ſeveral forts. There 
is firſt, the Bon Chretien dore, i. e. the Gilded 
Bon Chretien, which is the tendereſt and firſt 
ripe; then we have /eBonChretien q Auche, which 
has no Kernel, or Sans pepin; it is the beſt 
fort at Arche, but not about Paris; it colours 
like the other Bon Chretiens according to the 
Aſpe& we give it, much better in Eſpalier or 
againſt a Wall, than in a Dwarf. As the 
Inſect called the Tiger has ſhewn it ſelf fo 
powerful an Enemy to this Tree, we ſhould 
not it expoſe fully to the South Sun, but rather 
to the Eaſt or Weſt, which indeed gives us 
greener Fruit, but they nevertheleſs ripen 
well in the Houſe, and come to a good Co- 
lour: Tis to be obſerved that in theſe 
cooler and moiſter Siruations, this Tree pre- 
ſerves its Leaves green and ſtrong till the 
end of Autumn. 

Le Bon Chretien verd, i. e. the Green Bon 
Chretien, has the moſt Juice, and laſts till 
April and May, when it is cultivated upon 
a free Stock: In ripening it turns Yellow. 
There is a long and a round kind, but _= 
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beſt is of a Bottle Shape. We muſt be ſure 


not to expoſe theſe ſorts in too hot a Place, 
for fear of Inſects, and the drying or ſcorch- 


ing of the Leaves, which ſtops the Sap, and 


hinders the Progreſs of the Fruit. As a Re- 
medy - againſt the Inſects ſubject to annoy 
this Tree, we ſhould waſh all the Parts of it 
in Autumn and in the Spring, juſt when the 
hot Weather comes in, with fair Water, 
which one may continue from time to time, 
as well as watering the Roots now and then: 
Some boyl Rue, Wormwood and other bit- 
ter Herbs to waſh their Trees with, but I 
find fair Water will do alone. There is ano- 
ther way which may be of ſome uſe in this 


Caſe, which is, to ſpread a Cloth at the Foot 


of the Tree about Day-break, and with a 
tender Bruſh ſweep theſe Flies down upon 
the Cloth and deſtroy them; for early in the 


Morning, while the Dew falls, they can't 


take Wing. 

We owe this Fruit to St. Martin, who 
brought it from Hungary into France, at which 
time the People gave it the name of Bon Chre- 
tien, i. e: the good Chriſtian. 

There is {till another kind of Bon Chretien 
of Engliſh Growth, or at leaſt was brought 
from England into France; which might rather 
be called the Moor from its black brown 
Skin: This is much like the French ſort in its 
Wood, Leaf and Goodneſs ; being of a ten- 
der Fleſh, and a rich ſugar'd Water. 

To preſerye the Bon Chretien and other late 
Fruits, they ſhou'd be garther'd in fair Wea- 
ther, when they are very dry, and in the De- 
creaſe of the Moon, which makes them keep 
Ee 2 2 
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2 long while without rotting ; we may know 
when they are ripe, by their eaſy leaving the 
Tree, which only happens when the Sap is 
thickned, or is {aid to be without Motion. 

Le gros Buree blanc d' Hyver, i. e, the great 
white Winter Bur#e-pear, bears a whitiſh Fruit, 
Jong and thick ſhaped, ſomewhat like the 
Winter Bon Chretien; it is very melting, and 
full of a ſweet and agreeable Juice.  ' © + 

La Poire de Fribourg, 4. e. the Fribourg-pear, 
is a large fair Fruit, of a yellow amber Co- 
Jour, its Fleſh is crackling, back its Juice is 
ſugard and delicious. 

L'Orange d Hyver, i. e. the Winter Orange- 
pear, is large and round, green upon the Tree, 
but changes yellow in ripening; Its Juice is 
ſweet and agreeable, and it holds good a 
long tine. 

Poire de Prince, i. e. he prince 8 ee is ex- 
cellent for baking; It is a large Fruit, of a 
beautiful red Colour, its Juice is very agreca- 
ble, and it is not ſubject to be ſtony. 

Le petit Muſcat d Hyver, i. e. the little Win- 
ter Muſcat, is a round yellow Pear, its Fleſh 
is 2 little dry, but very well taſted. 

La Poire de livre, i. e. the Pound-pear, is al- 
ſo called Je Rateau Gris, i. e. the Grey Rake- 
pear, is a very args brown Pear, vs for 
baking. 

La Poire de St. Wand i. e. St. Famirt 
Pear; tis named by ſome Poire Grillant, i. e. 
the Slippery-pear, is very large and long, of 


aà brown Colour: It is excellent baked, ha- 


ving a rich musked Juice, and is never ſtony. 


Pears 
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Pears OMP in Febtüify. 


Ti is firſt, Je Rouſſelet d Hyver, i. e. the Wins; 
ter Rouſſclet, not much unlike the Summer 
Rouſſelet, but is rather longer, and a little. 
pointed towards the Stalk; it is greener, and 
has leſs red in it than the Summer ſort: Its 


Juice is richly ſugar'd, and of a Vinous Fla- 


vour ; the Wood is red like the common, 
Rouſſelet, and the Leaves of both are alike. 

Le Gros Muſe d Hyver, i. e. the great Win- 
rer-Musk: pear, is alſo called, Orange Muſquee, 
i. e. the Orange Musk'd-pear, and by ſome, 
Poire Magdalaine, i. e. the Magdalain-pear, is 
round and green, but turns yellowiſh. in ri- 
pening; its Juice is highly musked, and is one 


of the beſt of this Seaſon, tho the Grain of 


its Fleſh is a little coarſe. 

La Paſtoralle, is a yellow long Pear, its 
Fleſh is melting and extraordinary. good, it 
keeps: well, and is in eating a long time; 
but this as well as others, is better or worle 

as the Seaſon. of its Growth is dry or wet. 

Le Martin Sire, is a long Pear green and 
1 its Juice richly perfum d, and keeps a 
2 great while. 

Le Dagobert, is pretty large, long and es 
it bakes very well. 

La Donville, by ſome called the Cabo or. 
Poire de Province, is large and long ſhaped, 
of a yellowiſh red Colour, not ſubject to be 
tony; ; it is much eltee med for baking. 


* 


HE pears fit fas the Table this Month; 
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Le Bequeſne, is long, more pointed, and 
of a browner Colour than the Denville; it 
keeps well, and is good baked. 'In the later 
Seaſon, we mult be ſure to have a Stock of 
Pears for baking, roaſting or ſtewing, for 
they are preferable to raw Fruit during froſty 
Weather; even the Bon Chretien is mended by 
roaſting in Wood Embers. 1 

La Bergamotte d Hollande, 7. e. the Holland 
Bergamott, is a very large, fair round Pear, 


green, and its Fleſh butter d, but its Juice 


not ſo rich as the other Bergamotts. ä 
La Bergamotte Bugy, is by ſome called 
Poire Nichole, and Poire du Miniſtre, and in 
Tah, Pere ſpina, is a large Pear, almoſt round, 
but narrow towards the Stalk; tis of a yel- 
Jowiſh green, its Fleſh butter d and melting, 
and keeps well; it is apt to grow muſty if it 
is kept cloſe, and takes the Flavour of any 
thing that rouches it ; therefore ſhould have 
Air, and be kept like the Virgouleuſe, as I 
have before directed; it brings excellent 
Fruit being planted againſt an Eaft or W*/? 
Wall, but does not ſucceed ſo well in Dwarts 
or Standards. 
Peoire de Girofle, i. e. the Clove-pear, is round 
and of a greyiſh red; its Fleſh is firm, and 
its Juice very {ſweet and well taſted. 
La Stergonette, is of a middle Size, long 
and brown ; its Fleſh is after the manner of 
the Burte, and its Juice extreamly rich for a 


= 


late Pear. | | 


_ 


Pears 
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Pears good 15 March and April. 


WE have now the St: Martial, which in 
ſome Places is call'd Poire Angelique, or 
la Chriſtaline, it is very like the Winter Bon 
Chretien, it is full as long, but hardly ſo thick; 
and is as late in eating: Its Juice is ſugar 'd, 
and its Fleſh tender. Tis an half Buree, 
and very well eſteem'd in Languedoc, and 
chiefly at Thoulouſe, by the Name Angelique; 
and at Bourdeaux is known by the Name of 
the St. Martial. 

La: Poire de Chaumautel, i. e. the Chaumoutel 
Pear, or otherwiſe call'd le Bey de Chaumoutel, 
which is the Wilding of that Place, which 
lies near a Town call'd Luzarche, in the 
Way. between Calais and Paris, is a large 
Winter Buree, almoſt like the Autumn Buree, 
but a little more partaking of the red Co- 
lour; it is a melting Fruit, and its Water 
ſweet and rich; tis one of the beſt late Pears. 
This Fruit was found a few Years ago (An- 
0 1690.) upon a Wilding at Chaumoutel, 
which I firſt graffed upon a Quince Stock, 
and | believe ſome few Years will render it 
yet better than it is, if it be well cultivated ; 
I have eaten of it, from its wild Tree, at 
Whitſuntide. 

It is to be obſery'd, that Fruits ripen 


ſooner one Year than another, which happens 


from the great Heats, or much Wet. falling 
while they are 1n their Growth, or ripening 
State; and we muſt obſerve too, that we 


muſt not keep them too warm or cloſe ” 
ens 
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the Fruit Chambers. In ſoft Winters, we 
ſhould give them all the Air we can iff. dry 
Weather, but never open the Windows in 
damp foggy Weather, for ſuch moiſt Air diſ- 
' poſes the Fruit to rot. I have obſerved, that 
in. moderate Winters, all Fruit hurry to Ma- 
turity of Ripeneſs, and ſoon rot, even the 
Virgouleuſe, unleſs it be kept airy, and then 
holds good; but eſpecially thoſe Fruits 
which hang long upon the Tree, are the 
longeſt laſting ; and on the contrary, if Fruits 
fell from the Tree, or have been gather'd too 
ſoon, they ſoon fade, but then their Fleſh 
has more of the Buree in it. 

La bonne de Soulers, is a kind of Winter 
Bergamot, very melting and well taſted; it 
keeps a long while, and is one of the beſt: 
La Bergamotte de Paques, i. e. the Eaſter 
Bergamot, is green, and its Fleſh melting; 
its Juice is as good as that of the Autumn 
Bergamot. | 

Poire de Foutarabie, i. e. Fontarabie Pear, is 
call'd Carmelite muſquee, i. e. the musked Car- 
melite Pear, by ſome Bonne Foy, and Gros 
Muſcat de Lion, or Gros Romain, is a large 
Pear, rather long that round, yellow and 
tinged with red; its Fleſh is never ſtony; 
it eats well enough raw, but is an admira- 
ble baking Pear. a 

Le Cadillac, is by ſome call'd Poire de Pe- 
 quigny, i. e. the Pequigny Peat, or Poire de Cit- 
trouille, i. e. the Gourd, or Pumpkin-pear, or 
le Tout-temps, or Everlaſting Pear, is a Sort 
of a white pound Pear, very large, flat, and 
white, fit for baking; its Wood and Leaves 
are likewiſe very large, and one cantiot m—_ 

e 


GY _ 
be without a Tree or two of it, for the 
Largeneſs and Beauty of its Fruit. 

There are many other Pears (ſays the Gen- 
tleman that made the foregoing Remarks) 
which one might mention as fit Fruit for 
baking ; or to follow the Catalogues which 
have been publiſh'd, one might uſe Names 
which have been impoſed on Fruits by 


Strangers at their Diſcretion; but that would 


confound us more than we were before. I 
am perſwaded however, that ſince the Date 
of the foregoing Papers Aun. 1690, there are 
many good Sorts diſcover'd and propagated 
by our Exgliſb Gardiners ; and 'tis to be 
wiſh'd, they would conſult how, when, and 
where they had their Original; and fling out 
ſuch from their Catalogues as are not excel- 
lent in their Way; for there is no need, in 
my Opinion, of croud ing a Garden with Un- 


neceſſaries, purely for the ſake of Variety. 


A private Gentleman may have Riches e- 
nough in a narrow Compals for his Uſe and 
Satisfaction, as thoſe of the higheſt Rank can 
gather from a Multitude of Acres. A ſin- 
gle Perſon in a little Ground, may find as 
conſtant Advantage, as one who has an hun- 
dred Acres, and a numerous Attendance and 
Acquaintance to pattake with him of his 
Benefits. 

Our Author is therefore for abridging as 
much as may be, the Catalogue of Fruits, 
that we may plant no Sort but what may by 
their Goodneſs invite us to regard their Cul- 


ture; his Judgment paſles tor the Burees - 


and melt ing Pears, rather than thoſe with 
brittle, crackling, or caſſaut Fleſh ; and, in my 
IL Ft Opinion, 
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Opinion, I joyn with him ſo far, that if one 
of the beſt Burzes would hold for eating, 
from Auguſt to April, that Sort alone would 
anſwer our End better than the whole Cata- 
logue of Pears to be eaten raw. The Pears 
with the Burce Fleſh, ſays he, which are the 
beſt eſtcem'd, ſhould be cultivated in dry 
ſandy Land, which will prevent them from 
being ſtony ; and on the contrary, we ſhould 
plant the dry, high flavour'd, or musked Pears 
in moiſter Soils. 


SSN As Seeed 


OB$sERVATIONS and EX PERI: 
MENTS, concerning manuring, plant- 


ing, graffing, and pruning of Pears; 
with the beſt Method of gathering 
and preſerving the Fruit. 


THO we frequently meet with good In- 
ſtructions concerning the Culture of Fruit- 

Trees, yet it is obſervable, that every Day 
produces ſome improving Diſcovery among 

the Curious. In the Time of my Practice, I 

have pick'd up the following Remarks, which 

I think will be of Service to every one who 

is a Lover of good Fruit, by J. M. 


Obſer - 
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_ . Obſervation I. 


Tf any. Branch in the middle of the Tree, 
riſes with too much Luxuriance above the 
reſt, in full ſappy Wood, we muſt cut it off 
cloſe to the Body of the Tree; but with Re; 
gard, we do not injure the Bark of the great 
Wood we take it from; for ſuch a Wound 
would endanger the Health of the Tree, the 
wounded Part would be a long Time reco- 
vering, and be ſubject to canker. 


Obſervation II. 


E likewiſe muſt obſerve, that Trees ſhould 
| be pruned but once in a Tear, which I know 
is very contrary to common Practice; for 
there are too many People, who are never 
without their Knife in their Hand; the con- 
tinual Pruning makes a Tree ſhoot into falſe 
Wood, and miſcarry of its Buds deſign'd for 
Fruit; it interrupts the free Paſſage of the Sap 
to ſuch Buds, by diverting it to ſupport the 
wounded Parts of the Tree, and ſo we loſe 
the Benefit which would ariſe from the pre- 
paring Buds for Bloſſom, which otherwiſe 
might have been fruitful the ſucceeding Fear. 
The Reaſon why Trees ſhoot more in 
Wood when they have been largely prun'd, 
than they did before, is becauſe the Root 


had fill'd it ſelf with Juices proportionab'e , 


to the Nouriſhment its ſtanding Branches re- 
quired ; but when many of them are cut a- 
| Ft 2 way, 
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way, the ſame Fund of radical Juice goes to 
the Nouriſhment of the remaining Buds, that 
otherwiſe was deſign'd to nouriſh as many 
more, perhaps: So that then we may ſuppoſe, 
if the Ballance was equal between the Buds 
cut off, and thoſe remaining upon the Tree, 
the remaining Buds might juſt produce the 
ſame. Weight of Wood, that the Shoots of 
that Year would have done, had the Tree 
not been prun'd. | | 


Obſervation III. 


HEN a Tree is in good, Order, we 

muſt take Care not to prune it too 
cloſe, or take away too much Wood within 
Side, as ſome are too apt to do, leaving a 
Dwarf ſometimes naked within? Tis how- 
ever neceſſary to allow Air between the 
Shoots which come from the Middle, in pro- 
per Places, for the better Admittance of the 
Sun to ripen the Fruit ; and in this Caſe we 
may remark, that we may allow the Shoots 
of a Dwarf-Tree more Air in a ſtrong wet 
Ground than in a light ſandy Ground, which 
by its natural Wamth, gives Colour and 
Taſte ro thoſe Fruits, which in wet cold 
Ground would be inſipid and good for no- 
thing. — 


Obſervation IV. 


TEE fourth Obſervation is, that Winter 
Fruits ſhould have their Shoots left 
wider 
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wider aſunder than the Summer Fruits ; the 
latter not wanting the Sun as the others do, 
therefore may be left pretty full of Wood. 
We may likewiſe remark, in the pruning of 
Trees, that ſuch as have made weak Shoots, 
ſhould be pruned betimes, in January the la- 
teſt; for pruning draws the Sap: But thoſe 
Trees which are very vigorous, ſhould be 
prun'd late in the Year, i. e. in April, or even 
in May, they will bring leſs Wood and more 
Fruit. | 


Obſervation V. 


WE muſt conſider the Climate, where we 
live, that we may direct our Practice ac- 
cording to the Degree of Cold or Heat; in 
hot Countries, the Fruit muſt be gather'd 
ſooner than in the colder Climates, becauſe 
rhe Sap has' perform'd its Work ſooner; and 
the contrary in cold Climates, Fruit muſt 
hang longer upon the Tree to ripen; it will 


keep longer, for with me it is a conſtant Rule, 


that the longer Fruit can draw the Sap, the 
longer it will laſt; and it is the ſame in Na- 
rure, when we ſpeak of pruning, or of a 
Plant, or the Culture of Trees, which we 
would forward or retard. We ſhould ga- 
ther Fruit after a Froſt, for then we are ſure 
the Sap does not help them, e 


| Obſer⸗ 
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Oblervation VI. 


1 N gathering of Fruits, it ſhould be done 
with a great deal of Diſcretion and Pati- 
ence, taking Care that we do not deltroy the 
bloſſom Buds which are near them, or are 
Join'd to them; for the Buds are framed for 
the Fruit of the next Year when we gather 
our Fruit. Apples are much harder to gather 
than Pears, being more cloſely faſt ined to the 


Tree, and their Stalks much ſhorter than the 
Stalks of Pcars. | 


Obſervation VII. 


N hot dry Years, if the Seaſon is hot a- 
bout Autumn, . e. in Auguſt and September, 
our Fruits ſhould be gather d about the be- 
ginning of October, rather than leave them up- 
on the Tree till the End of the Month; for 
ſuch Fruit as has had a large Share of ripen- 
ing upon the Tree, laſts but little, and is ve- 
ry ſubje& to rot; but if Auguſt and September 
be wet and cold, then let the Fruit hang up- 
on the Trees till the End of October, and they 
will keep well. This I account one of the 
moſt material Obſervations relating to Fruit, 
tho' few Gardiners make any Account of it; 
therefore would have every Gentleman, 
who is a Lover of good Fruit, to obſerve the 
Courſe of the Seaſon, and gather his Fruits 
accordingly ; for if this is not regarded, the 
whole Labour of the Year is uſeleſs; all our 

9 8 Expence 


— 
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Expence and Care is vain ; our Charge and 
Trouble is to get good Fruit, and if we do 
not _ it at the Time of Harveſt, we 
loſe all. We muſt be likewiſe careful to know 
our Sorts, that we may not loſe them in their 
Seaſon, and without Occaſion ſuſpe& our 
Fruit-Keepers: But without an exact Cata- 
logue of our Fruits and Seaſons, we cannot 
do this; and I think therefore, if the Name 
of every Fruit was written upon ſome Board 
ome over every Tree in a Garden, and the 
ime mark'd of its Ripeneſs, one might 
be very eaſy on this Score, and prevent any 
one that can read, from gathering a Fruit 
before its Time; which is too frequently 
done in Gardens, to the Diſpleaſure of the 
Maſter, and the Diſtaſte of the Gatherer. 


Obſervation VIII. 


W HEN a Tree is full ſet of Fruit, and 
we rather covet ſuch as are fair and 
good, than a large Number of ſuch as are 
indifferent, we may with a pair of ſharp 
Sciſſars cut off thoſe which are moſt weak 
and ſickly about the middle of their Stalks, 
which will prevent the weeping or loſs of 
the Sap: And if the Tree in its firſt or ſe- 
cond Sap, tends to ſhoot abundance of falſe 
Wood, it muſt be pinched off while it is 
tender, but never cut while the Sap is flow- 
ing ; for by cutting the Tree then, it would 
run into Wood, and the bloſſom Buds, which 
the ſecond Sap would fill, would thereby be 
diſappointed and miſcarry. N. B. The * 
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ſom Buds I ſpeak of, are form'd by the firſt 
Sap, viz. between April and June, and are 
fill'd by the ſecond Sap, between July and 
the beginning of October, for opening and 
bearing the following Lear. 0 


Obſervation IX. 


PeEfore we prune our Trees, we muſt con- 
V ſider their Strength, and in proportion to 
that, we muſt cut them into Shape, as well 
as for bringing good Fruit. It is an Opini- 
on ſtill prevailing among ſome People, that 
if Trees are weak, they muſt be cut in the 
Increaſe of the Moon, to make them give us 
ſtronger Wood; and when they are very 
ſtrong, they muſt be cut in the Time of the 
Moon's Decreaſe, to make them bring a- 
bundance of Fruit and leſs Wood: But let 
every one uſe his own Judgment in this Calc. 


Obſervation X. 


W find that ſome Trees are more apt to 
ſhoot into Wood · branches than others; 
when we meet with ſuch ſtrong ſhooting 
Trees, we muſt prune ſo as to leave the 
Shoots long, and according to their Strength, 
ler their Shoots remain longer or ſhorter ; but 
thoſe Shoots which have bloſſom Buds upon 
them in any great quantity, muſt be ſhorten- 
ed, that the remaining Buds may nouriſh 
their Fruit the better, and the Tree make 


good Wood. £424 
Obſer» 
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Obſervation XI. 


FT is neceſſary in the firſt or ſecond Year 
1 after the Tree is planted, to prune very 
ſhort, to make it ſhoot or fling into Wood; 
and if in the ſucceeding Years, it does not 
happen to come into a bearing way, but till 
keeps ſhooting ſtrong and unprofitable Branch- 
es, as is common with. the Rouſſelet, the Ber- 
gamotte, the Virgouleuſe, and ſome others, then 
if we prune art all, leave every Shoot very 
long; or rather leave ſuch Trees without 
pruning, for then the Tree will certainly ſer 
to bearing, and the Sap will not ſpend it 
ſelf to no purpoſe ; but when thoſe long 
Branches are knotted with bloſſoming Buds, 
we may break off a convenient Number of 
them, according as thoſe Branches are more 
or leſs in ſtrength, Of all the ſorts of Pears, 
there is no one which will bear pruning ſo 
ſhort as the Winter Bon Chretien; for then it 
will give large Wood, and upon that we may 
expect large Fruit. 


Obſervation XII. 


Bout May we ſhou'd begin to top and 
pinch off the uſeleſs or too vigorous 
Buds of Trees, eſpecially ſuch as are in Eſpa- 
lier or againſt Walls; for then the uſeful 
Shoots will be better nouriſh'd, 


\ 
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Obſervation XIII. 


Wen we prune a Dwarf-tree, we muſt 
take cate that its Shoots and Branch- 
es on every ſide be rightly ballanced, and e- 
qual as may be, leſt the Winds have power 
oo over it ro ſtrain the Roots, or over- 
et it. 


Obſervation XIV. 


E muſt likewiſe take care in the prun- 

ing of Dwarf- trees, not to leave any 
Branches or Shoots too near the Ground; for 
whatever Fruit comes upon them, has little 
taſte, and quickly rots. 


Obſervation XV. 


JN pruning Trees, we muſt have regard to 
the Soil and Climate ; if it be wet and 
cold, the Fruit is Green and leſs in its Co- 
lour, and conſequently is not ſo well flavour'd: 
In this Caſe the Shoots of a Tree muſt be 
pruned free and open, that the Rays of the 
Sun may pals freely between them; but in 
light ſandy Grounds, where Fruit is always 
good, tho it is ſmaller than in the former 
Lands, the pruning is very different ; it ſhould 
be very little or not at all in Pear-trees ; for in 
very hot dry Land, the Wounds made by 
pruning recover with difficulty, and in the 
dryeſt Lands, I have ſometimes known Pear- 
trees to periſh entirely by over- pruning. 


Obſerva- 
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Obſervation XVI. 


We 4 Tree looks Yellow, pluck it up, 
without troubling your ſelf ro prune 
or amend it with extraordinary Culture; for 
tho' it may keep alive for two or three Years 
by judicious Management, it will then be 
fit for no Uſe; and if we had pull'd it up at 
firſt, and planted a freſh Tree in its Room, 
we might have had good hopes of Fruit. 
But if our Caſe be, that the ſick Tree is of 2 
ſcarce or rare kind, and it is worth looking 
after, we may lay about the Roots Mud 
that has been well turned and aired, ſo that 
it is become good Mold, and it may reco- 
ver its Strength; or elſe Hog's Dung may be 
uſed in the ſame way : It enlivens ſuch Roots, 
as have been too much burnt and ſcorch'd 
by Horſe-dung. | 


Obſervation XVII. 


T* we find that Pears upon Quince Stocks 
do not thrive in the Place where we have 
planted them, we mult change them for free 
Stocks; and if thoſe ſhould grow yellow, we 
may try Apples in their Room; and if 
RIES not then hit upon the Humour of 
the Soil, we muſt try other Sorts of Fruit, 
till we find what will beſt proſper in it; for 
unleſs the Tree and the Soil agree, all our 
Planting and Pruning is to no purpoſe. 
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Obſervation XVIII. 


THE Pear Tree likes to be planted ſhallow, 

eſpecially in ſuch Lands as have gravelly 
or ſtoney Bottoms; in ſuch Caſes we muſt 
plant upon the Surface, that the Roots may 
ſpread. In great Heats we may lay Fern or 
Straw over the Roots of Pear Trees, which 
will help the Tree extreamly in its Shoot- 


e 


WIEN we make our Plantation, 
ſhorten the downwright Roots of the 
Trees, that the remaining Roots may ſpread 
rather than ſhoot downwards. If the Tree 
1s young, we may leave the Top Root long- 
er, than if it was five or fix Years old. 


Obſervation XX. 


EVE R curious Perſon in Fruit, ſhould 
always keep by him a good Number of 
free Stocks to help his Plantation with; but 
ſuch a Nurſery ſhould be raiſed from Kir- 
nels. The Suckers taken from about the 
Roots of Trees, are good for nothing. 


Obſervation XXI. 


E ſhould likewiſe provide a Nurſery of 
Quince Stocks, which are beſt raiſed 
from that Sort of Quince whoſe Wood is 
the browneſt, the Leaves large and round, 
and velvered on the Back. This Kind 
brings the ſtrongeſt Plants, contrary to that 
which is call'd the Male-Quince; which one 

OO may 
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may eaſily diſtinguiſh in the Nurſery, by its 
languiſhing Appearance, and ſmall Shoots. 
Its Sap is always more ſower than the o- 
thers; and if one was to graff upon ſuch 


Plants, the Grafts will hardly hold: The beſt 


Way is to pull them up, and plant others in 
their Pace. 


Obſervation XXII. 


WHEN we graff a young or old Tree 
where Fruit was not agreeable, we 
muſt graff it upon every Arm or Branch as 
equally as poſſible; for if we were to leave 
ſome of them ungraffed, they would draw 
away the greateſt Part of the Sap, and rob 
the Graffs, I mean ſuch as are graffed in the 
Cleftz for budding, or inoculating a Tree, 
does it no harm; but a Bud will ſhoot and 
thrive as well as any other Part of a Tree. 


Obſervation XXIII. 
V HEN our Nurſeries are compleat, we 


mult take all poſſible Care, when we 
are about tranſplanting our Trees, either for 


Standards, Dwarfs, or Eſpaliers, that the 
Roots are not injured by taking. up; the 
Holes for theſe Trees mult be made as large 
as poſſible, and the Ends of the Roots cut 
very ſmooth, which will diſpoſe the Tree to 


ſuoot the better. Let none of the ſmall Fi- 
bres remain, for they are apt to rot and in- 


fect the great Roots. 
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Obſervation XXIV. 
WH EN we plant a free Stock, Quince 
Stock, or other Wilding in any Place, to 

be graffed the following Year, take the ſame 
Care as you would do in planting the fineſt 
Fruit. I know this has been often neglected, 
tho' it is the Foundation of our Work; and 


when it has not been regarded as it ought, 
the whole Deſign has ſuffer d. 


Obſervation XXV. 
W HEN we tranſplant any Tree, obferve 


to plant that Side towards the South, 
which ſtood before to the South; and we 


muſt do what we can to defend the Wound 


made by graffing, from the Violence of the 


Obſervation XXVI. 

1 * dry ſandy Ground plant Trees in Au- 
tumn, and in moiſt and watry Places plant 

in the Spring; for elſe the Water lying a- 
bout their Roots all the Winter, would chill 
and periſh them, eſpecially ſuch as make 
tenderWood ; as Plums, Cherries and Peaches. 
The Pear and Apple are more hardy in their 
Wood, but yet more ſubject to be deſtroy d 
by Water. It is good in moiſt Grounds to 
open the Holes for Trees the beginning of 
Winter, and ſo let them remain till Spring, 
before we plant, for the Froſt will mellow 
and enrich the Soil taken out of them, and 
prepare it for Spring- planting. Where the 
Soil is light and ſandy, and not ſubject to 
Inundation, plant your Trees about the 
beginning 
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beginning of November, and they will gain 
Fibres enough to ſupport them before the 
Froſts begin, and will ſhoot with reaſonable 
Strength the Spring following, and with 
much more Freedom than thoſe Trees which 
are planted that Spring. Obſerve alſo, that 
all Trees graffed upon free Stocks, muſt be 
planted in light dry Grounds, and the 
Graffs upon Quince Stocks in ſtrong wer 
Grounds, | 


Obſervation XXVII. 

GE A FF thofe Pears which have a Buree, 

or melting Fleſh, upon Quince Stocks, 
but ſeldom or never uſe a Quince Stock for 
the dry Fleſh Pears ; for the Juice of the 
Quince, which is harth, dry, and rough, adds 
ro the Drynefs of thoſe Fruits graffed upon 
it; but the Share of that Dryifeſs, which the 
Graffs of the melting Pears can take from the 
Quince Stock, helps ſuch Fruit in its keep- 
ing; for all Fruits which are graffed, are in- 
flaenced in ſome Meaſure by the Juices of 
the Stocks they are graffed upon. 


Obſervation XXVII. 


IN graffing upon Quince Stocks, we may 
obſerve, that the Portugal Quince is pre- 
ferable to any other Kind; its Sap is ſtrong, 
and the Graffs upon it bring large Fruit. 
This Sort of Quince has à fair tender Fruit, 
which in a good Year, may be eaten raw. 


Obſer- 
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Obſervation XXIX. 


J HAVE remark in the Way of Graffing, 
a Curioſity, which 'tis likely may be 
ſtill new among many Profeſſors of Garden- 
ing, and I am perſuaded "twill give them Sa- 
tisfaction: For Example, if we have a good 
bearing Tree, which runs ſo much to Bloſſom, 
that the Shoots and Fruit are ſmall ; if we 
take from the bearing Shoots of ſuch a Tree 
a few Buds, and inoculate them upon large 
vigorous Shoots of ſome other Pear-Tree, 
ſuch Buds will bear the ſecond Year, and 
roduce very large Fruit, having plenty of 
p to nouriſh it; or if we put Buds of the 
leſs bearing Kinds upon good Bearers, ſuch 
Buds will ſo far be over-rul'd by the Nature 
of the bearing Tree, as to bring abundance 
of Fruit: But en either of theſe Occaſions, 
it is neceſſary to aſſort our Fruits, and ino- 
culate only Summer Pears upon ſome of the 
Pear · Trees of the ſame Seaſon, Autumn 
Pears ſhould be inoculated upon Autumn 
Pears, and ſo on; but never bud, or graff a 
Winter Pear upon a Summer Pear, for the 
Sap of the Summer Pear-Tree will decline 
before the Winter Fruit can come to its full 


. Growth. | | 


This Method of Inoculating will eaſe: us 
of the Pain one has commonly, when one 
comes to fix at any Place, viz. whether the 
Fruit of the Garden is according to our like- 
ing; for when we can have Fruit to our 
Mind in two or at moſt three Years, by in- 
oculating the beſt Sorts upon the old ſtand- 


ing Trees, we may be ſure of our Sorts with- 
out 
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out waiting till a new Plantation comes 
forward, and keep aur Catalogue juſt and 
certain, that we may know. when every Sort 
is in its Perfection; for without a Catalogue 
our Fruit-Trees are of little Uſe, the Pears 
eſpecially, . we run the hazard of murdering 
our beſt Sorts, or of giving them. to the 
Hogs ; as an Inſtance, Thave ſeen St Ger- 
main Pears, Winter Bon Chretiens, the Colmar, 
and other fine Winter Pruit ſent to che Oven 
in October, becauſe they were not then fit for 
cating raw. So for want of the right Know- 
ledge when a Fruit is fit for the Table, 
they have rotted in the Fruitery, and been ac- 
counted of no Value. And again, we may 
add the Neceflity of ohſerving how long 4 
very kind of Fruit may laſt good; for l have 
known ſome People very angry with their 
Gardiner, becauſe the Hara Pears did not 
laſt all the Winter; one eſpecially, who bad 
a great many of that Sort, concluded he had 
been cheated of them, becauſe, as be ob-» 
ſerv'd, he had as many in Number as might 
have laſted him half ay 5 if he had ufed 
a Dozen every. Day. I therefare cannot help 
repeating, how neceſſary it would be to mark 
every Fruit-Tree, with the Name of the 
Fruit, the Time of its Perfection for cating, 
and how long it laſts. good; which might 
be painted in Letters at length, upon a ſquare 
Board, and faſten d to the Tree; then would 
the Maſter know when to expect the ſeveral 
Fruits of his Garden, and when to make a- 
greeable Preſents of Fruit to his Friends, and 
avoid that too common Cenſure, which is ſo 
often caſt upon the beſt Gardens, of having 
It e no 
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no good Fruit in them, becauſe the proper 
Seaſons of the ſeveral Fruits were not re- 
varded ; the Nurſery-men are blamed, the 
Gardeners ſuſpeted, and the Gentlemen 
diſſatisfied, for want of ſuch Precautions. 

In ſome Places, indeed, the Fruit-Trees 
are number d, and Catalogues are kept of 
them; but the Trouble of examining the 
Number, and from thence running to the Ca- 
talogue, incumbers the quiet Thoughts which 
one would wiſh for in a Garden; but the 
Way I ſpeak of would be no Trouble at 


l. 
5 Obſervation XXX. 


B UT however the inoculating of old 
2 Trees may ſerve for a few Years, we 
ought to uſe the earlieſt Mean: to interplant 
them with young Trees, of thoſe which we 
like beſt, that they may be in a forward 
Way of bearing, as the old Trees decay; 
for a Tree will make us wait its own Time 
before it comes to bearing; and if we let this 
Work alone till our old Trees are quite de- 
cayd, we muſt have a great deal of Pati- 
ence before our Loſs be recover d. 


I ſhall conclude this Month with the fol- 
lowing Letter, concerning ſome material 
Points in pruning of Fruit-Trees, and im- 
proving barren Lands, by Plantations of 
Firrs, Cc. 1 


Richard Bradley, 


: BE ING a conſtant Peruſer of thy month- 
iy Books, I perceiye by theſe, and thy 
other 
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© other learned Works, as well as by Expe- 
© rience, that the true Knowledge of pruning 
© of Trees, is the greateſt Arr requiſite to 
© make a compleat Gardiner. I am Maſter 
© of a ſmall Plantation of Fruit-Trees, ſitua- 
© ted in a good Soil, expoſed to the South, 
© fenced by a Hill and an old Caſtle, from the 
© North and Eaſt; but notwithſtanding 
* theſe Bleſſings of Nature, I cannot have 
any Quantity of Fruit, tho' my Trees ne- 
* yer want to have a great Quantity of Bloſ- 
© ſoms. This I impute to my Trees being 
© too luxuriant, and running too much into 
© Wood. I have cut off a great many 
© Branches; I have brought them to fine 
© Heads; I have ſcarce left any Branches but 
© what grow Horizontally. 

© But I find by Experience, that my, La- 
© bour in a great Meaſure is loſt. | 

© I went laſt Month to ſee John Warner's, of 
© Rotherith, little Vineyard, . which thou 
* ſpeak'ſt of in one of thy Books. I find it to 
© be above what thou ſay'ſt of it. The Wine 
* for its Flavour and Strength, is to be ad- 
* mired ; bur his Vines, I muſt tell thee, are 
© of a different Sort from thoſe thou recom- 
* mends inthy Book to be planted in Eng/and, 
* and are managed after another Manner 
from whar is recommended in thy Book, as 
© practiſed by thy Friend, the ingenious Thc- 
© mas Fairchild, and thy other Friends. 

© But now to return to the pruning of 
Trees: I find that John Warner has ano» 
ther Way of doing it from what is recom- 
* mended in thy Books, or practiſed by any 
_ * Perſon elſe that 1 could hear of before, and 
Hh 2 * ever 


NN 

ever ſincè never failed of Plenty of Fruit. 
His Way of pruning his Trees is ſo eaſy, 
© ſo ornamental, and ſo conliſtent with good, 
«© Senſe, according to my mean Capacity, that 
© Iwas {00h induced to believe what he told 
© mie. | 
Thou haſt ſeen his Garden; he has two 
© Jong Canals planted on each Side with 
© Dwarf-Trees; his Soil is very good, his 
© Trees very luxuriant ; he never could bring 
them to bear Fruit by the ordinary Way 
© of pruning ; but ſince he has made uſe of 
© this new Method of pruning, he told me, 
© he never miſled of having every Year great 
© Plenty of Fruit. John Warner's Method is 
© this: He lets 2, 3, or 4 of the ſtraiteſt and 
© largeſt Branches grow up a Yard or two 
© higher than the Tree; theſe cloſely he 
© prunes all over. I imagine that theſe May- 
© pole like Branches (for they reſemble May- 
© poles) carry of the Superabundance 
© of the Sap, that formerly hindered the 
© Trees from bearing, which could not be 
* done by the common Way of pruning: 
He tells me, that by this Way he never 
© fails of having plenty of Fruit; Experi- 
© ence is the beſt Maſter, and cannot be con- 
* tradiQed. ITY 

My Friend, thou art very knowing in the 
© Secrets of Nature of theſe Kinds; I ſhould 
* be glad to have thy Opinion in this Matter, 
© it thou approv'ſt of it as beneficial to the 
* Pablick, recommend it to thy Friends; in 
that thou wilt oblige very much 
7 unknown Friend, 


In 
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Pi. 8. * In thy Books, thou recommend iſt 
© very much to the Publick, the planting of 
Firt· Trees, and haſt printed a Letter from 
© a Friend in Scotland on that Subject. But 
I wonder very much, that thou haſt never 
© heard of the fineſt Plantation, for its big- 
© neſs, in the World, near Hope, fix Miles be- 
© yond Glouceſter, in the Road to Monmouth: 
© It was planted by one Wade of Glouceſter, 
© on a high barren Common, which bears 
nothing but Furze and Fern. The Trees 
© thrive very well; they are planted in a 
regular Manner at great Diſtance ; they 
© make the fineſt Proſpect that ever 
. © ſaw in any Place of this Nature, and I am 
© no Stranger to other Countries, It is ſo 


© ornamental, ſo beautiful, and ſo commend- + 


able a Sight, that it cannot be admired too 
much. The only Fault to be found in it, is, 
that the Trees are planted at too great 2 
© Diſtance from each other; then inſtead of 


* ſome Thouſands that grow there now, 


© there might be ſome hundred Thouſands; 
© It is an Obſervation that Trees will not 
* thrive upon high cold Hills, except they 
are planted cloſe together, and in Quanti- 
* ties. The large Plantations made by the 
© Duke of > aw, on the Hills near Bad- 
© minton, has convinced the World of the 
© Neceſlity of planting cloſe, and in Quanti- 
* ties, on ſuch cold Hills. There was a great 
* deal of Labour and Money loſt on thoſe 
* Plantations. An honeſt Friend told the 
* Duke, that he had taken care and provided 
* well for the Body of his Trees, by making 


© Walls 
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Walls about them, but that he had not 
© beſtowed upon them Nightcaps to cover 
© them from cold Weather, for want of 
* which they never thrived. It is worth thy 
© while to enquire about this Plantation of 
© Firrs- Adieu. 


The foregoing Letter contains many Mat- 
ters of Conſequence; which to explain fully, 
would employ more Paper than | have to 
ſpare in this Month's Remarks. I ſhall there- 
fore, at preſent, only give ſome general Hints 
concerning the Management of ſuch Trees 
as bloſſom freely, and bear little Fruit, and 
defer the entering into Particulars upon this 
Subject, till the next Month. | 

In ſome of my former Papers, I have ta- 
ken Notice of the May-pole Branches here men- 
tion d, under the Title of Waſt- pipes to carry 
off the over. abundant Sap; theſe I have 
only obſerv'd at Meſſieurs Harners at Rother- 
hith, and am perſuaded they are of extraor- 
dinary Uſe for bringing a Tree to bear. 

2dly, I do not think that leaving only the 
horizontal Shoots of a Tree, can any way 
put a ſtop to the Luxuriance of it; but the 
bending or laying down of upright Branches 
horizontally, checks the Sap, by ſtopping its 
Courſe through many of the Veſſels, and 
helps the pithy Parts to digeſt their Juices, 
ſo as to produce Flower Bnds ; for all Buds 
of a Tree are either Leaf Buds, or Flower 
Buds, as the Pith is more watry or undi- 
geſted, or more dry and tending to decline. 

The Pith in one Year's Shoot is abundant 
and watry. 


The 
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The Pith in a Shoot of two Years is leſs 
in Quantity and more dry. enn ee 
The Pith in three Years Shoot is hardly 
to be diſcern'd ; and in older Branches is of 
no Uſe, and entirely conſumed or rotted. 

Now, where-this Pith is over charged with 
Water, we ſeldom obſerve any Diſpoſition to 
flower; or if the Tree do bloſſom, the Farina 
which ſhould impregnate thoſe Bloſſoms, is 
ſo unripe, that they. very rarely ſet for Fruit. 

3dly, "There are ſome Soils which encou- 
rage Trees to ſhoot large luxuriant Roots, 
which imbibe ſo much Water, that the Shoots 
which anſwer them in the Head of the Tree, 
are over- charged with Sap; and in ſuch Caſe, 
either thoſe Roots ſhould be prun d, or ſome 
waſte Branches or Pipes ſhould be left growing 
to diſcharge thoſe watry Parts, as in Mr. War- 
ners Trees. But I wiſh to know what Soil, 
and how deep, is in the Garden of my Cor- 
reſpondent R. V. 

q hh, It may happen, that the Bloſſoms 
may be deſtroy d by Dale Miſts, or Froſts; but 
to all theſe Points, | ſhall ſpeak fully in my 
next Month's Obſervations. 


REMARKS upm the Weather, 
and Produce of this Month, 


THE Weather of this Month was remark- 
ably warm, ſo that moſt of the Gardi- 
ners about London employ'd themſelves in 
many Works, which uſed to be done in Fe- 
truary, The Showers which fell now, were 
rather recreating than cold, as uſual ; and the 
Bright- 
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Brightneſs and the Warmth of the Sun, 
feem'd to be a Month forwarder than its 
Courſe would allow. The Rains that fell 
about the Beginning, were chiefly in the 
Night, and occaſion d ſome of the lower 
Grounds to be overflowed. The Power of 
the few Froſts which happen d this Month, 
did not exceed what | have obſery'd in Oc 


Ber. 


We have little now extraordinary in our 
common Gardens for eating. The common 
Roots hold yet pretty good, and the Greens 
for Table uſe, are chiefly Sprouts of Cabages, 
Spinage, and young Colewort Plants; forced 
Aſparagus is the beſt, and as the Month was 
mild, it was generally more green and better 
taſted than what we uſed. to have in other 
Years at this Time. "a 

As a great Curioſity which deſerves to be 
noted in the Way of Gardening ; Mr. Thomas 
Fowler, Gardiner to Sir Nathaniel Gould of 
Stoke-Newingcon, Middleſex, preſented his Ma- 
ſter upon New-years Day, with a Brace ot 
Cucumbers well grown, and had then a fine 
Proſpe& of a good Crop of the ſame Fruit; 
ſo that there is reaſonable Hopes, that his 
Example may encourage other Gardeners to 
give Liberty to their Genius, and not con- 
fine themſelves too much to old Rules. 


The End of the Month of January: 
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A GENERAL 
TREATISE 


Husbandry and Gardening, 
For the Month of February. 


* TE I OI 


Of Vines, their Culture and Ma- 
nagement, according to the Practice 
q one of the great eſt Virtuoſo's 21 


ance, 


Zh Shall introduce my Papers for 
this Month, with ſome curi- 


<= 
706 
oy 


the Culture of Vines, as now 
practiſed by the moſt Ingeni- 
ous in Frauce, and put into 
my Hands by a Perſon of Honour. 

_ "The Vine is raiſed either by Layers or 
Cuttings, bur the Layer is much the * 
11 122 4 5 ö 174 1 
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and beſt way. The Layers ſhould be made of 
Branches or Shoots of two Foot long at leaſt, 
and be all bury'd in the Earth but two Buds 
only; but if it was three Foot long, it wouldibe 
ſo much the better, and make ſttonger Shoots. 
Theſe Layers ſhould be-nevermearer to ne 
another than a Foot and a half, but the Cut- 
tings ſhould be three or tour Foot apart if 
we plant them for ſtanding. When they are 
once thus diſpoſed, we muſt be ſure to dreſs 
them three times every Year, ſtirring the 
Ground gently about them: The firſt time is 
early in the Spring, juſt after the Vines are 
pruned, which.is done with an Hough ; the 
ſecond is alſo done with an Hough in June; 
and the third in Auguſt, with the ſame Inſtru- 
ment. In France, the firſt of theſe Operations 
is called Houer, the ſecond Biner, and the third 
Tiercer ; but ſome Vine-dreſſers negle& this 
laſt work, tho' I think it as neceſſary as the 
others, to nouriſh and enlarge the Fruit, and 
ſtrengthen the Wood : Some will do this after 
the Vintage, but it has not then the good 
Effect we deſire; all that can be expected 
from ſuch late opening the Ground, is the 
Deſtruction of Weeds, which perhaps rob the 
Vines of ſome Nouriſhment. | 
The ſecond Year we prune the Vines, 
leaving only the ſtrongeſt Shoot ſhorten'd to 
three Buds. | 
The third Year we muſt di{-bud our Vines, 
ſo as to leaye only two ſtrong Shoots, which 
the following Year muſt be pruned, viz. the 
lower Shoot, which is next the Earth, muſt be 
left with three Buds only, but the uppermoſt 
may be pruned to five or ſix Buds, and then 
ſet up the Props or Stakes. The 
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The diſ-budding I ſpeak of, I account very 
neceſſary, becauſe à Vine is little wounded 
by it, and the Shoots which come forward 
are ſtrong and bring good Fruit; but with- 
out this Method, our Vines are either too 
much wounded, or are too full of Wood, 
to bear or ripen their Fruit well in a Vine- 

ard. | | 

The fourth Year, 'tis neceſſary to clear the 
old Wood of its black Strings, or rough 
looſe Bark, and refreſh the Earth about the 
Root in fair Weather if poſſible, without 
Froſt or Snow or Thaw; and when the 
Vine is ſtrong, we may leave two Run- 
ners, one bearing Branch, and one Lay- 
er: In extraordinary caſes we may leave two 
or three of the latter, but this depends upon 
the Skill of the Vine-drefſer ; we may leave 
more or leſs Wood or Buds, as the Vine is 
more- or leſs ſtrong. | 

In a full Vineyard the Layers muſt be ta- 
ken up every Year at the pruning Seaſon, 
when it is alſo a proper time to lay down o- 
thers ; the Layers made in Winter are apt to 
ſhoot into Wood, and thoſe laid down in 
Spring are more ſubject to bear, and run 
leſs into Wood. | 

'Tis a Rule in France to prune young Vines, 
that is, during the three firſt Years, at the 
New of the Moon; but when they come to 
bear, they chooſe the Decreaſe, in February 
or March; and in this laſt caſe, tis to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Top Bud be left at the back 
of the Slope in the Cut, leſt the Vine, which 
is ſubject to bleed by ſuch late pruning, ſhould 

drop ſo much upon it as to rot the Bud : 
| And 
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And likewiſe great Care ſhould be taken that 
to Bud be cut or wounded upon the Shoots 
that are pruned, 

To bring Grapes forward, we may plant 
them againſt Walls; but I think tis not ad- 
viſable to plant them among Peaches or other 
Fruits, but againſt a Wall by themſelves; for 
their vigorous Shootings are apt to over-grow, 
and {mother the Trees that grow near them. 

If we: cultivate any of the Muſcat-Grapes, 
we ſhould not uſe Dung about the Roots; 
for tho' they will make vigorous Shoots by 
that Dreſſing, they will not bear well, and 
the Grape will ripen late, and have little 
Taſte; but when the Soil is dry and poor, 
the Fruit is well reliſhed, ripens ſooner, and 
laſts longer. 

It is an Obſervation about Paris, that 
when we plant Vines againſt Walls, "they 
ſhould be expoſed to the Eaft Sun rather than 
to the Weſt : I ſpeak this of ſuch Vines as 
are brought from the warmer Climates and 
ripen late; for in this Expoſition, I tind the 
Fruit is better and ripens earlier than the 
ſame Sorts will do againſt a South Wall ; for 
the violent Heat of the South Sun and the 
Wall together, hardens the Skin of the Grape, 
and tho' it is ſooner coloured, yet are its 
Juices leſs mature or agreeable. ö 

N. B. An Inſtance of this kind I obſerv'd at 
Cambden-Houſe, two or three Wears ſucciſſiveh. 


In the pruning of late bearing Vines, we 
ſhould obſerve that we do that Work as ſoon 
as the Fruit 1s gathered ; which occaſions 


the Sap to move early in the Spring, and 
bring 
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brings the Vine to bloſſom earlier than or- 
dinary, which conſequently diſpoſes the Fruit 
to ripen ſoon; but if we prune theſe late 
Grapes in the Spring, the Fruit will come 
late, and be good for nothing. 

To gain time in bringing forward 
any curious ſort of Grape, we may 
graff a Vine in the Cleft; and for this pur- 
poſe we muſt chooſe our Stock at the Root 
of ſome ſtrong Vine, and cut it into the 
Ground three or four Inches, and therein fix 
our Cion which will preſently ſtrike : 1 ac- 
count the beſt Stocks for this uſe are the 
Muſcat Grapes, whoſe Juice is ſweet and 
high flavour'd, and the proper Seaſon for the 
Work, is about the beginning of April. 

When the Foot of the Vine is large, we 
may put in two Cions ſide by ſide, but when 
tis young and pithy, we mult place our Graff 
in the Stock as we graff a Jeiſamine : Such 
Grafts will come to bearing the ſecond Year. 

To raiſe Vines from Cuttings, I have ſaved 
a great deal of time, by ſetting the Cuttings 
in Baskets of proper Mold, and putting them 
in Hot-beds, always obſerving to prune the 
Bottom of the Cutrings juſt below a Bud ; by 
this means 1 have had very large Vines in 
one Summer, and about Autumn have plant- 
ed them with their Baskets in the Places 
where I deſigned them to remain: If they 
were late ſorts, I pruned them be-times, 
which occaſioned the Fruit to ripen before 
the Autumn Fogs could injure it. 

The Grapes which are moſt eſteem'd in 
France are, 


II. Kk Firſt, 
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Firſt, The Precox, or Morillon hativean, i, e. 
the early Morillon, or by ſome call'd Vigne 
de Ia Magdelaine, i. e. the Magdalen Grape, 
it is the earlieſt ripe, but is not ſo good as 
it is rare: The Skin is thick, and is ſubject 
to be devour'd by the Flies: However we 
muſt not be without ſome Vines of it, as it 
makes a Diſh at the Table before other 
Grapes are fit for eating. 

2. Morillon taconne, or Munier, i. e. the 
Millers Grape, ſo call'd, becauſe of its white 
powderd Leaves: This Sort is the ſecond 
ripe, and much better than the Firſt; it 
makes excellent Wine and bears well. 

3. Morillon noire Ordinaire, i. e. the com- 
mon black Morillon, is a very ſweet Grape, 
fit for the Table, and makes good Wine. 
In Burgundy tis call'd Pineau, and at Orleans, 
Auverna. 

4. Morillon blanc, i. e. the white Morillon is 
alſo a very good Grape; but its Skin is 
harder than the former. 

5. Raiſin de Mantoue, i. e. the Mantua 
Grape, is ripe about the beginning of Auguſt; 
its Fruit pretty large as well as its Kernel; 
its Shape is rather long than round, and its 
Colour like yellow Amber, its Juice is very 
rich. 155 

6. Raiſin d' Autriche a feule de Perſil, i. e. the 
Auſtrian Grape, or Parſly leav'd Grape, 1s 
alſo call'd Ciouia, is a white ſweet Grape, 
which bears pretty well: The Fruit is ſome- 
what like the Chaſſelar, but its Juice is not 
very vinous. | | 

7. The Chaſſelas, or Muſcadet, is an ex- 
cellent large Grape, either for eating raw or 

drying 
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drying, or making Wine; Its Fruit is not 
too tull of Seeds. | 

8. Chaſſelas Noir, i. e. the black Chaſſelas, has 
molt of the Qualities of the former, but is 
nor ſo common. There is alſo a red Sort of 
Chaſſelas, whoſe Fruit is larger than the others; 
but neither of theſe are ſtrongly colour'd. 

9. Muſcat blanc de Frontignan, i. e. the Fron- 
tignean white Muſcat Grape, is a large long 
Grape, full of Seeds; 'tis excellent tor eat- 
ing raw, or in Sweetmeats; it makes good 
Wine, and dries well, either in the Oven or 
in the Sun. a" 

10, There is a kind of Grape call'd Muf- 
cat blanc de Piedmont, i. e. the white Piedmont 
Muſcat Grape ; its Fruit is long, and has 
ſmaller Seeds than the former, and its Pulp 
more unctuous | 

11. Muſcat de Ribezalte, is richly musked, 
its Seeds ſmall, and its Juice ſweet and ſo a- 
greeable, that it would be one of our firſt 
Grapes, if it was not apt to run ; frequent- 
ly degenerating to the Curran Grape, and 
ſometimes has no Seeds. 

12. Muſcat rouge, i. e. red Muſcat or Muſ- 
cadine, by ſome call'd Muſca de Corail, i. e. 
Coral Muſcadine from its lovely Colour; 
has the ſame Qualities of the former, but its 
Seeds are firmer. Ir requires a good deal of 


Sun to bring it ro Perfection; bur tis then 


one of the beſt Grapes. 

13. Muſcat Noir, i, e. the black Muſcadine 
is larger than the former, very full of Seeds, 
but is not ſo high taſted, but its Juice very 
ſweet; it bears well, and ripens its Fruit pret- 
ty forward. Ob 9 755 
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14. Muſcat Violet, i. e. the Violet Muſca- 
dine, is of a clearer Black, tending to a vio- 
let Colour; its Fruit is very long, and its 
Seeds large; it is richly musked, and one of 
the beſt. 

15. Malvoifie Muſquee, i. e. the Malmſcy 
Muſcadine, is one of the richeſt musked 
Grapes, ſurpaſſing every other Kind in high 
Perfume. It comes from Montferrat and 
grows plentifully about Turin. 

16. Muſcat long, i. e. the long Muſcadine, 
or Paſſe-muſquee d Italie, i. e. the late Italian 
Muſcadine, makes excellent Sweetmeats, or 
may be eaten raw: Its Grapes are very 
large and long, but it muſt be warmly expo- 
ſed to ripen its Fruit; but even tho' the 
Seaſon ſhould not ſuffer it to be half ripe. 
It is much higher perfumed in Sweetmeats 
than any other Grape ; the fire ſupplying that 
musked Flavour, which it was denied by the 
Sun. 

17. There is likewiſe a Grape call'd Muſ- 
cat long Violet, i. e. the blue long Muſcadine, 
or in ſome Places call'd the Madera Muſca- 
dine, tis a beautiful and excellent Grape. 

18. Rain de Corinthe, i, e. the Curran Grape, 
or Corinthean Grape, has a ſweet Juice; the 
Fruit is narrow, and cloſely preſſed together, 
it has ſeldom any Seeds no more than the 
red Curran Grape. 

19. Le Corinthe Violet, i. e. the blue Curran 
Grape, is a little targer than the former ; 1s 
very good, and without Seeds; it is very apt 
ro run, and for that Reaſon ſhould be prun- 
ed longer than other Vines, 


| 20. Rai- 
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20. Raifin ſans Pepin, i, e. the Grape with- 
out Kernels, is a Kind of Chaſſelas, but the 
Fruit is not ſo large, and a little Sharp; 
however it is extreamly good prepared in an 
Oven, as it has no Kernels; for which Rea- 
ſon, ſome call it the great Curran Grape. 

21. Vigni Greque, i. e. the Greek Grape, by 
ſome call'd Sr. fa ues, i. e. St. James's Grape, 
or Raſin Marveilieux, i- e. the Miraculous 
Grape, is a Sort' of red Burdelais, whoſe 
Grape is large and round, comes early ; has 
a pleaſant ſweet Juice, and makes very good 
Wine ; its Fruit has a very good Appearance; 
and its Leaves, when the Fruit is ripe, are 


finely mark'd with red, which is pretty fre- 


quent to black, blue, or red Grapes. 

22. Le Jenetin, or Jeneting Grape, is 
white, by ſome call'd Muſcat d Orleans, 7. e. 
Orleaus Muſcadine, or Raiſin de St. Menuis, 
is very ſweet and not unlike the Meliẽ, but 
rather like the Ma/mſey Grape; tis apt to 
degenerate. 

23. La Baunie, i. e. the Beaune Grape, is 
of a whitiſh Colour, pretty good, bears well, 
and is fo call'd, becauſe it is very frequent 
and much admired about Beaune. 

24. Le Bourguignon, is a black Grape, pret- 
ty large ; is better for making Wine than for 
eating: it is an extraordinary Bearer, 

25. Le Damas, i. e. the Damask Grape, is 
an extraordinary Fruit ; the Bunches are ve- 
ry long and large, and the Grapes bigger 
than ordinary : They are of an Amber Co- 
lour, and have bur one Kernel in each ; they 
are apt to run, and therefore ſhould be prun- 

: ed 
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ed long; there is the white and the red of 
this Sort. 

26. Raiſin d. Abricot, i. e. the Abricot Grape, 
is ſo call'd, becauſe its Fruit is yellow, and 
gilded like an Abricot; 'tis of that Tribe 
which is diſtinguiſh'd by the Title of Bour- 
delais. | 

27. Melis blanc, i.e. the white Melie 
Grape, is a good Grape for cating, and one 
of the beſt for the Vintage; its Juice is 
{weet, bears well, and will keep. This is 
one of the beſt for drying in the Oven. 

28. Melie noir, i. e. the black Melie Grape, 
is not ſo good as the former for eating, nor 
makes ſo ſtrong Wine. | 

29. Meliè vert, i. e. the green Melie, is ve- 
ry rare, and bears well, and is not apt to 
run. The Wine made of this Grape never 
changes yellow. 

30. Le Sauvignon, is a black Grape, large 
and long; tis early ripe, and is one of the 
beſt Grapes 

31. Le Sauvignon blanc, the white Sort has 
the ſame Qualities with the former; each of 
them are little known. | 

32. Le Gamet, is of two Sorts, the black 
and the white; tis an extraordinary Bearer, 
and one may ſay the very beſt; but the Wine 
made of it is ſmall, and its Plants laſt but 
few Years. | 

32. Bec-d'Oſeau, i. e. the Birds-bill Grape, 
or Piquant-Paul, is call'd in Jtaly, Pizutelli, 
that 1s to ſay pointed ; the Grape is large, 
very long, and pointed at both Ends. 

34. The blue Pizutelli, is call'd in France 
Deut de Loup, i. e. Woolfs-rooth ; its Grape 

| is 
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is long but leſs pointed than the former; it 
keeps well, and is a good taſted Fruit, and 
very handſome to the Eye. Mie, >: 

35. Le Glan, i.e. the Acorn Grape, ſo 
call'd, becauſe the Fruit is ſhaped like an 
Acorn; it is very ſweet, keeps well, and is 
of a yellow Colour. | | 

36. Raiſin Swiſſe, i. e. the Switzerland 
Grape, is rather rare than good. The Clu- 
ſters are large and long, and its Fruit ſtriped 
with black and white, and ſomerimes half 
one and half the other. Tac 

37. Gros Noir d Eſpagne, i. e. the great 
black Spaniſh Grape, or by ſome call'd Vigne 
d' Alicant, i. e. the Alicaut Grape, brings 
large Cluſters, well furniſh'd with large 
Grapes fit for the Table; from this Grape is 
made the moſt excellent Saniſob Wine. 

38. Le Sanmoireau, is a black Grape, excel- 
lent for eating and making of Wine The 
Grape is longiſh, firm, and grows free upon 
the Bunches. | | 

39. The Frementeau Grape, is of a red- 
iſh grey Colour; its Bunches pretty large, 
and its Grapes or Berries cloſely ſet together. 
The Skin of this Fruit is a little hard, but 
its Juice excellent; tis of this Grape is made 
that excellent Wine call'd Sillery Wine, or 
Vin de Sillery. © 

40. Blanquet de Lemois, is a white tranſpa- 
rent Grape, as clear as a Glaſs; the Berry is 
long and pretty large; it bears well, and 
has an excellent rich Juice- 7 2b 

41. La Malvoiſie, i. e. the Malmſey Grape, 
is of a grey Colour, bears well; its Be 
ſmall, but extreamly rich and high flavour d: 

- mM 
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It ripens early, and is ſo full of Juice, that I 
eſteem it the moſt melting of all Grapes. 

42. Mal voie rouge, i, e. the red Malmſey 
Grape, is of à flame Colour, and has the 
ſame Qualities with the former. 

43. Malvsiſie blanche, i. e the white Malm- 
ſey Grape, is a more rare, but a later Grape 
than the other two. I eſteem the grey Sort 
to be the beſt, 

44. Le Maroguin, is a large blew Grape, 
which brings Bunches of an extraordinary 
Size, and its Berries very large, round and 
hard; the Wood is rediſh and the Leaves 
vein'd with red. One Sort of it bears in an 
extraordinary Manner, and blofloms three 
times in a Summer. The Midſummer Fruit 
ſometime comes to Perfection about Paris, 
but the third Bloſſom comes to nothing: 
However in the South Parts of Jtaly, all the 
three Crops ripen, for which Reaſon 'tis 
call'd there Uva de tre Volti. 

45. Raiſin d'ltalie, i, e. the Italian Grape, 
named by the /talians Pergolieſe, is of two 
Kinds, viz- the white and the blew. The 
Bunches are large and long, and the Berry 
long iſh and freely diſpoſed upon the Bunches. 
It does not ripen kindly about Paris. 

46+ Raiſin d Afrique, i. e. the African Grape, 
is very large, its Berries like Plums; there 
is the red and the white; its Bunches are of 
an extraordinary Size; the Figure of its 
Grape rather long than round; a little flat 
towards the Point; its Wood and Leaf are 
IP big, and it requires a great deal 
n.52 


47. Le 
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- 47. Le Suria, is a Vine highly eſteem. in 
Auvergne; tis one of the Melie Tribe, well 
taſted, and its Fruit a little pointe. 
48. The Bourdelas, is of three Kinds, the 
white, the red, and the black, the Bunches 
of Fruit are very large, rather fit to make 
Verjuice or. Sweetmeats than for eating. 
This Vine is the beſt we can Uſe for graff. 
ing many Kinds of :Grapes upon; chiefly 
ſuch as are apt to degenerate, as the Damask 
Grape, and the Curran Grape, but it is bet- 
ter to graff the Muſcat Grapes upon Plants of 
their own. Tride Lin 
49. Le Teinturier, i. e. the Dyers Grape, 
call'd alſo. Noirault, and Plant d Eſpagne, has 
its Fruit very much preſſed together upon 
the Bunches, and is of a very black Dye; 
its chief Uſe is to heighten and colour the 
Wine, and is of great Uſe in the Cure of 
Wounds. 334 2-10304' $1.41 4 12 „ 


Thus far my Friends Papers reach con- 
cerning the Vines chiefly admired in France. 
It would be well if we could reconcile our 
Engliſh Catalogues to thoſe of France, that 
we might not ſend to that Country in Ex- 
pectation of Novelties, which. may prove to 
be no more than what we have here already 
under other Names; and if we do not find 
in our Collection, Grapes anſwering ta the 
Deſcriptions of every Sort in the aboug Liſt, 
we may know where and how to find them 
again. I recommend the Care of aur Cata- 
logue of Fruits, for our Succeſs in pruning 
and dreſſing of Vines depends upon it; for 
all 20% of Grapes 12 not to be prun d alike, 


I 2 | nor 
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nor at the ſame Seaſon ; and therefore with. 
our an exact KRhowledge'of the Sorts we 
ſhall run into*Confuſjon, - ©» 

When I was in Frauce about thee Years 
ago, J was curious to obſerve their Fruits, 
and eſpecially their Grapes, which were the 
earlieſt ripe, and which ripen d their Fruit 
beſt in the Vineyards, in the North Parts of 
France; that if poſſible, ſome of the South 
Parts of England might be ſucceſs ful in Vine- 
yards; tho' T confeſs, as far as my judgment 
can determine, the Gentlemen of the Weſt 
may be ſaid to want no foreign Liquors ſo 


long as they enjoy the Nectar of their Or- 


chards; but then when we conſider that it is 
not every where that Apples will proſper, 
and that in ſome Parts of the Weſt, there 
are Tracts of Land which are not yet culti- 
vated, by Reaſon of the many Rocks and 
Quarries; I ſay ſuch Land will be greatly in- 
proved by planting of Vines, which will 


-thrive there rather than in what we call rich 


Land, and give Wine where Cider may be 
wanting, 

The Sorts of Grapes 11 choſe for 
this End, were three Kinds of Melie Grapes, 
ſome Kinds call'd Morignon, and ſome of the 
Muniers; I bought "ſeveral Hundred of theſe 


to be tranſported ro England, with a Deſign, 


at once, to plant two or three Vineyards in 
divers Soils; but firſt the Carriage of them 
from Paris to Roan was tedious, and from 
"Roan to England, near two Months elapſed 
before a Ship could be found to bring them 
to London; and then, which was worſe, the 
Pifticuleies chey mer at the Cuftom-houſe, 


detain d 
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detaind them fo long, that hardly one in 
Fourſcore had any living Juices left in em, 
as I found to my Sorrow after they had 
been planted: a Year: However there are ſome 
yet alive and proſperous ; but tis from thence 
alone we mult expect Increaſe; for tis not 
worth our while to be at the Expence and 
Trouble I have been at in bringing over ſuch 
Things, without. they could be readily 
brought on Shore. The ſame Year, f had 
likewiſe, with a great deal of Trouble, col- 
lected ſereral new Plants from the King's 
Gardens at Paris, and ſome other Places, 
which in my Judgment, would have been in 
a few Years as ſerviceable to England, as any 
Thing has appear'd in the Way of Garden- 
ing and Husbandry ; but they were detain'd 
ſo long at Dover by the Cuſtom-houſs Offi- 
cers, that when they came to London they were 
all deſtroy d, and my Time and Expence lo 
Now, unleſs there can be ſome Way foun 
out, which may allow free Paſſage for Things 
of this Nature, which cannot bear Delays, 
I fear we ſhall make few Additions to our 
Plants in England, whether uſeful or curious. 
Nor was this the only time I have ſuffer'd 
at this rate, for ſome time before, the States 
of Amſterdam preſented me with above an 
hundred and fifty different ſorts of curious 
and valuable Plants, which were ſtrangers 
then in England; i. e. I had not ſeen. them 
in any of our Exgliſ Gardens of Note. Me. 
Fairchild of Hoxton was my Correfpondgnt, 
but there was ſo much difficulty ro get them 
landed, that above two. thirds of them! were 
deſtroy d: Now l ſay, could there be a free 
| L 2 . Liberty 
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Liberty granted for bringing into a Nation 
ſach things as Plants which are periſhable if 
they are kept long on Ship-board, it might 
not redound a little to its Advantage. 
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A Treatiſe of ſeveral Fruits which 


may be cultivated in · and about Gar- 
dens, with ſome new Obſervations 
relating to their Culture. 


Of the Hazle and its kinds. 


1 Have obſerv'd five kinds of Hazles, which 
may properly enough be cultivated 
about a Country-Houſe; and 'tis as likely 
there may be as many more that may ſlip my 
Obſervation: However, if any one knows 
rightly how to manage theſe, he needs no In- 
ſtructions for the Education of the reſt; for 
they are all ſo nearly ally'd, that their Ma- 
nagement is the ſame, unleſs in this particu- 
lar, that the Spaniſh and Englih Hazles will 
bear well in a cloſe Coppice, and the Phil- 
berts and Cob- nut muſt have Air to bring 2 
tolerable Crop; the Sorts are theſe. | 
Red Philbert, beſt — White Philbert, 


' ; | - Ws 
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As all theſe are Haſels or Hazles, I ſhall 
give only the general Names which they are 
called by in the ſeveral Countries in and near. 
Europe, without entring upon the ſeveral Bo- 
tanical Diſtinctions; nor ſhould 1 go ſo far 
as this, but for the ſake of the Gardiners, who 
if they have to do with Foreigners, may 
know what Tribe of. Plants is meant if the 
Queſtion ſhould be ask'd in any Language, 
and I leave the Gardiners then to produce 
Varieties. 9 

In Greek it is called a νE,i,˖pLs , i. e. Nux 
Pontica, or Corylus, and Nux Abeilina or Avel · 
lana; the Arabians name the Hazle, Agileux, 
and Bunduch or Banduch ; In Itah it is called 
Nocivole, Nocelle and Avellana, and in Spain 
Avellane ; the French call the Tree Coudrier, 
and thoſe which we call Philberts in England, 
they call Avelines; in Germany theſe Nuts are 
called Haſelnutz, and the Hollanders name 
them Haſelnott. Brie. 283-07 

The red Philbert is eſteem'd more than 
the others; its Kernel is tender, and the 
Shell very thin: This and the white Philbert, 
both bring their Nuts in Cluſters, even ſome- 
times to the number of twelve in a Bunch. 

The Cob-nut brings the largeſt Nuts of 
any of the Hazles, but its Shell is very hard 
as well as its Kernel, and is chiefly eſteemd 
for its extraordinary Size; however, ſome 
delight to propagate it, which with Seven 
Years Patience may be brought to bear from 
a Nut ſet in the Ground, as well as the Spaniſo 
Nut which comes as well with us as the Phil- 
bert; but which kind ſoever we like beſt, 
may with very little trouble be encreaſed by 

| graffing 
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raffing upon the common Hazles, upon 
— — freely, ſo that in 2 
and other open places, where we have com- 
mon Hazle, we may preſently make an A- 
mendment. It would be well to try ſome in 
Coppiſſes. 


Obſervations concerning the Mulberry. 


FS E Mulberry-tree is called by the 
, Greeks, webt, i. e. Morea, and by the 
Latin Morus, the Arabs call it Tut and Thu, 
in /taly 'tis Moro, and in Spain Moras ; the 
French give it the name of Meurier, and the 
Germans Maubler-baum ; and in Holland Morer- 
beſcemboom. | | 

The black Mulberry ſhould be planted in 
the Shade, to prevent its Fruit from falling; 
which it is very apt to do if it be full expoſed 
to the Sun: It has been obſerved in ſome 
places, that this Fruit comes extraordinary 
large, if it be planted and treated in Eſpalier 
againſt a Wall fituate to the North. 

The white Mulberry brings a ſmall Fruit 
not worth our care, but the uſe of its Leaves 
for Silk-worms is very advantageous; a Friend 
of mine tells me, that they may both be in- 
oculated upon the Elm with good ſucceſs; 

tis worth our Tryal, conſidering the {low 
growth of the black fort; nay, he ſays the 
Buds will take upon the Lime or Linden tree, 
and bear better than upon the Elm; he ad- 
viſes the Experiment to be made, and the 
Expence cannot be vety great. ; 


Concerning 
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 Cmcerning Graffng of Walnuts. 


Have often been of opinion that a Wal- 

nut might be graffed as well as another 
Fruit- tree, and often wondred that no body 
has yet made the Attempt, eſpecially when 
ſo many have complained that the Walnuts 
about their Grounds were not good, and 
that their Neighbours had better than them- 
ſelves; the large French Walnut is to me the 
beſt, not only for its tender Shell, but its 
ſweer Taſte, and extraordinary Bigneſs ; bur 
then indeed it will not keep ſo well as the 
ſmaller ſort, neither is it ſo great a Bearer, 
but I conceive by graffing it, it may be ſooner 
brought to bearing, and in more quantity 
than when it grows wild, as we find in many 
other Fruits. / St 


Some Remarks concerning the Pom - 
granade, and Cornelian Cherry. 


THis Tree loves to Shoot very long before 
it will hold its Bloſſoms for Fruit, and 
theſe come always at the end of the Branches, 
which I think proper to mention, becauſe 
our Gardiners commonly Top the Branches, 
and ſo both deſtroy the Bloſſom and the 
Fruit, both of which have their excellencies, 
the Flower for its beautiful Colour, and the 
Fruit for its pleaſant Sharpneſs. ge 
The Cornelian Cherry is of two ſorts, the 
red and the white, but the latter is not very 
common; 
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common; the Fruit has an agreeable Tart- 
neſs when it is ripe, but is often gathered 
green, and put in Salt and Water, to imitate 
pickled Olives. | | 


Ob ſervations concerning the Fruit called 
PFAzerolt. 

His is a kind of Thorn, often called the 

\ Spaniſh Thorn; its Leaf is much larger 
than the common white Thorn, but of the 
ſame Figure, the Fruit 1s red and as large 
as a Cherry, but has a dry Pulp and is a- 
greeable enough when it is full ripe : Its 
Flower is apt to drop, to prevent which, 
we plant it in Eſpalier, againſt a Wall ex- 
poſed to the South; the Graffs will take as 
well upon Pear-ſtocks as upon the white 
Thorn ; or wanting theſe, they will do well 
upon the Medlar or Quince-ſtock, the laſt of 
which, brings it to bear Fruit very plentiful- 
ly in a ſhort time This Fruit makes an ex- 
cellent Sweetmeat much uſed in France and 
Ttaly. | | | 
There is another ſort of Axeroli, whoſe 
Fruit is half as big again as the former, - the 
Leaf likewiſe is much larger, and of a grey 
Colour. 1 — 2 
The third ſort comes from Cauada, and is 
more conſiderable than the others; the Leaf 
is very large, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
the Thorn, but leſs cut or notched on the 
Edges: Theſe two laſt forts were brought 
from France about thirty Years ago. _ * F 
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The fourth ſort. is the white Axeroli, which 
i pretty common in /raly, its Fruit has the 
ſame agrecable Sharpneſs as the former. 


This Plant is known all over Europe by the 
name Axeroli. 


S ee ee e e e en 


Curious and uſeful Obſervations rela- 
ting to Peaches, the Names, Qua- 
lities and Culture, collected by a Gen- 
tleman of forty Tears Experience in 
Gardening; wnth*fome Remarks. 


A® the Peach is one of the moſt delicious 
Fruits of the Garden, if it be well 
known, and managed with Diſcretion, it is 
worth our while to enquire into the ſeveral 
Varieties of it, and then examine into their 
ſeveral Ways of Management. The Liſt of the 
ſeveral ſorts here mentioned, will be thoſe 
which are accounted the beſt in France, which 
amount to a good Number: However, a large 
Garden ſhould nor be without them all, for- 
aſmuch as they ripen at ſeveral Seaſons, be- 
inning about the middle of June, and af- 
ording Fruit till November. But where 2 
Garden is ſmall, the Owner may chooſe his 
Fruit out of the following Liſt, and pleaſe 
his Tafte by examining the Deſcriptions of 
every ſort. i 

The earlieſt ſort is in French called P Avant, 
Peſche musquie, i. e. the Early or Avant 

II. Mm Musked 
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WES Peach; the Fruit i is ſmall and —.— 
but its Water or Juice very ſweet; tis a grea 
Bearer, and is very lubjc& to be invaded by 
Piſmires. 

The ad is call'd la Peſche de Troye, : i, e. the 
Troy Peach, which ripens at the ſame rime 
with the former; it is call d in ſome places Avant 
Peſche Muſquee rouge, or the early red musk'd 
Peach; tis larger and * flavour d than 
the white ſort. 

3. La double de Tr roye, i. e. The double Troy 
Peach, is larger and rounder than the for- 
mer, and as well taſted; tis a great Bearer, 
and holds ſome- time good upon the Tree; 
there are two kinds of this Peach, the one 
red, the other of a browniſh Purple. 

4. La Peſche Capucine, i, e. The Capucine 
1 is early, and is alſo. to be clicem' d for 

being pretty large and very well taſted; tis a 

INE nech in its Make, it was raiſed from 


Peach W bringing a 1705 and the 
Stone of a Payy producing a Plant which 
brings a Peach: Note, the Pavies are hard 
fleſhd, and the Peaches are melt in 
Alberge, i. e. in the Engliſh Fm 
the Alberge Peach, which is yellow with- 
in and without, of 2 middle Size, excellent 
rich Flavour, a little flat, its Stone ſmall, and 
cover d with a rediſh Purple. 
6. L' Alberge rouge, i. e. the red Allerge, 
has a white Fleſh, is flatter than the former: 
and not ſo well taſted, 84 
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7. L' Alberge Violette, i. e. the Purple Allerge 
Peach, is rarer than the two preceeding; its 
Colour is a browniſh Purple; the Fruit is 
ſomewhat ſmall, and is not ſo good as the 
yellow, which is an excellent Peace. 

8. La Peſche Magdalaine, i. e. the white 

Magdalain Peach, brings a very large Fruit in 
good Ground, but is ſeldom mark'd with 
red; tis one of the beſt Peaches we have 
in the Garden, being full of an high flavour'd 
Juice, which melts freely in the Mouth. Tis 
ſubje& to drop its Fruit, and often invaded 
with the Piſmire, as moſt of the high tafted 
Fruits are. There is one of this Sort which 
is call'd the musked Magdalain, which has 2 
richer Flavour than the reſt. It is good to 
obſerve, that theſe Trees bloſſom early, and 
ſhould be ſhelter d from the Nudeneſs of the 
Weather while they are in Flowers, if we 
expect a good Crop. NA. 
9. La Magdalaine rouge, i. e. the red Mag- 
dalain Peach, is not ſo large as the former; 
but the Fleſh or Pulp is rather more delici- 
ous, It is a better Bearer than the other 
Magdalain Peaches. OF IANS 

Memorandum, There is not one of - theſe 
Peaches ' which would not ripen without a 
Wall, and might be brought to bear upon 
Standards, tho' the ſhaking of the Winds would 
be apt to make them drop their Fruit; but it 
they were to be train'd in the Manner Mr. 
Herron has mention'd about Pears, in his Let- 
ter to me inſerted in my Papers for Decem- 
ber 1721, that is, in placing Arbour Poles in 
ſuch a Manner as to form the Shape of 2 
Bell the wrong fide uppermoſt, and the 

| M mz poung 
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young Shoots of the Tree twiſted abour 
ſuch a Frame like a Screw, I am apr 
to think we might keep our Peach-Tree full 
of Wood every where; and there would be 
no Neceſſity of Pruning, which is too apt 
to bring Gum, and to canker the Trees to 
their Deſtruction in Stone Fruits. If Rea- 
ſon can guide us, this Contrivance muſt be 
good; for all Stone Fruit is apt to gum, by 
pruning and wounding of them ; and the 
more a Tree gums, the K it decays: But 
in this Screw, like winding of Trees, there 
need be no pruning, and conſequently thoſe 
which bring Stone Fruit may be of long laſt. 
I have ſeen a Standard Peach-Tree that has 
not been pruned, as large as a good Orchard 
Apple-Tree, and has brought good Fruit ; 
and at J#eworth at Midaleſex, T have ſeen an 
Apricock- Tree as large: But when they are 
againſt Walls, they are ſo often cut, that they 
ſeldom fill the Wall: However, in the Way 
I mention, the Peach is ſafe from the Knife 
and Gum; its Bloſſoms may be eaſily de- 
fended from the Froſt and it will not be 
attack d with Vermine, ſuch as the Piſmire 
and the Fly, becauſe its greater Freedom 
preſerves it from Wounds and Gum. Bur 
to proceed. ; 

The roth Peach is call'd in French, la Peſche 
2mignene, i. e. the Minton Peach, or by ſome 
de France la Veloutee, i. e. the Velvet Peach, is 
of the Magdalain kind, 'tis rather flat than 
round, is pretty large and well-colour'd with- 
in and without, tis very juicy and well-ta- 
ſted, and is eſteem'd as one of the beſt Pea- 
ches. 

11. Is 


„ | 7 

11. Is le Pavy blanc, i. e. The white Pavy, 1 
is ſaid to be the Male of the Magdalain Race; 

Ait is high flavour'd and musk d, and as it 
comes among the firſt Peaches, it ripens ea- 
fily : We have likewiſe the red and yellow 
Pavies, which are in eating at the ſame time, 
and it is the Opinion of curions Men, that 
every Peach has its Pavy, which is ſuppoſed 

the Male Peach. 

12. La Peſche Ceriſe, i. e. The Cherry Peach, 
is red, the Fleſh a little dry and hard, tis 
not one of the beſt. 

13. La Peſche Royale, i. e. The Royal Peach, 
brings a fair Fruit, of a fine red. Colour; 'tis 
rather long than round, but has little Juice? 

14. La Belle Chevrenſe is of a bright red Co- 
jour, and has a delicate ſweet Juice, the 

Fruit is longiſh and pretty large; it bears ve- 
ry well and has ſeveral Varieties in its Tribe. 

15. La Peſche d Italie, i. e. The Italian Peach, 
is a ſort of Chevreuſe, a little larger than the 
former. It has ſome Qualities of the Peach, 
which the French call ja Peſche de Pau, but is 
a little more pointed, and is an excellent 
Fruit. | 

16. La Peſche Chanceliere, i. e. the Chancel- 
lor Peach, is of the Chevreuſe Family, but is 
the largeſt and beſt of them all; and has 
been brought to bear and ripen Fruit very 
well upon Standards in the Chancellor Se- 

uier's Gardens in France, from whence it took 
its Birth from a Stone of the common Chev- 
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reuſe Peach. | 1 
17. La Peſche Dreuſel, is rather long than 1 
round ; its Skin is velveted and well colour'd, v8 
is dry, but very agreeable ; its Fleſh or Pulp 8 
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is almoſt red, from whence it is call in France, 
Sanguinole, i. e. the Bloody each. 

18. Prſche Bourdin, is à round fleſhy Fruit, 
pretty red, and of a middle Size; it has a 
very rich Flayour, much like that of the Per- 
ian Peach: Tis well efteem'd, and is a great 
Bearer, and brings better Fruit in Standards 
or Dwarfs, than againſt a Wall. 

19. Peſche Violette, i. e. the Violet Peach, 
is rather long than round, very melting, and 
its Juice of a vinous Flavour; it bears well 
either againſt 'a Wall or in a Dwarf, and is 
eſteem'd one of the beſt. There is a large 
and a ſmall Sort. n 

20. La Peſche blauche, i. e. the white Peach, 
is a good Fruit, but not ſo well flavour'd as 
the Violet Peach; its Tree is very tender, 
and ſhould be carefully look'd after. This 
Peach has its Pavy, which is a 

21. White Brugnon, finely ſpotted with red; 
this Sort is much improved by lying by ſome 
Time before it is eaten; its Fleſh then be- 
comes tender and melring ; 1t comes late, but 
1s very good. W 

22. La Peſche licke jaune, i. e. the yellow 
rough coated Peach, is pretty large and flat; 
and. tho it comes late, its Fleſh is good and 
juicy enough. 

23. Peſche Violette tardive. i. e. the late Vi- 
olet Peach, is large and fair, and is well taſt- 
ed when the Autumn is dry. It ripens ſo 
late in Octoler, that when the Seaſon is wet, 
it is worth little. It ſhould always be plant - 
ed againſt a South Wall. 88 

All the rough coated Peaches have their 
Males, which ate call'd by the French Prug- 

nous 
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non or Brunions, which are rounder, fager, 
and have their Juice more musked or per- 
fum'd. Their Fleth is firm and a little hard, 
and therefore they require a great deal of 
Sun; but vone of the Bruniom are ſo much 
eſteem'd as their peaches, becauſe they do 
B eee 
24. Le Teton de Venus, i. e. Vemis's Breaſt, is 
not unlike the Admirable. It has ſome Re- 
ſemblance of a Woman's Breaſt, pointed on 
the Top like a Nipple; its Fleſh is white, 
and without ſide tis a little tonch'd with ted; 
tis. melting and high flavour'd, and is one 
of the beſt late Peaches. 
235. Peſche Commune, i. e. the Common 
Peach, is by Tome. French Gardiners calPd_ 
Peſche de Corbeil, i. e. the Basket Peach; it is 
round, very White, and velveted. Tis a 
Baſtard Magdalain, raiſed from a Stone, It 
is very well tafted in lighr Ground ; but in 
the ſtrong Lands, its Fleſh is green and bit- 
ter, It is a great Bearer, and will come to 
Perfection without the Help of a Wall. 
26. Peſche a fleur double, i. e. The double 
Bloſſom Peach, is rather a Curioſity than a 
good Peach, and more coveted for the ſake of 
its Flower than for its Fruit; the Fruit in- 
deed is large and fair, but it ſeldom bears. 
27. Peſche Admirable is what we call in 
England, the Admirable; it has that Name, as 
well for its Beauty and Goodneſs, as for its 
large Fruit ; 'tis almoſt round and very red, 
bf ics Fleſh very melting and well-taſted ; 
it is very much eſteem'd, and one can hardly 
have too many Trees of them. 


28. Peſcle 
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28. Peſche Pour pre, i. e. The Purple Peach, 
or by ſome call'd Niverte, is large and al- 
moſt round, of a browniſh red and velveted, 
very fleſhy and well-taſted ; 'tis one of the 
beſt Bearers and belt Peaches. 
| Peſche d'Andilly, i. e. The Andilly Peach, 
is very large, round and fleſhy, 'tis white 
within, and without ſomewhat like the Per- 
fian Peach 

30. La . i. e. The Perfian Peach, is 
very large, leſs long, but rounder than that 
which is call'd Peſche de Pau, i. e. the Skin 
Peach; it is red and pointed, and its Fruit 
is commonly bliſter'd or knotted on the Out- 
fide, its Fleſh is delicate and full of Juice, 
very red towards the Stone, which is flat, 
and ſharp-pointed ; it bears well either in 
Standard, or againſt a Wall, and well de- 
ſerves a Place among our beſt Peaches. 
31. Peſche d' Abricot, i. e. The Abricot 
Peach, is by ſome call'd the Scandalian Peach, 
is of two ſorts, both round, one ſmooth and 
velveted, and of a rediſh Colour; the other 
rougher coated and yellow ; they bear and 
ripen well either in Dwarfs or Standards, and 
may be raiſed from the Stone. 

32. Peſche Bellegarde, i. e. The Bellegard 
Peach of the Enyl/iþ Catalogues, is a fair, 
large and round Fruit, and has very little red 
within or without ; 'tis a good Peach and 
comes a little late. 

33. Peſche Narbonne, i. e. the Narbonne 
Peach, is very large and greeniſh, its Fleſh is 
a little dry and cotony, rather to be eſteem'd 
for coming late, than for its Goodneſs. 


34. Peſche 
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34. Peſche Roſſane, i. e. the Roſſaue Peach, 
is eſteem d in Languedoc, it is yellow within 
and without, the Fleſh is a little dry, and 
not very high flavour'd about Paris; the 
Fruit is long, large, and comes late. | 

All the Peaches which are yellow within 
and without are leſs eſteem'd than the others, 


having a drier Fleſh, and a leſs perfum d 


Juice, | 

35. Belle de Vitry is a very large Peach, 
flat, fleſhy, and full of Knobs, tis a very 
good late Peach; tis juicy, rich, and very 
red towards the Stone, which is very ſmall; 
it is ſo like the Nivette Peach, that ſome 
Gardeners would have it the ſame; but I 
am of Opinion it is the Female of the great 
white monſtrous Pavy, which is not unlike it, 
and comes at the ſame time; 'tis almoſt 
round like the Admirable, which is white 


within and without, but the Belle de Vitry is 


of a browniſh red and velveted. 

36. Peſche de Pau, i. e. the Skin Peach, is 
of two ſorts, viz. the round kind, which is 
a good Peach, and the beſt of the two ; and 
the long ſort, which is flat, and ſubje& to 
decay in the middle, its Stone ſplitting for 
the moſt part; it requires a warm Expoſure, 
otherwiſe its Fruit is green and taſteleſs ; the 
Male of this ſort is very large, and is call'd 
the Monſtrous Pavy, which brings a fine red 
Fruit, full of Fleſh, and requires the warm- 
eſt Expoſure to bring its Fruit to perfe- 
Aion. 25 | | 
There are ſtill many other Tribes of Pea- 
ches, as thoſe that bear the Title of Preſſe, 
of which there are white, red and yellow. 
The Mericotones or Malacotoues, &c. which 
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I ſhall not particularly take Notice of, no 
more than of ſome Pavies, which will not 
ripen in the colder Climates, 7, e. where the 
Sun is not very hot in October, which is ve- 
ry neceſſary to ſoften the Fleſh of the Pavies, 
which are too apt to be hard. 


Experiments relating to the Culture of 
1 Peaches. 


ALL Peaches raiſed from the Stone are ſo ge- 
neruus to the Climate where they are raiſed, 

that their Fruit ripens well, while they are culti- 
vated in that Climate. Some indeed may be 
worſe in Nature than others, but every one 
may preſerve the good, and fling away the 
reſt ; for Seedling Plants are apt to vary 
in the Goodneſs of the Fruit; and I think, 
it would be of great uſe to our Gardens to 
fling out all the indifferent Kinds of Fruit, 
that they might not have poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Places where the beſt might flouriſh; I would 
have our Catalogues abridg'd, for like great 
Societies, there are ten bad for one which 
brings good Fruit. . 
The Peaches thus raiſed from Stones, hate a 
Knife, and tis no matter how little any Peach 
is pruned; the Standards bring more pleaſant 
Fruit than Peaches againſt Walls, becauſe, 
as I ſuppoſe, the Sun takes them on all Sides; 
and then the Standards are not ſo much un- 
der the Diſcipline of the Knife as the Wall- 
Trees, and therefore are free ene 
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curled Leaves, weak Shoots, Blights, (tho 
more expoſed to the Winds) or to. looſe 
Branches, as the prun'dJdo every Lear. The 
free growing Trees are always healthful, but 
thoſe that undergo the Severity of pruning, 
either languiſh, or ſhoot to no purpoſe. The 
Standards alſo bring their Fruit later than 
the Wall-Trees, and furniſh us with Benefits 
when our Walls are vacant ; but if there is 
any occaſion of pruning the Standard Stone 
Fruit-Trees, 'tis only in caſe they rife too 
high, and then they ſhould be lop'd as we 
do Willows, and they will then ſend out 
large Wood, which will ſodn bring good 
Fruit, even the ſecond Year. N. B. Upon 
the lopping ſuch Trees, the Wounds ſhould be 
immediately plaiſter'd with ſome Prepara- 
tion of Wax, Tallow, Cc. to prevent the 
Gum; but the cutting of the great Wood 
does not encline the Tree ſo much to Gum 
as wounding the little Wood. 8 

As the Peach is one of the moſt delicate 
Trees of our Garden, it muſt be diligently 
cultivated, and we muſt conſult its Soil, 
which for the good of the Fruit ſhould ra- 
ther be light than ſtrong, and more dry than 
wet; the wet ſtrong Soil will indeed give 
large Fruit, but then it is watry and inſipid; 
and the light dry Soil, tho' the Fruit is not 
ſa large, yet is it better colour'd and well 
fla vour'd. 

The Peach chiefly covets the Morning or 
the Noon Sun, as the Fruit is diſpoſed to 
ripen more early or late, and thoſe which 
will bear in Standard or Dwarfs ſhould not 
be too rudely expoſed, but have ſome Shel- 
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ter,otherwiſe our Expectations will be baulk'd, 
for the Tree is very ſubje& to ſuffer by the 
Wind. 

A Peach may either be graffed upon the 
Almond or the Plumb ; and it would be well 
to conſider the Nature of our Soil before we 
chuſe which Stock to graff on; for the Al- 
mond loves a ſtrong Land a little wet, and 
the Plumb chuſes a drier and higher Soil. 

We ſhould ſet the ſweet Almond to raiſe 
Stock from, laying the Almond about Chriſt 
mas in dry Sand to ſprout ; and the March 
following, or in April, according to the Soft- 
neſs of the Seaſon, we may plant them at a 
Foot Diſtance in the open Ground; and if 
the Sprout or Radicle be then too long, it 
may be pinched ſhort, as our Judgment ſhall 
direct; and about September in the ſame Year, 
they may be inoculated in a dry time, ob- 
ſerving that the bad be taken from a ſtrong 
Shoot of a Peach, and hasthree Leaves grow- 
ing at it. 

All Buds will take better the firſt Year 
upon the Almond than the ſecond or third 
Year, becauſe the Stocks of the firſt Year are 
not ſo ſubject to Gum, as thoſe that are 
older. 

If the Almond Stocks are large that one 
would graff or inoculate upon, we ſhould do 
it at the time of the ſecond Shoot or Mid- 
ſummer Shoot, that the Bud may ſprout im- 
mediately, and not be ſutfocated by the Gum, 
which too often attends a Wound made 
when the Tree is in its full Sap. 

There is a a ſort of tender Almond which 
comes from Genoua, which is yet better to 

inoculate 
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inoculate Peaches upon than the ſweet Al- 
mond before-mentioned; theſe Almonds 
ſhould not be lay'd to ſprout, but put into 
the Ground in the Spring, they ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly, and make a handſome Plant in a Sum- 
mer. . 

Bur as Almonds will not eaſily bear tran- 
ſplanting without extraordinary Care, I 
would adviſe that we ſet them in ſuch Places 
in the Nut where we deſign them to grow, 
and inoculate them there, without running 
the Hazard of tranſplanting. 

The bitter Almond is by no means good to 
inoculate Peaches upon, tho that ſort is more 
hardy, and will tranſplant better than the 
ſweet Almond. | 

uer, Whether if we inoculate a Peach 
upon the Dwarf Almond it will not take ? 
If it will, I ſuppoſe one may have Peach- 
Trees of a very ſmall Size, which might be 
kept in ſmall Pots, and be very agreeable 
at a Table. 

The pruning of Peaches ought not to be 
"till the Bloſſoms are ſo much {well'd, that 
we can diſcover the bearing from the falſe 
Bloſſoms: Which in ſome Trees may be 
done at the End of February, and others not 
till March. | 

Note, What is call'd a falſe Bloſſom is diſ- 
cover'd by Mr. Fairchild at Hoxton, to be a 
Male-Bloſſom, which from good Obſerva- 
tion proves to be differently made from thoſe 
Bloſſoms which bring the Fruit: Our Au- 
thor ſays, we ſhould defer pruning till we 
can diſcover which Bloſſoms are Male, and 
which otherwiſe ; for, ſays he, the falſe 
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ſoms never bear Fruit, and therefore ſhould 


be cut off; but there was little of the Gene- 
ration of Plants known when he made his 


Memorandum. I conceive they are as nece(. 


_ ſary to be left upon the Tree as the others, 
and are of uſe to make the Tree bear as well 
as the falſe Bloſſoms of Cucumbers, Melons, 
Gourds, c. which I have mention'd in my 
New Improvements ; but however, I think it 
neceſſary to delay pruning of Peach- Trees 
which are tender, till the Sun has gain'd a 
little Strength, for they are too apt to ſhoot 
vigorouſly, and late pruning prevents their 
over Luxuriance ; and ſhould we prune them 
when the Froſts have any Force, they would 
be endangerd. But to return to our Au— 
thor, who ſays, | 

We may top the bearing Branches, or prune 
them according to their Strength, which is 
the way to have good Wood and good Fruit; 
the ſtrongeſt Shoots may be left a Foot long 
or more, and from thence we may expect 
good Wood to fill our Wall, which a Peach- 


Tree often wants, and ſhould as much as poſ- 


ſible be fill'd up with young Shoots, for tis 
them alone that bear Fruit. When a Shoot 
is of a middle Size, tis commonly furniſn'd 
with Fruit-Buds, and ſhould according to its 
Strength be ſhorten'd ; and the ſmalleſt Shoots 
which have Bloſſom Buds upon them ſhould 
alſo be cut to convenient Length, that the 
Fruit may be large, for one or two good 
Fruit is worth five or ſix which have had ill 

Nouriſhment. | 
After the Spring-pruning of Peaches, the 
Trees muſt not be touch'd with a Knife 8 
the 
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the Lear, unleſs ſuch Shoots as cannot con- 
veniently be lay'd to the Wall, the Spring- 
pruning being as much as a Peach Tree can 
luffer without declining in its Health. I can-= 
not by any means agree -with thoſe. who cut 
theſe Trees (that are nurs'd againſt Walls) 
down once in four or five Years, to make 
them renew their Wood; a Tree ought to 
fill the part of the Wall allotted for it, and it 
is the Fault of the Manager if it does not, 
unleſs the Diſtemper lies at the Root. | 

If cloſe pruning be at all allowable, tis 
during the firſt two or three Years after plant · 
ing, that the Bottom of the Wall may be 
well furniſh'd; and tho' this pruning is of- 
ten practis'd, yet tis not every where that 
we ſind the Effect it ought to have, for too 
many lead the Shoots. upright, which ſhould 
be ſpread Horizontally, and by that means 
leave the Wall naked at Bottom, and in a 
few Years tell us the Wall is too low for the 
Tree; this is a very great Fault. 

In this firſt pruning, ſome are ſo favoura- 
ble to ſpare the Branches which have Bloſ- 
ſoms upon them, but tis an unreaſonable 
Practice ; for we never have a good or laſt- 
ing Tree that is ſuffer'd to bear ſo early. 
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Curious and Uſe ful Obſervations, re- 
lating to the Management of Plumbs. 


T HE Plumb is a Fruit which is as much 
in Eſteem as any Fruit whatever : Its 
great Varieties, either for eating raw, bak d, 
or in Sweet-meats, makes it deſervedly take 


N 


Place among our beſt Fruits. ; 

We have Plumbs from July till the End of 
October, and even later; but the Sun at that 
Seaſon of the Lear has ſo little Force, that 
we cannot boaſt of any good Fruit of this 
Kind after October is paſs d. 

The earlieſt Plumb in France is call'd Ceri- 
ſette, or Little Cherry Plumb ; we have two 
ſorts of it, one red, and the other white, 
which both part from the Stone, like the 
Damask Plumb ; and tho' theſe are Wildings, 
they deſerve a Place in our Gardens, being 
well-taſted, and coming very forward; they 
are raiſed by Off- ſets, and from the Stone, 
and without graffing come to bear very 


well. 


2, Prune de Catalogne, i. e. the Catalonian 


Plumb, is large, white, and very forward, 


but does not leave the Stone; tis a Wilding, 
and bears well without graffing. 
3. Prune de St. Cyr, i, e. the St. Cyr Plumb, 
is a black Damask, and early ripe ; it has a 
pleaſant Juice, and leaves the Stone ; it may 
be raiſed by Suckers. 
4, Gros Damas Noir hatif : i. e. the Great 
Black Early Damask Plumb, leaves the 1 
| TY 
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dry, its Fleſh is yellow, and is one of our 
beſt Fruits; it muſt be graffed and planted 
againſt a Wall, for in the open Air it's ſub- 
je& to drop its. Fruit. 9 | 

5. Le Petit Damas Noir, i. e. the Little black 
Damask Plumb, is the next ripe, and is a 
great Bearer, may be raiſed from Suckers, 
or from the Stone, and requires no graffing; 
tis every where allow'd a good Plumb. 

6. Prune de Taureau, i. e. the Bull Plumb, or 
by ſome call'd Poitron, is a large long Fruit of 
a browniſh red, but does not part from the 
Stone; it bakes well, and makes good Sweet- 
meats, but I cannot commend it to be eaten 
raw; however, as it comes early, and bears 

well, we ſhould not be without it. 

J. Prune de Damas d Italie, i. e. the Italian 
Damask Plumb, nam'd by the 7ralians, Bou- 
boucone, is of a Violet Colour, large, and ear- 
ly ripe; it leaves the Stone, and has an ex- 
cellent ſweet Juice; tis one of the beſt Plumbs, 
and not very common, it is not ſubject to 
run. * 

8. Perdrigon de Cernay, is alſo call'd the 
Double Damask and Paſſevellours; this, thro 
Miſtake, has been taken for that Plumb call'd 
Prune de Monſieur, but it is not; however the 
Fruit is fair and large, and of a fine Violet 
Colour, well powder'd, and comes early; 
the Stone is large as well as its Wood and 
Leaf, it opens well, leaving the Stone dty, 
but its Flavour is none of the beſt, yet one 
cannot well be without it, being a great 
Bearer. bp." * 13 84 

9. Prunes de Damas, i. e. the Damask Plumbs, 
are red, white, and of a Violet Colour; they 
are all very good, leaving the Stone, and 

J. O o 1 
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their Juice richly ſugar'd; the red and white 
Damask are round and ſmall, and the Vio- 
let ſomewhat larger and longer. 

10. Prune de Brugnolle, i. e. the Brunialle 
Plumb, is à ſort of Perdrigan, whoſe Fleſh 
is yellow; it is good raw, dry'd, or in Sweet - 
meat. | 

11. Prunes d Abricot, i,e.the Abricot Plumbs, 
are of ſeveral ſorts ; the yellow, which is large 
and long, is not ſo good as the others, ha- 
ving a dry Fleſh; the red ſort is larger, ſome- 
what like the Imperial Plumb; it has the 
Taſte of an Abricot; and the white ſort is 
large, round, and of an extraordinary rich 
Flavour, I eſteem it one of the beſt: All 
theſe leave the Stone. 

12. Prune Diapree, is call'd in England, the 

Diaper Plumb, is of ſix ſorts; firſt, the Vio- 
let which 1s long, and very much powder'd, 
quirs the Stone, is early ripe, and one of 
qur beſt Plumbs ; it bears well. 
13. Diaprde rouge, i. e. the ved Diaper 
Plumb, is by ſome call'd Roche-corbon, from 2 
Village near Tour,; it does not quit the Stone, 
but is large, round, and extremely well-ta- 
ſed, alſo it dries well; if we propagate it 
from Suckers, it bears abundantly ; but if it 
is graffed, it brings larger Fruit. 

14. Diapree blanche, i. e. the White Diaper 
Plumb, is pretty large, greeniſh, of a ſugar d 
Juice, and comes clean from the Stone, like 
the Violet Diaper Plumb, whoſe Fleſh is 
green; but this has a yellow Fleſh, like the 


true Diaper Plumb: There is another ſort, 


which we call the Baſtard Diaper, it is of 2 


Violet Colour, and well duſted, but does not 


clear 


S 0 


„ 

clear its Stone fo well as the reſt. It is pro- 
pagated by Suckers. The long, red, early 
Diaper Plumb is alſo very good; it brings 
double Flowers, and is reckon'd 4 Curiofity. 

15. Mirabelle is a ſmall kind of White Da- 
mask, which bears plentifally ; it parts from 
the Stone early, and is well-taſted; it makes 


an excellent Sweetmeat,, havmg a fausk'd - 


Flavour, it does better from Suckers than by 
grafting. There is the large and the ſmall 


Mirabelle Plamb, both of the fame Geod- 


neſs. 138 3 1 e 
16. Drap dOr, i. e, the Cloth of Gold 
Plumb, is a yellow Damask ſtecał d withfed; 
it leaves the Stone, is a fine Fruit, very good, 
and of an excellent juice; 1 think it one of 
the beſt. | oof 7 | * 
17. Prune de Perdrigon, 4. e. the Perdrigon 
Plumby is of four ſorts. > The White, which is 
large, and @ hictte long, is a fins Plumb, ei- 
ther raw, or in Sweetmest; the red and Vi- 
olet kinds, which feldoth leave the Stone, are 
both in high Efleents, their Fleſh is firm, and 
their Jaics extremely tich, the Sweetmeats 
made of them are very much in tequeſt, as 
well as the Fruit without ay AW. 
19. Berdrigon nor, 1. 6, the black Perdrigon, 
is tefs than ihe others; it is a good Bearer, 
but does net leave che None, it has & fine 
and vety ſingular Flavour- | 
19. Perdrigouw Norman, is a pretty latge 
Plumb, of s blewiſh red, vety much pow- 
der'd ; tis a round Pruit, and leaves che 
Stone; it comes a little late, but bears well. 
20. Petit Perdrigon Violet tardif, i; 6 The 
late little Violet Perdrigon, is almoſt round, 
O00 2 leaves 
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| ( 290 ) 
leaves the Stone, and bears well; it has a 
rich Juice, and is caten in Ofober, and 
ſome time after. 

21. Prune Imperiale, i. e. the e Plumb, 
is of four ſorts: The red Kind is large, long, 
and very much  powder'd; it is an ancient 
Fruit, and very good, we cannot well have 
too many of them, for they dry very well in 
an Oven, and are no leſs. to be commended 
raw. 

22. Imperiale aur be, i. e. the white Impe- 
rial Plumb, is of the ſame bigneſs and length 
with the former, but not ſo good, being 
ſome. Years meally-and dry. 

23. Imperiale noir, i. e. the black Imperial 
Plumb, comes late, and is a very good Fruit; 
it comes clean from the Stone, as well as the 
others of its Tribe. 

24. Imperiale 1 i. e. The late Imperial 
Plumb, is the biggeſt and the beſt, it is very 
much powder'd, and bears very well; twill 
laſt 'till towards the End of October. 

25. Prune Royale, i, e. the Royal Plumb, is 
a large, fair, round Plumb, of a bright red, 
its Stalk long, the Fruit very much powder d, 
and very well taſted; tis one of the: belt. 
26. There are ſevenſarts of Damask Plumbs, 
which come later than the others, and are 
ſomewhat more rare; the firſt is call'd Da- 
mask Muſqube, i. e. the Musked Damask 
Plumb, is the ſame with the Cypreſs or Mar- 
tha Plumb; it is black, and very much pow- 
der'd, rather flat than round; its Taſte is 
particular and rich, and may be rank d a- 


ons aur aun nde | 
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27. Damas Orange, i. e. the Orange Da- 
mask Plumb, is ſtreak'd with red, had is 
ſomewhar like the little Mirabelle Plumb : 80 
that ſome call it the red Mirabelle, both ha- 
ving a Stone much alike, 7, e. ſmall, and of a 
longiſh Make.. 

28. Gros Damas Verd, i. e. . the great green 
Damask Plumb, is round, and always of a 
green Colour, when it is ripe ; it leaves the 
Stone, is very fleſhy, and has an extraordi- 
nary rich Flavour. Q. Whether this is not 
the ' Green Gage Plumb in the Exgliſb Cata- 
oh op ? 

29. Le Petit Damas Verd, i. e. the ſmall 
green Damask Plumb, is a good Bearer, and 
makes excellent Sweetmeats ; it is always 
green colour'd when tis ripe, 

30. Damas Gemelle. i. e. the Twin Plumb 
is very much powder'd, pretty large and 
long, and of a ſweet Water, the Fruit always 
comes double ; it is very rare. 

31. Damas blanc tardif, i. e the late white 
Damask Plumb, is rather flat than round, 
its Juice is very ſweet, and it comes clean 
from the Stone like the other Damasks. 

32. Damas d Eſpagne rouge, i. e. the red Spa- 
iſh Damask, is round, very much powder'd, 
and large; it quits the Stone readily, but is 
not ſo high flavour'd as the others, but it is 
an admirable Plumb for bearing, and i is vary 
beautiful. 

93. Prune de Moyen, i.e. the Tolk of Exe. 
Plumb, is of two kinds, one comes from Bur- 
gunch, whoſe Wood is thorny, and the Fruit 


longiſh like an Heart, yellow without and 
within, is excellent in Sweet meat and Mar- 


melade, 
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6292) 
melade, where its Flavour is improved b 
the Fire, coming neat that of the Abricot; 
but it is not very agreeable to be eaten raw, 
having a dry Fleſh, and a ſharp Juice like 
the other kind, call'd in French Moyeu d'Oeuf, 
becauſe tis like the Yolk of an Egg; this 
ſort is likewiſe round and yellow, arid its 
Fleſh dry and tart, it is good in d weetmeats, 
but not rich as the former z both theſe being 
Wildings, bear abundantly. | 
34. The Plumb calt'd Prune Damaſquinee is 
a kind of large white Damask Plumb, 
ſtreak'd with red, it is rather long than 
round, very fleſhy, and ohe of the faireſt 
and beſt Plumbs, it ripets pretty late. 
35. Prane de Jeruſalem, i. e. the Jeruſalem 
Plumb, is by ſome call'd the Boyrdeaux Plumb, 
or L'Oeil de Bevf, i e. the Ox-Eye Plumb, 
is very large; of a browniſh Violet Colour, 
very much powder'd, unequal itt its Shape; 
it does not leave the Stone, and is rather 
to look at, than fit for eating raw. 
36. Prune d'[lverty i: c. the Ilvert Plumb, is 
very long and narrow, makes good Sweet- 
meats, and is always green; it does not 
part from the Stone; there is àlſe & red fort, 
which is not ſo much in Eftcem, becauſe its 
Fleſh which is yellow, grows red by ſtewing 
ot baking. K 571 + 30; 
37. Le Cour de Ban, i. e. the Ox- beatt 
Plumb, or by ſome call'd Prune de S. Loy is 
the largeſt of all, it comes clean from the 
Stone, its Fleſh is vory yellow, and its Skin 
red; it is half as big, and as long again as 
the Impetial Plumb, but its Fleſh is not fo 
ſolid: 4113115 LITE 
| 38. Le 
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28. Le Maxgeron, is a fine large Damask 
Plumb, of a Violet Colour, the Fruit is round, 
and opens well, the Taſte is particular, and 
much to be admir d. ; 

39. Prune fans Nojay i. e. the Plumb with- 
out a Stone, is black and ſmall, chap'd like a 
Heart, it opens well, but has only a Kernel 
within-ſide ; tis a Rarity, but not very plea- 
ſant to eat. 15 a 

40. Prune Datille, is of two kinds, one 
brought from a Place nam'd Goporre, and the 


other from Maus; the laſt ſort is the white, 


long and narrow, the other is leſs, ſhorter, 
and of a Violet Calour; they both open 
well, and are excellent in their Taſte. 

44. Ceur de Pigeon, i. e. the Pidgeobs Heart 
Plumb, is ſo call d from its Shape; this ſort 
is black, of a moderate Size, and opens very 
well; it is well⸗taſted, and is ſo much the 
more to be eſteem d, becauſe it keeps ſo long 
upon the Tree, i. e. from about the End of 
September, till the End of Ofober ; it is fat for 
eating, and it is 2 very good Bearer. 

$2 Pruue de Rhages, i. e. the Rhades Plumb, 
is fair and large, of 4 brown Violet Colour, 
very much duſted, it is a little longiſh, and 
opens pretty well, it ripens a little late. 

43. Damas gris, i. e the Grey Damask, is 
call'd alſo Prause de Monfeur, is a Violet 
Plumb, very much powder'd, it is pretty 
large, the Fleſh yellow, and quits the Stone, 
it is well-taſted, and is eaten late; ſome call 
it Gros Hama Muſquee tardif, i. e. the large 
late musk d Damask Plumb, | 


44. Prune 
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44. Prune Tranſparante, i. e. Tranſparent 
Plumb, ſo call'd becauſe, if we hold it to the 


Sun, one may ſee through it, ſo as to diſco- 


ver the Stone; tis very rare, and an hand- 
ſome large Fruit, long and white, 'tis very 
good, and parts from the Stone. 

45. Prune Virginale,i. e. the Virginal Plumb, 
isa ſort of large white Damask, very much 
eſteem'd in Anjou: It leaves the Stone, and 
is one of the beſt Plumbs; tis ſomewhat like 
the Abricot Plumb brought from Tours, but 
is a little whiter without and within. g 

46. Mignonne, i. e. the Minion Plumb, is 
pretty large and long, white ſtreak'd with 
red, and opens well, its Fleſh is delicate, and 
its Water very ſweet; tis highly eſteemed 
about Touraine in France, where it gain'd the 
Name Mignonne, i. e. Favourite, for its good 
Qualities. It bears very well, and holds a 
long time ripe upon the Tree. 


47. Reine Claude, i. e. Queen Claudia Plumb, 


is a ſortof large white Damask almoſt round, 
it ripens pretty late, and its Fleſh is firm and 
thick; it quits the Stone, and its Juice is 
richly ſugar d; tis highly eſteem'd. 

48. Prune de Pologne, i. e. the Polonian 
Plumb, is white, large, and longiſh, it opens 
well, and is very good; it is ſomewhar like 
the white Imperial, but much better. 

49. Prune de Suiſſe, i.e. the Switzer's Plumb, 
or by ſome call'd / Alieſſe, is almoſt made like 
the Imperial, but narrower, longer, and a 
little pointed; tis of a Violet Colour, and 
very much powder'd ;- it leaves the Stone, 
comes late, and yet ripens well. 


50. There 
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- 50. There is alſo another Polonian Plumb 
of a Violet Colour, very much powder'd 
pretty large and long, almoſt ſhaped like the 
St. Catherine; the Fleſh is yellow and very 
well taſted, tho' it is one of the lateſt Plumbs. 

51. La Prune Date, i. e. the Date Plumb, 
is a ſort of late Imperial; there is the white 
and the red ; they open well, and keep a long 
while ripe upon the Tree, and after they are 
gather'd, the Fleſh is very tirm, and is good 
raw or dryd. , | : 

52. Prune de St. Catherine, i, e. St, Cathe - 
rine's Plumb is white, large, and more flat than 
long ; it rarely leaves the Stone, but is very 
good to eat raw, being one of thoſe which 
has the ſweeteſt Juice, altho' it ripens late; 
it dries very well, and without much Trouble, 
being ſubject ro dry even upon the Tree; 
this ſort comes better from a Sucker than by 
graffing, and we ſhould have a good many 
of them. 525 

53. Damas d'Eſpagne, i. e. the Spaniſh Da- 
mask Plumb, is of two kinds; one is quite 
round, andthe other a little longiſh; they are 
both black, and come very late, but they 
open well, and are very good. 8 

54. Kog non de Coq, i. e. the Cock's Kidney, 
is a ſmall white Plumb, ſtreak'd with red, a 
little loangifh, and ſhapd like a Kidney ; but 
it cleaves to the Stone, and comes late; tis 
a great Bearer. 

55. Prune de St. Julian, i, e. the St. Julian 
Plumb, is of a dark Violet Colour, very 
much duſted ; this does not quit the Stone, 
and dries upon the Tree, and ſometimes re- 
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( 296) 
mains there till the hard Froſts begin; 'tis a 
good Plumb, and comes from a Wilding. 

56. Prune Norbette, i. e. the Norbert Plumb, 
is like one of the late ſmall Damask Plumbs, 
which do not part from the Stone; it eats 
well raw, but bakes much better ; it makes 
excellent Pruants of a fine blue Colour. 

57. Diapree noir tardive, i. e. the late Black 
Diaper Plumb, is an excellent Fruit, a lit- 
tle rounder than the early Sort; tis eaten in 
Oftober and November. 

58, Gros Damas Violet Tardif, i. e. the late 
Large Violet Damask Plumb, comes from 
Tours, is a very good Fruit, and leaves the 
Stone; it ripens late. | 

39. Gros Damas rouge de Tours, i. e. the 
Great Red Damask Plumb, brought from 
Teurs in France, ripens its Fruit late ; it leaves 
the Stone, and is very well taſted ; this holds 
in eating among the laſt Plumbs. : 

60. L Imperatrice, i. e. the Empreſs, is a 

large, round, Damask Plumb, of a Violet 
Colour, very much powder'd ; 'tis a good 
Bearer, its Fleſh yellow, and very agreeable; 
tis one of the lateſt ripe. 
61. Perdrigon Nantois is a large red Da- 
mask that comes late; it is of a long Make 
like the Date Plumb, but leſs pointed : I rec- 
kon it one of the beſt, and it keeps upon 
the Tree till the great Froſts. 

62. Gros Damas Violet, the Large Violet 
Damask Plumb, is a long Fruit, well pow- 
der'd, is extremely in Elleem for its Good- 
neſs, its laſting, and good bearing. N. B. By 


the powdering and Duſt of a Plumb is meant 
| what 


6297) 

what the Zng/iſh Gardeners call the Blue of a 
Plumb. . e 

63. There is a Plumb call'd Prune Abricor- 
t&e Jaune, which is large, and ripens late, is 
almoſt round and well powder'd ; tis yellow 
within and without like an Abricot, and is 
one of our beſt Plumbs., 5 


is one of the largeſt, and is white ſtreak d 
with red, of a long Make, and comes late, 
the Leaf is extremely large. This Fruit does 
not part freely from the Stone, and in my 
Opinion, is rather to be choſen for its Beau- 
ty than its Goodneſs. 

65. Le Gros Damas noir tres tardif, i. e. t 
lateſt great black Damask Plumb, does not 
part freely from the Stone, nor is it ſo high 
flavour'd as the former Plumbs ; however, 


1 


is beautiful and laſts a great while. 

One might yet mention great Varieties of 
Plumbs, which are frequent enough abour 
Paris; but I ſhall content my ſelf with thole 
already obſervd, which will furniſh a ſuffi- 
cient Variety for any Garden of the beſt 
ſorts. ES ANIL | | 
The beſt Stocks to be put in Nurſery for 
graffing upon are the Off-ſets of the Black 


Damask, and the St. Julian, whole Sap is 

{weeter than that of other Plumb-trees, which 
is commonly too ſharp for Grafts to take up- 
5 on; the Graffs, I mean, are in the Cleff, and 


not in the Bud, as ſome might conjecture. 
The St. Julian Plumb is indeed the ſureſt 


tor budding upon, and the Fruit graffed up- 
5 on it is more melting than thoſe graffed upon 
| p 2 other 


64. Prune Supreme, i. e. the Supreme Plumb, | 


we ſhould have ſome of the ſort, as the Fruit 
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other Stocks ; the black Damask has a drier 
Juice, and therefore the Bud is not fo pro- 
per for it. | 

Plumbs require a Soil rather dry than wet, 
or enclining to Sand than Clay A black 
Sand is the beſt of all for them; they bear 
ſooner and better, and bring their Fruit ex- 
tremely well taſted. 
We may cultivate Plumbs either in Stan- 
dards, Dwarfs, or againſt Walls; the blue 
Perdrigon ſhould always have a Wall to pre- 
vent the ſhedding of its Fruit, which it is ve- 
ry ſubje& to do in the free Air. This Plumb 
loves the riſing Sun, rather than the Sun at 
fall South; for the latter dries the Fruit too 
much, and makes it fall as ſoon as tis ſet. 

In pruning of Plumbs, we muſt have great 
regard to their Strength or Weakneſs ; and as 
that is to leave more or leſs Wood upon them, 
the large Shoots muſt be left of a good 
Length, and the middle ſize Shoots mult be 
left almoſt entire, that the Tree may bring 
Fruit ſoon ; eſpecially we ſhould leave the 
Shoots of Plumb-Trees very long in {tif 
heavy Soil, where they are apt to ſhoot too 
much and bear little; in that Caſe pruning 
cloſe would make them ſhoot in a rambling 
manner, or ſubject them ro Diſtempers. 
Prune a Plumb as little as may be in a Clay, 
or wet Soil; wound thoſe Fruits which are 
enclined to Gum as little as poſſible, among 
which is the Plumb, which is very ſubject to 
canker, and thereby diſtemper its whole 
Sap. 

For Standard Plumbs, we ſhould let them 
ſhoot at their pleaſure, only minding to take 

; away 


E 
away the falſe Wood and the Suckers from 
them; the falſe Wood may be diſtinguiſh'd 
from the reſt by its being long, thin, and of 
a greeniſh Colour. 

When Plumb- trees begin to decay and 
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loſe their Shoots, we muſt cut them down, : 
a a little above the Graff; they will re-ſpring 55 
with Strength, and bring us Fruit the ſecond | 
Year. k 77 
Where we have to deal with Wildings in Wh 
this Caſe, ſuch as the Damask, St. Catherine | 
Rochecorbon, &c. we may leave a few of the Wi 
Suckers about their Roots, but not too many, 1 
leſt we ruin the old Root; for every one of We 
theſe Suckers draw from it, and impoveriſh "a 
it, till at length it is quite ſtarv'd. „* 
Memorandum: When we have a ſtrong LS 
Ground, which ſubje&s ſome of our Plumbs 14 
to run into Wood, I would adviſe, that ſuch . 
as will do wichout Walls ſhould be twiſted WT. 
about a Setr of Poles, as I have mentioned 45 
in December 1721 for Pears, for the bendi 1 
their Shoots will check the Sap, and bri 7 
them to Fruit bearing without pruning, an Wi 
then they will not be ſubje& to gum or Wh. 
ſpoil. I am ſomuch enter'd into this Thought, 7 
that I have began to try Mr. Heron's Experi- Wd” 
ment of twiſting of Trees thus, and I ho Wt 
ſome few Months will ſatisfy me of its uſe 7 
to Plumb-trees, Peach trees, Abricots, and Won” 
thoſe ſorts which, if they are let alone, are 
apt to ſhoot with extraordinary Vigour. 1 
I 

We. 

Obſerva- 1 

1 

1 
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Obſervations and Experimeitts relating 
to Cherries. 


A Cherry requires a light ſandy Ground, 
which brings it to bearing ſooner, and 
* makes it yield better Fruit, and in greater A- 
bundance than it would do in ſtiff Land; at 
the ſame time, we do not ſay that this 
Fruit will not bear at all in wet or heavy 
Ground, but where that happens, it is the 
moſt ſubje& to drop its Fruit, | 

If we are minded to have dwarf Cherry- 
Trees, we ſhould not by any means graft 
them upon the wild black Cherry, but upon 
Cherries which are already graffed, chictly 
the Morello ; for the black Cherry is too 
ong a Shooter, and the Morello, which is a 
11d Kind, though we cultivate it by gratf- 
fing, brings irs Shoots with leſs Vigour, 

nd bears ſoonera nd cloſer to the Ground ; 
but for Standard Trees, the black Cherry 
makes the beſt Stocks for Grafting, and 
brings its Fruit larger and better. 

We may graff Cherries in the Cleff or ino- 
culate them, bur the laſt Way is much the 
beſt, when the Trees are in their Midſummer 
Shoot, and then we are not in much Danger 
of being injur d by the Gum; butfor Grafting 
in the Cleff, we muſt, do that early in the 
Spring, that is, about February, or at the lateſt 
a few Days in March; it muſt be done before 
the Sap riſes, or elſe our Graffing is to little 
purpoſe. 


Some 


6301) 


Some have experimentally found, that a 
Cherry does better graffed in Autumn than 
in the Spring, and chiefly if we ſet our Graff 
near the Ground, the Graff then takes im- 
mediately, and is ſo fix d, that the follow- 
ing Spring it ſhoots with extraordinary Vi- 
gour, abundantly ſurpaſſing thoſe that are 
graffed in e or March. 


Se e e eee 


Obſervations relating to the Abricot. 


| WE ſhall leave the Abricots commonly i in- 

ſerted in our Engliſh Catalogues, and 
mention only two ſorts, which are very re- 
markable now in France, There is an Abri- 
cot all white without and within, which 
parts freely from the Stone, and is well fla- 
vour'd ; about Paris, the Eaſtern Aſpe& is 
better for it than the Southern Sun ; the Stone 
is very ſmall, and the Fruit is almoſt as for- 
ward as what is call d the Maſculine Abricot 
in the Engliſb Catalogues, elpecialiy in dry 


ſandy Ground. 
What is meant by a Male Peach, a Male 


Plumb, or a Male Abricot are ſuch Fruits, 
as do not quit the Stone freely. 

In France there is an Abricot much eſtcem- 
ed, whoſe Fleſh is yellow, and the Outſide 
redder than the others; it is {aid to be one 
of the Males, becauſe it does not leave the 
Stone, the Shell of the Nut always adhering 


to the Fleſh of the Fruit; the Juice is ex- 
tremely 
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remely good, and the Kernel is as delicious 
as the ſweet Almond. 

If we would have large Abricots, and a 
reat deal of Fruit, we ſhould cut them down 

m time to 'time, whether they are againſt 
Walls, in Dwarfs, or in Standards; for they 
are very ungovernable; their Shoots are com- 
monly more vigorous than any others, ex- 
cept thoſe of the Vine; and when they are 
againſt a Wall, or in a Dwarf, we are neceſ- 
fitated to prune them, or elſe they outgrow 
their Compaſs : But I find by Experience, 
that pruning of ſuch Wood has the ſame Ef- 
fe& upon Abricots, as it has upon Plumbs ; 
and therefore, what can be decently left 
growing ſhould be ſpar'd 'till we cut down 
the Tree quite ; but we are ſure of this, that 
the Abricot will ſhoot three times more vi- 
gorouſly in a Clay, than it will do in a dry 
Sand; I think a black Sand, or heathy Ground 
the beſt for it; it will bear plenty of good 
Fruit there, and make ſmaller Shoots than 
in ſtiff Land; and therefore requires leſs 
pruning, and will live in better Health. 

An Abricot may be graffed upon a Plumb- 
Stock, or a Stock raiſed from an Abricot- 
Stone ; the laſt, I think, is the beſt, becauſe 
it is not ſubje& to fling out Suckers from the 
Root. 

If we are diſpoſed to bring our Abricots 
ſooner by a Fortnight than they uſually ri- 
pen, we mult graft them upon Almond Stocks, 
or to keep them more backward in their ri- 
Fare we may put them againſt North- 

alls; but thoſe which are expoſed to the 
North are not ſo well colour'd as woe 
| whic 
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which have other Expoſures; however, as 
the North Expoſure brings the Tree later into 
Sap than others, the Bloſſoms are in leſs 
Danger from the Froſts of the Spring: 1 
have obſerved, that thoſe Abricots upon 2 
North Wall bring their Bloſſoms about three 
Weeks later than the Trees that are expo- 
ſed to the South Sun. 

The Syrup made of Abricots, being well 
mix'd with Water, makes an excellent refreſh- 
ing Drink. | 


S e e DD D ο ο ID. 
To Mr. R. W. A ſecond LE T T ER 


concerning Fruit-Trees dropping 


their Bloſſoms : With ſome 1 houghts 
how it may be prevented. 


SIX 

b * OUR Love for Gardening is ſo ex- 
g preſſive in your Letter to me, that I am 
fond of an Opportunity of lending you 
* what Aſſiſtance I can towards putting 
your Trees in a Method of rewarding your 
* Labours with good Fruit. The Hints 
© which I drop'd on this Occaſion in my Re- 
marks for January, are what, I think, may 
contribute ſomething towards their Help; 
* but I ſhall now open the Caſe a little more 
© plainly than I did before; from Expe- 
* riments that I have made. 


* Firſt, J have obſerv'd that Trees which 


* have been much prun'd are ſubject to ſhoot 
II. Q q une- 
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unequally, that is, ſome Parts will ſhoot 
more vigorouſly. than the others; or in 
ſome Caſes all the luxuriant Branches will 
be on one fide, while the Bearers lie in a 
little Compaſs on the other fide of the 
Tree. Now where it happens that the vi- 
gorous Shoots are very prevailing over the 
bearing Branches, the blooming Branches 


© commonly drop their Bloſſoms, either be- 


fore they ſet for Fruit, or elſe drop the 
Fruit that does ſet upon them about Jah, 
which is thetime of aTree's ſecond ſhooting; 
and this for the ſame Reaſon that the wea- 
ker Branches of a Tree are made to bloſ- 
ſom; for the luxuriant Branches, when 
they happen to get the better of the ſmaller, 
imbibe all they can of the Juices of the 
Tree, and rob the ſmaller Shoots of that 
Sap which ſhould have ſupported their 
Strength; and Experience teaches us, that 
by weakening any Vegetable of the great- 
eſt Vigour, we bring it to bear Fruit. 
Mr. Fairchild obſerves very well, that 
when by this means one Part of the Tree 
is brought to put out Bloſſom Buds, if the 
other Part remains to ſhoot vigorouſly, 
thoſe vigorous Shoots Will draw ſo much 
of the Sap to themſelves, that there is not 
enough left circulating in the bearing Part 
to ſupport the Bloſſoms, and therefore they 
drop; or elſe ſhould they not be ſo much 
impoveriſh'd at the bloſſoming Time as to 
drop them; yet when the Tree comes 
to make its ſecond Effort in July, the bear- 
ing Branches might then be ſo ſlenderly 
| - nou- 
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* nourifh'd as to occaſion the falling of the 
* Fruit that was ſet in the Spring. 

Now in ſuch a Caſe there are many, who 
© would prune the luxuriant Branches within 
three or four Buds, to prevent this Miſ- 
* chief ; but ſuch Pruning as that provokes 
the pruned Part to ſhoor ſtill more vigo- 
© roufly, and there is ſlill greater Expence of 
Sap than there was before; and then the 
bearing Part becomes ſtill a greater Suffe- 
© rer, and often dies. When Plants are thus 
* thro' ill Management at firſt brought to ſuch 
an unequal Method of ſhooting, I would 
either prune very little of the vigorous Shoots, 
© or bend them down to check their Luxuri- 
© ance without pruning at all ; and then I 
judge that the Circulation of Sap in the 
© Tree would become more regular, by the 
© checking the ſtrong Branches, the weak 
© ones would have a greater Share of Nou- 
* riſhmenr, and even the ſtrong Branches 
* would be brought into a bearing State; but 
this is only with regard to Dwarf Trees, 
©* or Walls, or Eſpaliers, where the little 
* Room we have muſt be employ'd to the 
* beſt Advantage; when this is our Caſe, I 
* think we ſhould not ſo much ſtudy the great 
* Regularity or Figure of our Trees, as 
© how they may bring Fruit in abundance, 
© and ſometimes their Look will be rude 
© enough. | 

* In ſome of my Monthly Papers I 
have inſtanced a Method uſed by Mr. 
© Greening of Brentford, for making Fruit- 
Trees bear well; and, I think, in the Ja- 
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nuary Remarks, you may find ſomething for 
© your purpoſe. | | 
A Standard Tree, if it likes the Earth, 
© has in its ſelf a natural Regularity with- 
© out pruning; and we obſerve, that the great 
© Branches, if we allow them Time, will bear 
© well, eſpecially if we cut ſome of the 
great Roots after Midſummer, for thoſe 
great Roots are the Cauſe of the Over-yi- 
gour of the Shoots ; ſo that if Pruning is 
neceſſary, I think it ſhould be rather in 
the Roots than upon the Branches ; for 
the Earth will ſooner heal a Wound than 
the Air; and when the Cauſe is removed, 
the Effect ceaſes. The Sum of what I have 
obſerved in the common Way of Pruning 
mounts to this, that in much Pruning there is 
much Miſchief. 
Mr. Heron's Letter to me in the Remarks 
of December may yet help you; for whe- 
ther it be from Pruning or Froſts, that your 
Bloſſoms do not hold upon the Trees, the 
Practice of his Method will | ſufficiently 
arm againſt both. a 
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J am, 
SIR, 


Your humble Servant, 
R. Bradley. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


WH A T you have mentioned concern- 
ing planting Trees upon high Grounds, 
depends entirely upon ' Obſervation ; and 
my Memorandums of that kind are ſo ma- 
ny, that I ſhall take another Opportunity 
of bringing them to publick Uſe. 

The following is a Piece concerning the 
Improvement of Gardening, by preſcribing 
a Method how Gentlemen may diſtin- 
guiſh between the regular practical Gar- 
deners, and ſuch as have no reaſonable Pre- 

© tence to the Management of Gardens. 

© The worthy Gentleman from whom I 

receiv'd the following Propoſitions, very 

judiciouſly confiders, that the chief Motive 
© which has prevented the Gentlemen from 
© the Love of Gardens has been, that they 
© have employ'd Perſons that were inaccurate 
in their Judgment, and thereby have had 
© their Plants deſtroy d; and that ſuch Gar- 
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* deners, who really deſerv'd by their Inge- 


© nuity the Favour and Eſteem of the Gen- 
* tlemen, had not an Opportunity of ſhew- 
ing themſelves in their true Lights; but I 
* doubt not but a Scheme of this Nature may 
© be ſome Encouragement to the Gentlemen 
to improve their Gardens, and promote 
© the Intereſt of thoſe who make it their Bu- 
* ſineſs to ſtudy Gardening, was this Propo- 

© ſition rightly ſer on Foot. | 
* As Gardening hath been the Study and 
Practice of the Ancients as well as Moderns, 
© and but very few have arriv'd to the Per- 
fection of it, tho' there are many Pretenders 
© to it; by which means many Noblemen 
* and Gentlemen, after a very great — 
: | | e 
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(398) 
© fall ſhort of their Expectations, by imploy- 
© ing theſe ignorant Pretenders ; therefore 
the following Scheme is propoſed for a 
« general Service to all Lovers of Garden- 
ing. / . 

1 n That as there is a Corporation of 
© Gardeners eſtabliſhed for the good Rule and 
© Government of the City of London, and 
© fix Miles about, it may be extended all 
© over the Kingdom, for the Benefit of Ser- 
© yants, (which at this time is grown to be 
the greateſt Objection and Diſcourage- 
ment of able Men and Gentlemen, as well 
© as others, who are Delighters-in the way 
of Gardening) that every Perſon who has 
ſerv'd his Time to a Gardener, and can 
© give an Account, by his own Genius, how 
© far he can operate in the Art of Garden- 
© ing, to be examined by the Maſters of the 
© Hall, who ſhall, upon his Examination, 
have by Name enfer'd in the Company's 
Book, to what Part of the Art he is qua- 
lifted, and from thence have a Writing (or 
Diploma) of his Performance ; by which 
means every Gentleman then may be cer- 
tain, that he ſhall entertain a Servant that 
is Capacitated to perform the Part he 
undertakes ; which will prevent intirely 
thoſe that are only Pretenders to the Art 
< from being employ'd, whocommonlydo more 
Damage to a Garden in one Year, than can 
* be retriev d in three: And by ſuch Regi- 
«© ſters, any Gentleman, tho' at a Diſtance, 
< may, by Letter to the Clerk of the Com- 
© pany, have a Perſon recommended, as will 
© anſwer all his Expectations. 
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* 2, By this means all Perſons will have 
© Men recommended, that are not only of A- 
© bility, but alſo of Integrity; for tis to be 
© preſum'd, there will be none recommended 
8 = thoſe that have actually ſerv'd their 
© Time faithfully, and are alſo qualified for 
each Part required. | | 

. © 3. If this Method was once taken, ir 
would make all Servants more diligent in 
their Places ; and as they would employ 
them but by ſuch Certificate, all then would 
_ endeavour to live in their Places to me- 
a 

4. For in many Caſes of Apprentices in 
Gardening, in the Term of their ſeven 
Years, they cannot have the ſame Oppor- 
tunity of making themſelves Maſters of 
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©the Art (as in other Trades, whoſe Ap- 


© prentices are daily in the Experience of 
© the Art;) for in the planting and pruning 
© of Trees, and of Seeds or Roots, 'tis not 
© above ſeven times in the whole Term of 
* Apprenticeſhip. 
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Remarks upon the Weather and Pro- 
duce of this Month. 


THE Beginning of the Month was wet, 
but the Days moderately warm: About 
the Tenth it began to be windy, and the E- 
venings cold and wet; but about the Middle 
of the Month it changed to fair, and laſted ſo 
to the End, except only ſome gentle — 
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Our Gardens this Month have very little 
in them of Natural Things; the Ground 
being now prepar'd for freſh Crops, there 
is nothing worth mentioning, but what 
entirely depends upon the Skill of the Gar- 
dener. | 

At Mr. Millet's, at North End near Ful- 

ham, I have ſeen Cherries and green Abri- 
cots this Seaſon, 
This Month I have had Cucumbers and 
Kidney - Beans . in my own Garden ; and 
Mr. Thomas Fowler at Stoke-Newington has 
now the former, becauſe he had Courage 
enough to venture out of the old Way. 

Mr. Telende has now at Sir Matthew Dec- 
ker's at Richmond in Surrey, a great Number of 
the Ananas, or Pine Apples, in Bloſſom. 

Forced Aſparagus comes now ſtronger and 
better, than it did in the preceding Month ; 
and we have ſome of the Michaelmas Ra- 
diſhes begin to come in. 


We have very good young Salads. 


End of the Month of February. 
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Fir Hans Sloane, Bar. M. D. 


Fellow of the College of Phy- 
ſicians, and of the Royal Society, 
and Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. 


1 
TREATISE 
O F 
Husbandry and Gardening, 


For the Month of March, 
Is, with the greateſt Reſpect, 
Inſcribd by 
His moſt Obliged 
Humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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Gy. A GENERAL. 
TREATISE 


Husbandry and Gardening, 
For the Month of March. 


TO — * 


1 Shall introduce my Papers for this 

Month with ſome very curious Obſerva- 
tions, communicated to me by Mr. Thomas 
Fairchild of Hoxton, in order to the Improve- 
ment of Plants. 


To Dr. Bradley, E. R. S. 


SIR, 


"THAVE lately receiv'd the encloſed 
* * from a very curious Gentleman, and 
have follow d his Directions ſo far, to try 


the 


(313 ) 


the different ſorts of Grafting, which you 
* will find mention'd in his Paper; but you 
know very well, that in ſuch a Caſe as this, 
© it is neceſſary to make Trials in different 
* Places of the ſame Thing, that we may be 
© ſure whether what we are about will ſuc- 
ceed or not; for ſome Accident or other 
may make an Experiment hit well ia dne 
© Place, when it may miſcarry in another. I 
deſire therefore you will, in as many Places 
as poſſible, make the Experiments mention'd 
in this Paper; for I have Reaſon to doubt 
© whether many of them will ſucceed; for 
* ſome of them ſeem to be unnatural, and 
© have not Affinity enough to join together: 
© By this we may know, whether we have 
© loſt any thing of Moment, that was pra- 
* Riſed by the Ancients; or whether they 
* were not wrong in ſome Things they have 
© ſet down in their Books. 


. 


A 


1 am your humble Servant, 


Hoxton, March 5. 
1721*2. 


Tho. Fairchild. 


OO 
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A Leiter to Mr. F airinid at Hox- 
ton, concerning the propagating and 
hardening of Exotick Trees by Graf- 
| fin g. | . | 


Mr. Fairchild, Febr. 24. 1721-2. 
Write you this, to claim your Pro- 
* 4 miſe of trying any Experiments that J 
* ſhall direct you in Writing. But I ſhall not 
treat the moſt rational Gardener I have e- 
ver met with, in the ſame manner I would 
an ordinary one: Nor ſhall I content myſelf 
with barely directing what I would have tri- 
* ed; but Iſhall alſo explain to you the Reaſons 
1 go upon, and the End ! propoſe by ſuch 
like Experiments. You know I have been 
* ſome Years propagating and collecting all 
the ſeveral Species and Variations of Trees, 
both Exg/ih and Foreign, that I can any 
* where procure, and make to live abroad 
* with me in Winter : The Pleaſure and Uſc- 
* fulneſs of which, I need not explain to you. 
* And Iwas laſt Summer confidering of the 
© ſeveral Ways of railing and propagating of 
* Trees, and particularly by uniting them to- 
© gether; whether by graffing in the Clefr, 
* in the Bark, by Application to the Side 
* (which I think you call Whip-grafting) and 
by inarching, and that too either by Appli- 
cation to the Side (as is now of late pra- 
c&tis d) or a Top in the Cleft, (as was pra- 
* tiſed by the Ancients) or inoculating, 6 

| © bud» 


R 


631490 
budding. For as to the Method of graf- 
fing by Inciſion, I do not know what to 


c 
« 


A 


of a Roficrucian Philoſopher. Firſt then, I 
obſerv'd, that it was a Maxim received a- 
among you, founded on Experience, that 
Trees of the ſame Genus or Family might 
be united together, (a Truth that was very 
well known to the ancient Gardeners) and 
by obſerving particular Inſtances, I found 
that thoſe of the more general Genus's, or 
remoter Kindred would do upon one an- 


A „ 
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* all ſorts of Peaches would do upon one an- 
* other, and all ſorts of Apples, but Peaches 
too would take upon almoſt any ſort of 
* Plumbs; . Pears upon, Quinces as well as 
* Pears, and even on the White Thorn and 
the Quick-beam : Almonds upon all ſorts 


* of Plumbs as well as Peaches, and ſome ſay 


© on the White-Thorn : Medlars and Aza- 
© roles on one another; and upon the 7 
* the White-Thorn and the Pear. And ] ob- 
© ſerv'd the ſame to be true likewiſe in Fo- 
© reſt-Trees;' and that the Aſhes, for Example, 
would do upon one another, and ſo would 
the Oaks; nor would the one's being ever 
green, and the other not, alter the Caſe ; as 
© you ſhew'd me in the Experiment of the 
© Live Oak of Virginia grafted upon the com- 
mon Oak. From theſe Obſervations, I con- 


© cluded, that ſeveral Exotick Trees that were 


hard to propagate might have Stocks found 
© they would grow upon; and particularly, 
© I recommend the Turpentine to you (which 
© you complain'd you could not * ) 
0 


think of that, as it reſts on the Authority 


other alſo. ; and that for Inſtance, not only 


6315) | 
to be graffed upon the Piſtaccia; which you 
* ſay did take, but went off again, doubtleſs 
© becauſe your Stock was too ſmall; (the Piſtat- 
* cia being very pithy when 'tis ſmall.) 
hope when your Stocks are a little bigger, 
ir will have the deſired Effect, becauſe Tour- 
* nefort ranks them both under the ſame Ge- 
nus, and the Ancients uſed to graff the Pi- 
* ſtaccia'on the Turpentine, to meliorate the 
Fruit. And I hope you will go on trying 
other Things, even where the Alliance ap- 
pears remote, being warranted by the Expe- 
riments abovementioned; and ſo we may 
in time ſee how far this Matter will go. 
© And tho' 1 know very well, that you and 
others have tried to make Trees take upon 
* one another, that have no Similitude in 
the Flower, Fruit, Seed-Veſlel, or Seed, 
* which are the moſt natural Diſtinction of 
Plants; and have met with no Succeſs in 
your Trials: Yet becauſe ſome Ancients of 
© Credit have aſſured us, that the Pomegra- 
nate and Carot may be graffed on the 
Willow; I beg of you to try them during 
© this Seaſon: That Tree may have ſome hid- 
den Relation to them, tho' not in its Seed- 
* Veſſel or Fruit, or may have ſome other 
* peculiar Qualification for uniting with them; 
and if they do join it, may lead us to other 
Things. Theſe were the firſt Thoughts that 
© occurred to me in this Matter. 

Then I obſerv'd further that the graffed 
© Tree partook ſomewhat of the Stock it 
© was graffed upon ; that the Pear, for Exam- 
© ple, graffed on the Pear, was a larger Tree 
than one gratfed on the Quince. And J con- 
irs SC ſider'd 


c 
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ſider d particularly of the Almond, which 
e Mr. Ray ſays in his Time ſeldom produced 
© ripe Fruit with us, as wanting a warmer 
© Clime, But it is very well known, that 
© ſince the Jordain Almonds have been graf- 
fed upon Plumb Stocks, they bear very well 
© in England. And this made me ſuſpect, that 
© a hardy Stock might harden a tender. Graff ; 
© but being unwilling to build too much on 
© one ſingle Experiment, I defired you laſt 
Summer to make Trials in that Way. And 
© as. the Truth of this is plainly confirmed 
' © this Seaſon in your Garden, by. the flouriſh- 
* ing Appearance, of the Canary Almonds 
* graffed on the Plumb, while the Seedlings 
of the ſame Species of five or fix Year's 
Growth appear all nipp'd and ſhrivell'd, 
© notwithſtanding the Mildneſs of the Win- 
ter; we are no longer now to doubt, but 
© tender Trees are to be harden'd, to ſome 
© Degree at leaſt, by hardy Stocks. How far 
this Matter may be catried, can only be 
determined by Experiments, which, I am 
* ſure, are well worth the making, conſider- 
© ing the Advantage and Pleafure it ſeems to 
< promiſe, by bringing new Fruit-Trees into 
our Gardens and Orchards, and new Foreſt- 
© Trees into our Wilderneſſes, and Thickets, 
© and above all, new Means of contempla- 
ting the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, the 
* nobleſt End of all Philoſophy. But all we 
© can reaſonably depend upon in this Matter, 
© is to have Trees of the ſame Degree of 
© Tenderneſs with thoſe above-mentioned, 
© harden'd, as they are, by the like Kind of 
Stocks. Thus, for Example, as the. Piſtac- 


_ 
cia 


637) 
cia in ſome Tears, and in ſome Expoſures, 
vill bear Fruit with us abroad; could we 
find a proper Stock for it, why ſhould it 
not be brought to bear as well with us as 
© the graffed Almond doth? And I ſhall be 
*glad to ſee it tried on the Hazle, and on 
© the Plamb. The Ancients ſay, it did with 
© them on the Almonds; if that be true, I 
think it muſt do on the Plumb too. And 
pray let us try it on the Wallnut alſo. The 
© like almoſt might be expected from the O- 
© live, could we find a proper Stock for it: I 
© am afraid the Plumb is too remote; but 
* perhaps it will take as well with us on the 
© Oleaſter, as it did with the Ancients, and 
* the Oleaſter is hardy. And why ſhould not 
© a hardy Stock bring our tenderelt Figs ta 
* ripen as well in Standards, as they do now 
* againſt a Wall ? Perhaps the true (or Fruit) 
* Sycamore would be a good Stock for them : 
* And as that bears a Fruit between a Fig 
© and a Mulberry, it will it ſelf perhaps take 
* on the Mulberry, and ſo by Conſequence 
* would the Fig, which I fhall be glad to 
ſee tried. The Greek Gardeners ſay it ſuc- 
* ceeded with them, And might not ſome 
* ſort of early ripe Plumbs be probably found 
to make the latter Peaches, Abricots and 
Nectarines bear as well in Standards as the 
* Bruſſels Abricot does, I think, on one 


© Sort only to Perfection ? Though, proba- 
* bly, from another Cauſe. For this, and. 


other Purpoſes, I am now collecting all the 
* forts of Plumbs I can get; as I hope to do 
* another Seaſon the Pears and Apples. For 
the like may be expected too of the ten- 
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6318) 
derer Pears. And may there not poſſibly 


7 be found ſome ſmall ſorts of Plumbs and 
. Pears, that may accelerate and meliorate 


thoſe Fruits, as the Paradiſe Stocks do the 


Apples? Thus far the Analogy goes, and 
Nature is uniform. But let us not ſtick 
© here, tho' the Experiment of the Spaniſo Jeſ- 
* ſamine grafted on the Engliſh one may ſeem 
to diſcourage us; the Effect of a more com- 
pact and woody Stock may be very diffe- 
© rent; however, let us not refuſe to go as 
far as we can, if we cannot go as far we 
would. Let us proceed therefore to try 
what Nature will bear: And firſt, I deſire 
you to graft and inarch the Orange Citron 
and Lemon on the Apple, eſpecially the 
Paradiſe ; (and if you pleaſe, on the Quince 
and the Pear: ) Both thoſe Fruits are round 
and juicy, and include callous Kernels of 
much the ſame Shape; and, I think, are 
much more alike, than the Haw and the 
p Pear, or the Almond and the Plamb. Pray 

try likewiſe the Pomegranate on the Ap- 
ple, Quince, and Pear. And ſo likewiſe 


bo 
c 
c 
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might the Papaw, and Calabaſh-Tree, if we 


: had them. And the Malabar Plumb, the 
WWeſi-Indian Broadleaf, the Soap Tree, the 


* Mixis, the Jujubes, and the Mango would, 


probably, do upon the Plumb, The Azc- 
* darach from the Similitude of its Flower, 
* according to the Method of Tournefert, 
might be tried on the Maple; and accord- 
* ing to Mr. Ray's Merhod, on the Plumb, 
* from the Likeneſs of its Fruit: And ſo might 
* theNutmeg and the Cinnamon on the Plumb, 


or the Walnut; and the Caſſia Fiſtuloſa, and 


© the Tamarind on the common Acacia, as 
© they 
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they are all three Siliquiferous. But I am 
* afraid few or none of theſe are now to be 
* had. I am endeavouring to procure moſt 
of them from abroad. The Coffee, if we 
could get it, might poſſibly take upon ſome 
* of our Berry-bearing Tribe, ſuch as the 
* Whire-Thorn, the Quick-beam, and Berry- 
bearing Alder: And ſo, perhaps, would 
the Saſſafras. But I deſire you to try the 
* Carot on the common Acacia and the Afb, 
* and the Turpentine-Tree on the Plumb, 
as I have directed the Piſtaccia to be; and 
* any other that your own Reflections may 
point out to you. I hope you will be fo 
kind as to try what you can this Graffing- 
_ © Seaſon of ſuch as are fitteſt to be tried that 

* Way : Thoſe of thick and ſappy Barks, in 
* the Bark, others in the Cleft, and by Whip» 
* graffing ; and ſuch as have thin and ſappy 
© Barks, by budding, in the Seaſon for that; 
* without forgetting yourMethod of inarching, 
* which ſeems to be ſureſt Way you have. 
But I ſhould be glad to ſee an accurate 
Trial made of the ancient Method of in- 
* arching in the Cleft; by which Columella 
(a Writer of great Reputation) aflures us, 
* that any Tree whatſoever may be propa- 
* gated on any other; and appeals to Ex- 
© periments for the Truth of it, 1 will, if 
© you deſire it, explain this Method of theirs 
in another Letter. Farewell 
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Shall here collect together all the Ex- 
periments I have recommended to you 
Lay and I hope you will loſe no Time 
in trying them. 
The Turpentine-Tree is to be graffed on 
© the Piſtaccia, and on the Plumb. 
The Pomegranate on the Willow, the Ap- 
© ple, the Pear, and the Quince. 
_ © The later ripe Abricot, Peach, and Ne- 
© &arine, on early ripe Plumbs. 
© The tender late ripe French Pears, on 
© early ripe Engliſh Pears. 
© The Carot on the Willow, the Afh, and 
© the common Acacia. 
* The Orange, Lemon, Citron, Papaw, 
© and other Pomiferous Exotick Trees, on 
the Apple, Pear, and Quince. 
©.The Mixis, Azedarach, Soap-Tree, od 
© other pruniferous Exoticks, on Plumbs. 
© The Saflatras, the Coffee, and other Bac- 
© ciferous Exoticks, on the Berry-bearing Al- 
© der, the Quick-beam, and the White-thorn, 
and alſo on the Service, ſince this will do 
© on the White-Thorn. 
© The Caſſia Fiſtuloſa, the Tamarind, and 
© other Siliquiferous Exoticks, on the com- 
mon Acacia. 
© I have, as far as my Haſte would allow, en- 
* deavour'd to confirm my Reaſoning about 
* theſe Matters by Experiments of the An- 
* cients ; becauſe, I think it more reaſonable 


ft credit them in Matters of Fact, than in 
| * any 
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any thing elſe. And ſome of thoſe Writers 
dare handed down to us for Men of great 
© Honour, Parts, and Learning; and there- 


fore deſerve our Credit. . 
forgot to mention a Method the An- 


* cients had of Graffing by Terebration, or 
© Borings, which they us'd in the Vine, and 


© ſome others. They graffed the Wallnut be- 
* tween the Bark and Wood, which I ſuppoſe 
© is your Rind-graffing; but they ſay it of- 
© ten went off; and they rather, I think, re- 
© commend grafting it in what they call the 
© Fleſh of the Root; and they alſo grafted 
© ſome other Trees in the Root. | 
I omitted to inforce the Experiment of 
the Orange and Lemon on the Apple, by 
the Example of the Ancients, who aſſure us, 
© the Lemon and the Citron took with them 
© on the Apple; and ſo did the Pomegranate 
* on the Apple, and on the Quince and the 
Pear; and the Quince on it. The Roman 
© Husbandmen gratted the Fig on the Mul- 
© berry, as well as the Greeks; and ſo they 
did the Mulberry on the Fig. They alſo 
* propagated the Mixis on the Plumb, the 
* White-thorn and the Service. They graffed 
© their Apples too on the Quince, which im- 
* proved them. And they tell us, that any 
Free would take with them on the Quince ; 
* tho' ſome affirm, that the Quince would do 
* upon nothing; which Properties they ob- 
*ſerv'd in no other Tree. LORE. 
© I have ſelected theſe. out of a great many 
more Graffings that are recorded by the An- 
© cients, as being fitteſt for my preſent Pur- 
* poſe ; tho perhaps the reſt of them may he 
g worth 
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worth our conſidering. And I will go a 
© little outof my Way to inform you of one 
thing, becauſe it may encourage you in ſome 
* of your Experiments of another kind. Se- 
* yeral of the ancient Writers of Gardening 
* deſcribe the Fruit produc'd by the Apple 
* graffed on the Quince, . (which they call'd 
* Melimela, or Honey Apples) as a very dit- 
* ferent Kind from thoſe graffed on the Ap- 
© ple: And they give us other Inſtances of 
© the Fruit being alter d by the Stock. 

© I cannot help add ing this Maxim of theirs, 
© which, they ſay, was generally held for 
© true, that any Tree was to be graffed up- 
© on any other Tree which was like it in the 
© Bark; but if there was a Likeneſs in the 
© Fruit too, there could be no manner of 
© Doubt of the Succeſs. Go on, and pro- 
© ſper. 1 


Anſwer to Mr. Fairchild's Letter. 


SIR, 

13 HE Memorandums you ſent me, have gi- 
ven me an extraordinary Satisfaction, as 

it is plain they were penn'd by a Perſon of 
Learning ; and Iam very glad to find ſuch as 
are Men of Letters begin to bend their Minds 
to the Study of Vegetables, and their Im- 
provement. You well obſerve, that by ma- 
king ſuch Experiments, as are offer d - the 
aper 
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paper you ſent me, will diſcover whether the 
ancient or modern Authors are moſt to be 
rely d on; for my on part, I am ſenſible, 
that maay things related by the amtient Au- 
thors are Truths, but they are not without 
the contrary in ſome of their Works, which, 

rhaps: might happen from their too great 

aith:inr Naar. ſays; the Age was then it may 
be, not ſo much given to Diſſimulation as it 
has been in our Times) for which Reaſos, 1 
cannot ſo much blame the Perſons, who 
wrote:1n thoſe Days for believing. Reports 
which fell in their Ways The Gentleman, 
who propoſes theſe Experiments to yo 
in my Opinion, much in the right —— 
theſe Trials made, that the World may be 
ſatisfied how far we may give Credit to the 
Ancients:; or at leaſt, that we may judge 
how anuch we have 3 _ — 
Thoughts. 5 Nin uss“ 

The: Ancients haves 3 doublogined 
ns ſome good Inſtances of their Knowledge in 
Gardening; but, as Jobſerved before, their 
Works are not all founded upon the ſame 
Strength of Truth; ſo that we have been at a 
loſs to pick out their moſt beneficial Mat- 
ter: But hat you are now upon wall help us 
to find out how fartheir Knowledge went in 
theſe Matters; and if that really proves to be 
great, we muſt next conſider; whether our 
modern Practice exceeds that of the e ; 
or, Whether we mult ſubmit to them. 

Lou ate very ſenſible, when 1 of 
the Works of Men, there is room enough to 
queſtion the Veracity of the Authors; and 
to our Sorrow, it is much to be queſt ion d 

II. 5 . in 
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in the Writings of our Times, when there is 
ſo much Deceit reigns among us, that ſcarce 
is a Man to be credited by his deareſt Friend, 
or neareſt Relation, without good Witneſſes: 
"Tis neceſſary therefore, as well for the ſake 
of the Writings of our Times, as for the ex- 
plaining of the Works of the Ancients, that 
we follow Experience, for that will admit of 
no Contradiction. | | 

I am not of the Opinion of ſome Men, 
who will not allow the modern Practice to 
be ſuperior to that of the Ancients; no more 
than I can fide with thoſe, who will not al- 
low, that a Scholar may become more learn- 
ed than his Maſter, or a Son be a better 
Man than his Father: There is the ſame 
Chance for excelling our Predeceſſors or 
Teachers, as there is for us to be inferior to 
them in our Learning or Judgment ; nay, the 
Balance ſeems rather to turn on the firſt fide ; 
for thoſe, who have Age, Learning, and Ex- 
perience on their ſide, give their Scholars 


* 


" ſuch Rudiments for their Government, as are 

4 well digeſted; and if ſuch Rudiments make 

| their due Impreſſion upon, or are receivd by 

H the Genius of the Scholar, that Scholar may 2 
43 : be laid to enjoy in his younger Years the di- 

- geſted Experience of his Maſter, and has yet 0 
ö a full Age before him, to improve upon his b 
bi Maſter's Experience : Now where the Ma- w 
; ſter is good, and the Scholar receives Inſtru- at 
'Þ ction carefully, there is little room to doubt, be 
if but the Scholar will out-do the Maſter, with- fi 
"n out leſſening the Maſter's Character. | In 
k The Arts of Husbandry and Gardening or 
4 have improved very much in the few Years I pe 


have 


R 


1 
have liv'd inthe World; and when I compare 
the modern Practice with that of the Anci- 
ents, there ſeems to be a very wide Difference 
between us and them; tho' we muſt at the 
ſame time acknowledge, that from ſome of 
the ancient Practice we have taken ſome conſi- 
derable Hints : But then on the other hand, 
the Ancients have many Things among them 
which Experience has provd to be unnatu- 
ral, and many others which are not yet ei- 
ther ſet aſide, or confirm'd. Now at this rate, 
where Men have reaſon to doubt of any 


thing of any Author, or take every thing for - 


granted, the Caſe is hazardous; therefore let 
us ſtill preſerve our way of Practice to 
ſpeak from Experience; your Experiments 


upon the Letter you now ſent me, will help 


to explain the Matter, and open us a new 
Door to Knowledge. 


I have kept you thus long upon this Head, 


becauſe of our frequent Converſation upon 
Points of the like Nature, Let me now pro- 
ceed to give you ſome few Thoughts and 
Obſervations concerning Grafting, Inocu- 
lating, and Inarching one Kind of Plant upon 
another. 

You have told me, that the Misſletoe is 
of two ſorts, viz. one Malc, which never 
bears any Fruit, and the other Female, which 
will bear Berries at three or four Years old ; 
and, I think, you ſay, that the Bloſſoms of 
both are very different; this Plant is of a very 
ſingular Nature, and deſerves to be enquir'd 
into, I wiſh you would try the budding or 
graffing of one ſort upon the other, and pre- 
pare to ſow ſome of it at the proper Seaſon 

upon 
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upon Plants in Pots, that we may try it by 
latens, | 

L obſerve that it with grow by Seed 19800 
upon any ſort of Tree, tho the Juices of 
ſuch Trees as it is propagated upon are of 
different Natures, but it will not grow in 
Earth by any means; now the Growth of 
this Plant upon every Tree that we ſtick the 
Seed upon, is rather - grafting or budding, 
than ſowing, if we obſerve the manner of its 
firſt + laying hold of the Tree, it becomes 
incorporated with the: ſpongy Parts in the 
Bark of a Tree, as an Eye or Bud does by 
Inocul ation. 

As far as I can yet think of the Matter, 
beſides inarching one ſort of Misſletoe upon 
the other, we might poſſibly make it take by 
un inarching either fort upon any kind of Tree 
1 whatever : The Experiment will not give 
i vou much Trouble; and to be certain whe- 
: ther it will ſucceed or not, will give me great 
if Satisfaction; for it will furniſh us either 
1 one way or other with good Hints, as I 

ſhall take occaſion of mentioning hereafter 
when Jam certain whether it will take or 
not. 

2dly, I would deſire you to inarch the 

double or ſingle Stock July-Flower upon the 
Wall Flower, for they ſcem ſo near a-kin, 
that I think it reaſonable enough to try the 
Experiment among the reſt. 

It it mould ſucceed, you may perhaps pre- : 

ſerve the Stock July-Flowers longer than they | 

uſually laſt of themſelves; and it may be, you 
may procure ſuch Seed thereby, as may pro- | | 
duce ſome new Variety: As I doubt not but 
your 
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your Spurge Laurel upon the Mezereon will 
do, if you have ſaved any of the Seed. 

Our Curious Friend Mr. J/hitmil of Hogs 
ton che w d me ſeveral Curioſities in graffing, 
which I had not” obſerv'd before, and had 
extraordinary Succeſs. 

The ſingle and double Bloſſom Dwarf 
Almonds were growing upon the Muſſel 
Plumb; and ſince that will do, I am perſuaded 
the ſweet and bitter Almonds ' will take 
upon the Dwarf Almonds; and then I ſup- 
poſe we may have bearing Almond-Trees 
in very little Room; but I have hinted at 
that before in my Month of February. 

I cannot help obſerving to you, Mr. Whit- 
mil's Contrivance for ſuch as have ſmall Gar- 
dens, that upon a few Trees, they may have 
moſt of the beſt ſorts of Fruit: Indeed the 
Trees will not laſt ſo long by ſuch Practice; 
but tis making the moſt of a little, and is a 
great Improvement for à little Spot of 
Ground: He has a Peach-Tree, whereon 
are now growing, the Abricot, the NeQa- 
rine, and the Cherry, and the Plumb too 
might as well be there as the reſt, as the 
Peach it ſelf is graffed upon the Plumb ; and 
the Almond likewiſe would do as well as 
any of the others; then we have on one Tree 
ſix different ſorts of Fruit, ſome of which are 
pretty remote from the reſt. 

The Peach is rough coated, a rough Stone, 
and its Footſtalk fo ſhort, that it can hardly 
be call'd ſo, . | 

- The Cherry, contraty to the Peach, brings 
its Fruit in Bunches or Cluſters, hath a ſmooth 
Coat and Stone, its Stalks are very long, 
and the Fruit tranſparent. 

The 
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The Abricot has a rough Coat and ſmooth 
Stone, and its Leaves and manner of ſhoot- 
ing very different from the Peach; and no- 
thing that I can obſerve in it the leaſt reſem- 
bling a Cherry, but the Smoothneſs of the 
Stone. 

Then the Plumb has a longer Stalk than 
either the Peach or Abricot; ſome ſorts of 
Plumbs have Footſtalks almoſt as long as 
thoſe of the Cherry; the Coat or Skin of the 
Plumb ſmooth, but leſs tranſparent than that 
of the Cherry by means of the Duſt tis co- 
ver d with, which we call the Blue of the 
Plumb ; and then the Leaves and Shoots are 
different from either the Cherry, Peach or 
Abricot. 6 
The Nectarine indeed has a near Sem- 
* blance of the Peach in every thing but the 
Skin or Coat of the Fruit, which in the Ne- 
Qarine is always ſmooth, like that of the 
Plumb ; bur then when we compare it with 
the Plumb, the Leaves and Shoots are very 
different of one and the other ; the Stone of 
the NeRarine is rough, and that of the Plumb 
always ſmooth, The Almond moſt reſem- 
bles the Peach ; its Coat and Stone is rough, 
and there ſeems little more Difference be- 
tween them, than that the flefhy Part which 
covers the Stone of the Almond, is not for 
eating, as that of the Peach always is; fo 
that 1 have thought ſometimes when I have 
eaten a Peach, whoſe Fleſh was dry and hard, 
that the Kernel of the Fruit might be as 
good as an Almond, or that it was of the 
Almond Race. 


Upon 
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Upon mentioning this to a Friend, he de- 
fires you will try the Peach, the Plumb, the 
Cherry, the Nectarine, and the Abricot upon 
the Dwarf Almond, to make them bear in a 
narrow Compaſs; for the Dwarf Almond 
will take upon a Plumb, and he concludes 
the Plumb will do upon the Dwarf Almond ; 
and if ſo, the others may as woll be graffed 
upon it as the Plumb. 


* 


Thus far for Stone Fruit one upon another, 
tho' there are wide Differences ſeemingly be- 
tween one and the other ; ſome of them al- 
moſt as wide as between the: Walnut and the 
Peach, which one may try for Experience ſake, 
altho*' the Walnut be a Tree which bears Cat- 
kins or Juli, and the Peach does not; but yet 
the Peach, according to your Obſervation, has 
two ſorts of Bloſſoms upon one Tree, viz 
what are commonly call'd falſe Bloſſoms, and 
Fruit Bloſſoms; or in our Terms, Male and 
Female Bloſſoms. | | 

I remember once you obſery'd to me, that 
the Gooſeberry would take upon the Currant, 
and the Currant upon the Gooſeberry, which 
is uniting Families, which are ſeemingly 
more remote than what we have mention'd, 
the one being a bunch'd Fruit, and the o- 
ther a ſingle Berry; but I remember you 
well obſerv'd at that Time, that you thought 
it was not the bare Appearance of the Fruit, 
which confirm'd their Relation to one an- 
other, but the Likeneſs of the Seeds or Ker- 
nels, which were enclos'd in ſuch Fruits, for 
that the Seed or Kernel was what produc'd 
Trees of the ſame Order, and that the Pulp 
Or 
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vor dutſide Fleſh, which encompaſs'd ſuch 
Seeds, was only provided by Nature as Co- 
verings for them, or to give them their juſt 
Nouriſhment, and full: Degree of Perfection 
for Gemination or Sprouting, when they 
were put into the Ground; and this ſeems 
ſo reaſonable, that tis worth our while to 
conſider further of it, notwithſtanding there 
are ſome who hate new Diſcoveries, when 
they are not their own, and deny every thing 
which they cannot comprehend. But you have 
too much Reaſon on your ſide to give way 
to any Oppoſers of that Race. By the by, 
the Plumb, Peach, Nectar ine, Almond, A- 
bricot and Cherry, have all Kernels ſo much 
after the ſame manner, that your Reaſoning 
ſeems to determine why they agree ſo well 
together; and ſo has the Gooſeberry and 
Currant. | Toe „ el © 
For Reaſons of this Nature, one of your 
curious Brother Gardeners has this Lear 
dreſs'd up a common Hawthorn with Grafts 
of the Holly, Piracautha and Medlar, as bear- 
ing Secds much like one another: Nay, he 
has likewiſe put the Roſe upon it, for the ſake 
of the Likeneſs the Roſe Fruit bears to that 
of the Hawthorn; and as they are both | 
prickly on their Wood, none of theſe Trials, 5 
in my Opinion, ſhould. be diſcourag' d; for ( 
whether they ſucceed or not, our Under: k 
O 
4 


ſtanding is improved by them; the Pear J 
have ſeen; grow very well upon the Haw- 
thorn, or White-thorn, in two or three 
Places. | 1 | | 
The ſame Perſon is likewiſe experiencing, p 
whether the Orange will not take upon: the a 
| Apple ; 
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Apple, or the Apple upon the Orange; and 
if the Pomegranate will not join with the 
Medlar; but in a few Months, we ſhall be 
able to diſcover the Succeſs of one and the 
other, which I ſhall communicate to the Pub- 
lick in my Monthly Papers. my 


I am your humble Servant io command, 


p. S. Pray examine what Agreement there 
is between the Miſletoe and the Mezereon. 


S ee e ee ee eee 


An Account of the Stove built by 
Mr. Fairchild, Ann. 1721. 


HIS Month, ih March 1721-2. 1 ob- 


1 ferv'd, that the Front Wall about two 


Foot high with the Fire at the Back, and 
cover'd with common Melon Frames and 
Glaſſes, had not only brought the May-Chers 
ry into Bloſſom, but had brought the Fruit 
to that Perfection, that to judge reaſonably 
of it, it muſt be ripe about the beginning of 
April at the lateſt. (Hagia 

About the Middle of this Month, an Ap- 
ple-Tree, which he had planted againſt t he 
ſame Wall was in full Bloſſom; ſo that there 
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is a likely Appearance of ripe Fruit about a 
Month ſooner than uſual. 
| Roſes were advanc'd ſo much in their 
Growth, that the Buds about the beginning 
were colour'd, and yet all theſe were late 
planted laſt Winter. The Heat of the Wall, 
I believe, did not only make them puſh their 
Bloſſoms forwarder than ordinary, but con- 


tributedſto make them grow in their Root, 


and get Nouriſhment as ſoon they were 


planted; but this Matter I ſhall not explain 


now, but defer till the Month of May or 
June, when I ſhall have an Opportunity of 
enquiring into ſome Experiments which are 
making upon the ſame Account: However, I 
can ſay this, that yer only thoſe Frames at 
the late Mr. John Millet's at North-End have 
been forwarder ; and I queſtion whether theſe 
may not be as forward next Year, when the 
Trees are ſtronger. I ſhall take occaſion like- 
wiſe, at a convenient Time, to ſet forth the 
Method of accelerating the ripening of Fruits 
after Mr. Millet s manner, that whoever has 
a mind to try, may be capable of following 
both Practices. 

This Spring, upon the foot of what J 
have related in my Monthly Papers for this 
Year, of what was done by Mr. Curtes of 
Putney, concerning Cuttings of Vines being 


planted in hot Beds, and their ſhooting a 


great Length in February; I have ſeen abun- 
dance of Vine-Cuttings, that have ſhot very 
vigorouſly, and ſome Plants which had good 
hot Beds, had Bunches of Bloſſoms upon 
them; but I am engag'd not to declare the 


Garden where they now are, till I ſec the 
| | Fruit 
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Fruit full ripe ; however, I have leave to 
mention thus far, that there is ſuch a thing at 
preſent upon Vines growing in Pots, So far 
we have hopes of bringing Grapes near two 
Months forwarder than our Climate alone 
will ripen them. 1 

But to return to Mr. Fairchild's Frame; un- 
der the low front Wall of his Stove, the 


Border which was three Foot wide was 


planted with Aconites, Julips, Hyacinths, 
Junquils, Anemonies, Ranunculas, and other 
Spring Flowers; by what I, can obſerve of 
them, they are about three Weeks before 
thoſe in the natural Ground, but the Trees 
nail'd to the warm Wall are about fix Weeks 
before the natural Seaſon. If we conſider 
this, we may learn that it is not only the 
warm Air to the Parts of Plants which are 
out of the Ground, but a Warmth likewiſe 
which muſt be given at the ſame time to the 
Root that muſt forward a Plant; and as ſuch 
Warmth is agreeable to a Spring-warmth, ſo. 
the Plants make their Progreſs. 

Within the Stove, I obſerv'd ſeveral foreign 
Annual Plants coming to Flower, as the A- 
frican Marygold, and the Naſtertium Indicum, 
which were raiſed in November. | 

Mr. Whitmill has now a large Bed of them 
ſow'd at the ſame Seaſon, and he ſuppoſes, 
that the French Marygolds may thereby be 
leſs rampant than the Plants that are ſown in 
the Spring, becauſe thoſe which are now 
coming into Flower, are not above two [n- 
ches high. But thus much we have made an 


Improvement, that by that time thefirſt Crops. 


of Cucumbers are generally cut, there will 
Uu 2 | be 
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f be Flowers of the Naſtertium to eat with them, 

1 as there uſed to be with the Salads at Mid. . 
4 Hummer; and the preſent Practice upon our ; 
new Improvements may have likewiſe this 

4 good Effect, that it may put others upon the 

5 ſame Trials; for tho' there are ſome, who 

> yet will not allow there can be any Improve- f 

FM ment upon the common old Way of Gar- 

"4 dening, yet when they ſee theſe Experiments F 
1 are not made in vain, their own Intereſt muſt | 
j-4 lead them to follow the Example. 9 
9 While I am mentioning Mr. Fairchild's 8 
1 Garden, I muſt obſerve, that a large Bon I 
#j Chretien Pear-Tree, which he removed laſt ri 
A uh with the Fruit upon it, is now in good N 
{| Health; and bloſſoming as fair as other Trees; a 
/ there was only a few Branches taken from it, C 
br which would not lie againſt the Wall; at the L 
. ſame time of Lear likewiſe he tranſplanted d 
1 Honey-ſuckles and Jeſſamines, which ſtood C 
{1 very well, and bloſſomed freely. © th 
4 © Laſt Summer about the End of June, I I 
2 likewiſe ſaw ſeveral Peach Trees and one ni 
4 large Abricot Tree removed, when the Fruit do 
A was upon them; and this Spring are in very be 
fi good Health; the Fruit of the Peach-Trees C 
A ripen'd very well. cee Sl 
1 835 
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To Mr. R. S. concerning the Ordering 


of Orange- Trees brought from Ge- 


noa. 


S1 R, 


HE Orange Trees I have ſent you, 
which came from Genoa, ſeem to be in 
good Health, their Bark is freſh, and the 
Shoots of the Head are ſtrong, full and green ; 
took them out of the Cheſt upon their Ar- 
rival, for fear of their getting the Myſt or 
Moldineſs, which might have injur'd them ; 


and from the Day I took them out of the 


Cheſt, ro the Time the Carrier went from 
London, I laid them upon the Earth in a ſha- 
dy Place, which help'd to keep them in good 
Order by the Correſpondence they had wich 
the Effluvia or Vapour riſing from the Earth. 
I give you this Relation, becauſe when your 
next Parcel of Orange-Trees come to Lon- 
don, they may be treated in the ſame manner 
before they rake a ſecond Mr to your 
Country-houſe ; and eſpecially 1 

Shoots of the Heads of the Trees are any 
way dry'd ; for then the laying of the Trees 
upon moiſt Ground, where a moift Vapour 
is conſtantly flowing, they will recover, and 
fill themſelves, ſo as to become fit for Ve- 
getation ; but when they are dry in their 
Shoots, and by way of Recovery they are 
plung'd into Water, as the common Pra- 
Rice is, they are over-burden'd with watery 
Parts; which, tho' ſuch Treatment may _— 
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them appear healthful for a Month or two, 
it ends in Sickneſs ; for this ſudden Refreſh. 
ment only ſatisfies them for a little Time, 
but the gentle Refreſhings of the Vapour, 
which gradually fills their Parts, aſſiſts their 
Health. Tis ſomewhat like the Caſe of Ani— 
mals, who have been a long time without 
Proviſions, and when they come ſuddenly 
into plenty, overcharge their Stomachs, and 
ruin their Conſtitution ; but when Creatures 
become thus halt-ſtarved, we find that if their 
Aliment is diſtributed ro them by gentle De- 
grees, they recover their Health and Vi- 
gour. 

But ſuppoſing the Trees to be in as health- 
ful State as any that come from abroad, we 
ſhould let both their Stem, Roots and Bran- 
ches partake of the Moiſture or Vapour of 
the Earth, two or three Days betore we 
plunge them in Water, and then in an Hour 
or two to lie in a Pond or River will be full 
enough for them, When this is done, prune 
off only ſuch Roots and Shoots as are dead or 
wounded ; and at every Wound, either in 
Root or Shoot, lay on ſome ſoft Wax, or o- 
ther ſuch ſoft Plaiſter, that the Circulation 
of the Sap may not be interrupted ; but by 
no means cut off any of the live Roots or. 
Wood, for that contributes to make the 
Tree ſhoot weak and ſickly, as I have expe- 
rienced. The Trees I have had from abroad, 
I have always planted with their Shoots on 
as they came over, tho' it was not agreeable 
to the common Practice; and in three Years 
time, they have made extraordinary Heads, 


far exceeding thoſe that were cut: But then 
| the 


97 


the ſecond Year of their Growth, I prun'd off 
ſuch of their Shoots as grew diſorderly ; for 
then the Trees had got Strength, and were 
more able ro bear wounding, than in their 


firſt ſickly Year. 5 

When they are prepar'd for planting, we 
may either ſet them in Baskets, and plunge 
the Baskets in Earth upon a gentle hot Bed, 
or elſe ſet them in a well prepar'd Bed of fine 
Earth ; or according to Quſtom, plant them 
in Pots, and ſet them in a hot Bed, or in a 
Glaſs Caſe : Bur which ever way we take, 
we ſhould ſhade the Stems and Branches from 
the grear Hear of the Sun; for roo much 
Heat of the Sun prevents them in their 
Growth. | 

The firſt Way I mention of planting in 
Baskets is, I think, the beſt, and recommend 
it to you before either of the reſt : But be 
ſure in houſing them in the Winter, allow 
them Room enough. 


You may prune them more, when they 


have gathered Strength. 
1 am, SIR, 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 


R. Bradley. 
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To Mr. A. R. concernang the Manage- 
ment of a Piece of Ground about one 
Acre; wnth ſome Obſervations re- 
lating to Fiſh, Poultry, Rabbets, 
and preparing or curing of Pork and 
Bacon, adapted to the Service of a 

Family of ſeven or eight Perſons. 


A cording to your Deſire, I am ſet down 
to give you my Thoughts concerning 


the Advantages you may reap from the Piece 


of Ground, which you deſign to make into 
a Garden of Profit, And firſt, I ſhall pre- 
{cribe the Method of fencing that Part of your 
Ground which lies next to the River, ſo that 
the brisk Current of the Stream may not con- 
tinue to waſh away any of your Ground ; and 
even by the means I mention, you may re- 
cover that Ground which you have already 
loſt by the quick Courſe of the River. 

When you have found how far your ori- 
ginal Bounds have reach'd, provide long Sets 
or Stakes of Willow, rather with their Tops 
on than to have them cut off, as the com- 
mon way is, unleſs there ſhould be Occaſion 
for any Force todrive them intothe Ground, 
and then the Tops cannot remain on them ; 
but for the Way of planting them, it is com- 
monly done by Means of an Iron Crow, or a 
Pole guarded or pointed with Iron, to make 
the Holes for them, 72, 


Theſe 
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Theſe Holes ſhould not exceed a Foot di- 
Nance from one another, and the Sets put in 
a Foot or more into the Ground, or two 
Foot if poſſible ; when they are all planted, 
wattle them with Willow Twigs together at 
the Top, and in two or three Years the Stems 
will become ſo large, as to meet within ſeven 
or eight Inches of one another, and in ſive 
or ſix Years within two or three Inches, it 
they like the Ground. PE. 

In the mean time the Current of the Ri- 
ver, which formerly annoy'd and waſh'd a- 
way your Land, will be reſiſted and diverred 
from its wonted Violence by the living Fence 
of Willows, and you will have time to fill up 
the intermediate Vacancy between the Land 
and the Willows with Rubbiſh, or ſuch like 
Materiale, as will lay a ſure Foundation for 
the Recovery of your loſt Ground. Some 
of my Acquaintance have fill'd ſuch Spa- 
ces with Willows at firſt, which by De- 

rees have filled up the whote Vacancy. 
heſe Hints, I think, are neceſſary firſt to 
be conſider'd, that your Land may be ſafe 
before you plant upon it. It has been pra- 
Ris'd with great Succeſs. 8 

But as all Rivers are enclin'd to riſe or fall 
in their Waters, we may chuſe thoſe Seaſons 
of filling up the Vacancies between the Land 
and the Willows, when we leaſt expect Floods 
and Inundations, that the Earth or other 
Matter, which we lay to fill up ſuch Places, 
may have due time to ſettle and fix it ſelf be- 
fore the Rivers encreaſe their Waters too 
much; for freſh lay'd Ground will waſh a- 
way by every little Motion of the Waters: 

| "RA X x M 'Tis 
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Tis then looſe and light as Wheat-Flower, 
which will fleet upon the Water; but when 
it has had time to ſettle, and fix it ſelf, is 
like Flower made into a Paſte, which then 
has its Parts ſo cloſely bound together, that 


Water can hardly ſeparate them in a long 


Seaſon. | 
I adviſe the Willow Sets to be planted ra- 
ther with their Heads on, than to have them 
cut in the common way, becauſe this Cutting 
robs the Sett of its Freedom in circulating 
its Sap; for we muſt conſider many Veſſels 
which are known to convey Sap, mult looſe 
their Office by pruning or cutting ; and when 
a Plant is put into the Ground without a 
Root, tis always neceſſary to preſerve as 
many Veſlels entire as poſlible ; for by Ex- 
perience we find, that the leſs a Plant 1s 
wounded, the better twill grow, or in o- 
ther terms, its Luxuriance will prevail: And 
for this Reaſon we practiſe the cutting and 
wounding of Fruit Tas, which ſhoot vi- 
gorouſly” to check them, and bting them in- 


to a bearing State ; for ſuch Wounding takes 


off the Vigour of the Tree, and brings the 
Tree to that moderate way of Growth, as 
makes it produce Fruit ; but in the Caſe of 
Forcit-Trees or Willows, where Fruit is not 


our Deſign, but increaſe of Bulk is our chief - 


End, every thing ſhould be done to advance 
their Vigour. If ſome Gardeners do not 
come into this Meaſure of Thought con- 
cerning Circulation of Sap, it is not ſo much 
their Fault, as their want of Knowledge 
in Anatomy; for without they knew. what 
the Circulation of Blood is in Animals, 'tis 
55 5 impoſſi- 


(340 
impoffible they ſhould underſtand what the 
Circulation of Sap is in Vegetables. _ 
Now that I aße have ſufficient Proof a- 
gainſt the greateſt Oppoſers of the Doctrine 


of Circulation of Sap in Vegetables, I have 


prompred my moſt curious Friends to make 
Experiments; that when I could produce a 
ſufficient Number, I might ſet down with the 
greater Pleaſure to explain to the Lovers of 
Gardening, how the Circulation of Sap is 
perform'd, and how neceſlary it is for every 
Practitioner in Gardening to obſerve it, for 
his Conduct in Gardening or Husbandry ; 
for without that Knowledge, we are as much 
- at a loſs in our Proceedings, as the Phyſici- 
ans were in their Practice, before Dr. Har- 
vey diſcover'd the Circulation of the Blood. 

'Tis true, I have already more Experi- 
ments than are neceſſary to convince a Man 
of Learning; but I am ſtill dire&ing many 
more in a- plainer way, to convince thoſe 
who are yet ignorant of it: And | ſhall in 
ſome of my ſucceeding Writings publiſh my 
Thoughts upon it in ſuch a manner, as may 
render the Doctrine of the Circulation of 
Plants eaſy to every Gardener ; the Expe- 
riments now concerning it lying as wide- 
ly diſtant from one another, as Words in a 
Dictionary; which, tho' at preſent, every 
one ſingly has its Meaning, yet as they are 
now plac'd, have no Coherence, nor can be 
render d of uſe till they are put together in 
due Order. 

But let us now proceed to the Garden it 
ſelf. Near the River-lide, you tell me, you 
have a Canal of one hungred forty Foot 
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long, and twenty five Foot over; and this, 
you ſay, has either at preſent, or may have, 
a contlant, Communication with the River, 
by means of a Wheel which the River may 
rurn conſtantly, and will, throw Water into 
your Pond: Now it is cerrain, that where 
ſuch a Current can 'be.mairitain'd, à Pond of 
the ſame =o] will feed and 1 1 Ao. as ma- 


\ T4 AY 


tet thro” it, there will be a "conſtant Sup 
ply of feeding Matter epa in with the 
Water, which will be grateful to, and 
ſerve partly for the Fiſhes Nouriſhment; and 
eſpecially, if your Canal be ſa made, that 
the Fiſh-in it are given to breed ; bur that 
ſhould be always avoided, where we would 
have our Fiſh thrive and grow large: Ang if 
we would prevent their breeding, it is ne- 
ceſſary to let the Sides of the Canal be cut 
downright, and fenced up with Plank, ſq 
that there be nor any part of the Canal leſs 
than two Foot deep in Water at leaſt ; for a 
Water of that depth will never batch any 
Spawn of Pond Fiſh: And then it we take 
this Care of our Fiſh, rather to make them 
feed than increaſe, we muſt alfo provide 
ſome deep Places in the Canal of about fix 
or ſeven Foot Water; for it is a certain 
Rule, that all Fiſh in Proportion to their Big- 
neſs will chuſe to lie in the ſhalloweſt or 
deepeſt Waters, the very ſmall in the very 
ſhallow Places, and the very large in the 
deep; and without ſuch Deeps, the very 
large will not thrive. 
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In a Pond of the Bigneſs you mention, 
if the River was not to feed it, you might 
maintain about fourtcen Brace of large Carps, 
and twice as many Tench, to thrive well; 
but as the Pond is fed by the River, you 
may well enough maintain twenty one Brace 


of .Carps, and forty two Brace of Tench, 
and expect them to proſper, without giving 
them any extraordinary Feed; but for the 


ſake of the Pleaſure it may be to you in vie w- 
ing your Fiſh now and then, it may be pro- 
per enough to uſe them to teeding at ſome 
certain Hour every Day, that you may take 
them as you ſee convenient; they will ſoon 
know you, and come at any Call you uſe 
them to, as I have often ſeen in many Pla- 
ces: And it among your Carps and Tench 
you was to put in ſome Trouts and Bream, 
they would become as tame and familiar as 
the reſt. I am aſſured by a Gentleman of 
known Integrity, that at or near Salisbury, 
ſome Years ago, he has ſeen Fiſh made ſo 
tractable, that every Evening they would 


leave all Quarters of the Pond, and come to 


their Feeding-place, where every Night they 
were lock'd up; ſo that the Pond could not 
well be robb'd : The Trouts which were u- 
ſually fed at Sir William Bowyer's near Ux- 
bridge, and the large Jacks or Pike at the ſame 
Place, which would come to one's Hand, 
are Inſtances of the eaſy taming of Fiſh, and 
are known to almoſt every one who has been 
near the Place. 5 9 

I have ſeen Carps thus tam d, fed with 
Raſpings of Bread, with Green Peaſe, and 


zt Rotterdam with Spinage Seed, which they 


cat 
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eat very greedily ; but the Trout is com- 
'monly fed with Paſte made of Wheat Flawer 
and Water. F & Ph 6 

The late Queen Mary had a Preſent of fine 
Fiſh from India, which were not more ex- 
traordinary for their Scarlet and Gold Colours, 
than that they liv'd for a long Time in a 
large China Baſon; and l am affured by ſome 
Perſons of Honour, that they were ſo tame, 
that they would eat out of the Hand ſmall 
Pellets of Paſte, with which they were fed 

once a Day. ee ue mend e 
And my own Experiment of hatching the 
Spawn of Fiſh in little Pans of Water, and 
bringing them to feed when I call'd them to 
me, confirms, that we may tame them, and 

bring them to our Hand at Pleaſure. 
When you ſtore your Pond, put in the 
ſmalleſt Fiſh you can ger, rather the Spawn 
of one Year than of two, or rather of two 
Years old than three ; for the younger they 
are when they change the Water, the better 
they thrive ; nay, a Fiſhpur in at three Years 
old, will not at fix Years be ſo large as a 
Store-Fiſh put in at one Year old, will be in 
three Years, A | : 
The Feeding of Fiſh has yet another Con- 
vrenience in Ponds where they breed; for 
che Small as well as the Great will come to 
the Feeding - place at the Feeding- times, and 
may eaſily be taken with a Net, and remov'd 
ro other Ponds without the Trouble of lay- 
ing our Ponds or Canals dry; and it is ne- 
ceſſary that we every Year diſcharge our breed- 
ing Ponds of the young Fry, or the greateſt 
Parr of them; for they rob the greater * 
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of their Nouriſhment, ſo that wy do not gtow 
half ſo much as they might do. An inſtance of 
this Kind J obſervd in the little Pans, in 
which I hatch'd my Roach, Dace, Bleak, &c. 
for tho' they had Earth at the Bottom of the 
Pans, and freſh River Water every other Day, 
belides Wheat Flower, grated Bread and Paſte, 
yet in September, my Fiſh were not above 
half as large as thoſe that were hatch'd in the 
River, and had the Liberty of natural Food. 


Thus far we may diſcover, that tis not our 


Intereſt to crowd Ponds with Fiſh; for if a 


Pond be over ſtock'd, the Fiſh never thrive. 


In the Spring Seaſon, when Frogs and 
Toads begin to appear, ſuffer as few as poſ- 
ſible in your Carp Ponds, but deſtroy them 
before they ſpawn, ſo that they and their Ge- 
neration periſh at once; for whether theſe 
horrid Animals do Miſchief or not to the 
Carps, by poiſoning of them, as is reported, 
they certainly rob the Carps of great Part of 
their Food. | . 85 
Tiis ſaid, that Frogs and Water Toads at 
the Time when they commonly generate, 
will fix themſelves upon the Heads of the 
Carp, and there remain till the Carps die: 
On the other hand, 1 have been told, that 
Carp are poiſon'd by eating the Spawn of 
theſe Creatures; however, tis ſeldom that 
Carps thrive where there are many of theſe 
ugly Creatures. | 

'Tis likewiſe improper to have any Eels 
in a Carp Pond, whether the Pond be for 
breeding or feeding, for they are great De- 
vourers, eſpecially of the Spawu of Fiſh ; 
unleſs indeed a Pond be over-power'd with 

| | Frogs 
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Frogs and Toads, and Fiſh do not breed in 
it; then the Eels will help to deſtroy thoſe 


Vermin, | 


From ſome late Obſervations, I am apt to 


believe, that the Eel is Viviperous ; that is, 


it brings its Young alive into the Water, con- 


trary to other Pond-Fiſh ; for about the Buoy 
in the Nore, the Fiſhermtn take an Eel-like 


Fiſh about Chriſtmas, that has then its Belly- 
full of live young Ones, almoſt as ſmall as 
Hairs ; and about that Time of the Year, 
the River and Pond Eels are all bedded 
in the Mud, or folded over one another, 
which, I ſuppoſe, may be their way of gene- 
rating ; and I wiſh about that Time ſome of 
them were examin'd, for it is yet uncertain 
how they breed. 

But let us now ſee what Profit you may 
expect from your Canal, which contains a- 
bout twelve Rod of Water. We ſhall ſup- 
poſe that all the Fiſh you ſtock your Pond 
with are Spawn of one or two Years old. 
And three Years after ſtocking your Pond, if 
it feeds pretty well, your Carps will at a 
moderate Price be worth two Shillings a- 

iece, and your Tench one Shilling per Fiſh ; 
for theſe are rarely brought to Market hut 
in London, and even there the Prices I ſet are 
not eſteem'd dear. : , 
. g 


Then your forty two 3 
are worth 7 


4 
And your eighty four Tench, 4 4 
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Now this Sum alone, divided into three e- 
nal Parts, ſhews us how much the twelve 

Rod of Water will gain by the Year, which 

is upwards of two Pounds thirteen Shallings per 

Annum; which is very profitable. | 
Now if you will ſuffer your Pond to brand, 

then: it may be flop'd on the Side, and fave 

you the Expence of boarding it. But whe- 
ther it be done one way or other, if the Ri- 
ver runs thro it, you may have Cray ſiſn in 
it, which is yet an Improvement. If it is 
boarded on the Sides, then there muſt be ſome 
Holes left in the Boards for the /Crayfiſh to 
lodge themſelves in the Sides of the Banks, 
for there is their Reſidence; but if the Banks 
are flop'd, then 'tis fo much the better, and 
the Crayfiſh will increaſe the more, as we 
may obſerve in thoſe Rivers where Crayfiſh 
are the moſt frequent. If they ſhould hap- 
pen to breed in your Canal, they will be ve- 
ry numerous in a little Time; and if they 
are agreeable to you, either kor your Own 
eating, or to diſpoſe of otherwiſe, you will 
find an extraordinary Advantage from them; 
they will thrive well in any Trout River; 
their common Price about London is 8 s. per 

Hundred, which will ſurely make your Ca- 

nal worth four Pounds per Aunum, or more 

Money, if you mind to ſupply it with young 

when you take away the old Fiſh, or take 

care that your Water is not over- ſtock c. 
Upon this Water you may likewiſe keep 

ſix Couple of Ducks, which tor laying early 

and bringing forward Increaſe, ſhould be of 
the nook d Bill ſort, and from that Kind one 

* have young ones fit for killing about 


a Yy the 
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the later End of March, as I have ſeen this 
Year ſold in the London Poulterer's Shops 
for two Shillings a-piece ; but ſuppoſing 
every one of the Young they will produce 

worth a Shilling at the firſt Hand, I think 
one can hardly reckon leſs than forty Shil- 
lings for the Encreaſe of fix Couple of Ducks, 
deducting all Hazards and Expence of feed- 
ing them. | 
Now I ſuppoſe thoſe which you keep till 
they are full grown, will not be of leſs worth 
to you, becauſe as you will have a Warren, 
and many Offals beſides the Entrails of Rab- 
bets, there will be no great Quantity of Food 
to be bought in for them: But where many 
things depend upon one another in this 
manner, tis the Care, and Induſtry, and the 
Maſter's Eye, which makes the Profit ; for 
'tis like a Watch or Clock which depends 
upon many Wheels, and will, while they 
move regularly together, mark to us the 
Hour of the Day, and do its Office punctual- 
ly ; but if any one Wheel be out of Order, the 
whole Machine ſtands ſtil}. In Farming, where 
we have many Things to think on, which 
depends upon different Management, I think 
we ſhould always carry about us a Liſt of the 
Subjects we have under our Care, and mark 
out the Time of the Day, when we ſhouid 
viſit each Particular; and by ſuch a Method, 
our Memory will be free and undiſturb'd, 
and our Buſineſs be done with little Trou- 
ble. | 

But I have now done with your Canal; I 
ſhall in the next place give you my Thoughts 


concerning your other Pond or Moat, where- . 
in 
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in you propoſe to keep Pikes or Jacks. I 
ſuppoſe I need not tell you, that they are 
the moſt voracious Fiſh that the freſh Waters 
produce, even ſo greedy as to prey upon 
one another, as I have more than once ob- 
ſerv'd. If the Water Toad or Frog ſhould 
in that Pond chuſe their Habitation, the 
Jack will be ſure to fill his Belly, but his 
Fleſh 1s never the worſe for that; the Fiſh 
which only can keep him Company without 
Danger are Eels, Flounders, and the Pearch ; 
the two firſt are as voracious as himſelf, and 
have a conſtant Guard over themſelves ; for 
their Abode is always in the Mud, leaving 
only an Hole open at the Mouth, at which 
they ſuck in their Prey as it paſſes by. In my 
Earthen Pans which I have mentioned, where 
I hatch'd my Fiſh, I had ſome ſmall Eels, 
not thicker than coarſe Thread, which for 
ſix Months were always bury'd in the Mud 
or Earth at the Bottom of the Pans, and 
. only a ſmall Hole open in the Mud, where 
their Mouths lay. I have often ſeen them 
take a Fiſh as it was paſſing by them; and if 
I had not changed my young Fiſh into o- 
ther Pans, I ſhould have loſt them all. 

In other Pans, I had ſome young Floun- 
ders, which were hardly bigger than Silver 
Pence, buried in the Mud like the Eels, and 
thoſe too drew in my young Fiſh, and im- 
pair'd my Stock as much as the Eels; ſo that 
I was forc'd to put my ſcaly Fiſh by them- 
ſelves, But what was remarkable enough, I 
found that in every Earthen Pan, where I 
pur the Tribes of young Fiſh, there was 
always a young Jack or Pike, which lay con- 
Yy 2 ſtantly 
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ſtantly in one Place, where he had made 
himſelf a little Shelter; I could never obſerve 
him ſtir, but when he ſtruck at the Fiſh, as 
they were paſſing by him; and for this Rea- 
ſon I was forc'd to put my Pikes in Pans 
by themſelves, and now and then fling them 
a- few of my other Fiſh : For the Pikes, little 
as they were, were as voracious as the largeſt 
of their Tribe. ; "ot 
| Obſerving that in every Parcel of Spawn 
that T had taken out of the River, there was 
always a young Pike among them; I began 
to queſtion, whether the Pike, when it lay'd 
its Spawn, did not lay it'in Parcels among 


the Spawn of other Fiſh, that its Young, when 


hatch'd, might be immediately in the Way 
of its Prey; if ſo, the common River Fiſh 
are never ſafe, either in the Egg, or after they 


are hatch'd, their Deſtruction is premcdi- 


_ rated. 

Now the Guard which Eels and Floun- 
ders have againſt this Tyrant of the Water, 
may reaſonably lead you to make them Inha- 
birants of the ſame Pond; and if he ſhould 
be hungry enough to attempt them, they have 
the Mud at Command againſt the Pike, and 
every one knows the Pike delights in clear 
Waters. | | 

The Pearch may likewiſe keep the Pike Com- 
pany in a Pond, fot the ſharp Fins on a Pearch's 
Back arms him too well to invite the Pike 
to attempt him; but wherever theſe Fiſh are 
together, they ſhould have Roach and Dace for 
their Support, and ſome Water-Weeds ſhould 
be planted for their Shelter and Nouriſhment; 
for where there are Water - weeds, — 

\ al 
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alſo be Water-Inſets, which help the Feed 
of Fiſh. If your Pike are large, take care 
of young Ducklings, for they will take them. 

When your Ponds are thus provided, you 
need not make a Stew Pond for Fiſh; for by 
feeding your Fiſh daily, you will have them 
at your Command at any time in this Pond ; 
likewiſe, if the River paſſes thro' it, I would 
adviſe you to put in ſome Crayfiſh ; and as 
it is near as large as your Canal, one may 
juſtly reckon it to be worth three Pounds per 
Annum. I would certainly contrive to have 
the River run thro' both : Beſides the Bene- 
fir of the Wheel, which need only be uſed 
now and then. | | 

You may put into ſuch a Pond as the laſt 


about forty Eels, and as many Flounders, a- 


bout ten Brace of Pikes, and as many Pearch, 
and your Eels will never taſte muddy. 

While 1 am giving you theſe Memorandums, 
I think it neceſſary to remind you of trying 
Mr. Harding's Water Whee!, which I have 
mention'd in ſome of my Monthly Papers ; 
for I am perſuaded it will be of great Uſe 
to you. 

As far as I am yet gone with your Gar- 
den, it appears, that about twenty two Rod 
of your Ground turn'd into Water, will afford 
you the following yearly Profit, viz. 


Your Canal Fiſh, conſiſting of]) J. s. d. 
Carp, Tench, Crayfiſh, be- 
ſides Trouts and Bream, iss 4 o o 
worth about 


Your yearly Benefitby Ducks, 2 o o 
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Your yearly Benefit from I. . 4 
your Moat or other Pond 
by Eels, Pike, Pearch,) 23 0 » 
Flounders and Crayfiſh, a 
bout — —h:B 
In all about — — 9 O O 


Now this, I think, is a very good Return 
for ſo little Ground, and there yet remains 
one hundred thirty eight Rod of Ground of 

our Acre to be improved otherwiſe. 

I obſerv'd by the Draught of your Ground, 
that your Orchard Trees take up about thir- 
ty eight Rod of Ground, or are ſo diſpos'd, 
that ſuch a Quanelty of Ground will bear 
little elſe for Profit; for the Graſs in ſuch a 
Spot, did it lie all together, would not be 
worth above five Shillings a Year at moſt, 
becauſe of its rank and ſower Taſte. 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that in the thirty 
eight Rods of Ground, there are as many 
Trees of good ſorts of Apples and Pears, 
as there are Rods in Meaſure ; theſe Trees, 
if they are well grown and in good Order, 


as you ſeem to intimate, may, at a very low ,- 
Rate, be reckon'd worth five Shillings a-piece 


each Year, one with another; even as the 
Caſe is now, where by injudicious Manage- 
ment of Trees, they are ſo ſubject to fail. 

I have known ſome Standard Pear-Trees, 
that have brought a good Crop of Fruit e- 
very Year, when they have not been prun'd, 
or known a Knife, when others that have 


been cut have not had any Fruit; ſome Pear- 


Trees I have known, that have been ſingly ſo 


good, that the the Fruit has been ſold for 
| forty 
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forty Shillings per Tree each Year, others for 
twenty Shillings per Tree; and ſome Apple- 
Trees, which have ſingly born Fruit worth 
twenty Shillings a Lear about London. Now 
conſidering that the Plenty of Fruit depends 
chiefly upon the good Management of the 
Trees, it is well worth our while to have 
good regard to that. In the Weſtern Parts 
of England, where Apples are very plenti- 
ful, and are of the cheapeſt Price, a good 
bearing Tree can hardly be worth leſs, one 
Year with another, than five Shillings, and 
this Rate in general for all Trees that are 
healthful, I think, is moderate enough; there- 
fore if thirty eight Crowns, or nine Pounds 
ten Shillings, be the Gain of your Orchard 
at this Price, then from ſixty Rods out of 
your Acre in Water and Orchard, you have 
the Benefit of eighteen Pounds ten Shillings 
per Annum. | 

I know very well, that when Fruiterers go 
about the Country to buy Orchards of Fruit, 
their Price is not always at this Rate ; for 
they run the Hazard of Loſs, either by Blaſts 
or high Winds; they are at the Expence of 
Gathering, Carriage, and Houſe-room to 
keep the Fruit till the proper Seaſon for ex- 
poſing it in the Markets; and then there 
may be a great Loſs by untimely or acciden- 
tal rotting of the Fruit; ſo that their firſt 
Price in the Orchard cannot be above half 
as much as perhaps the Fruit will ſell for in 
the Market: But then if Gentlemen have no 
more Fruit than what they can uſe in their 
own Family, or oblige their Neighbours 


with, the full Market Value is in that Fruit, 
and 
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and amounts to much more than what J have 
mention'd. VF 

Bat let usnow examine the Profit of the 
Warren you deſign, which is to include 
four Rods of Ground; in that you may 
keep ten Couple of Does, and two Buck- 
Rabbets. If you look into my Monthly Pa- 
pers, you will find that the Buck-Rabbets 
muſt be chaind in a cover'd Place where the 
Does come to feed, and by no means ſuffer a 
Male Rabbet to live unchain'd, without it be 
caſtrated, for elſe the Male Rabbets eat the 
young ones; and tis for that Reaſon, that 
the Doe Rabbets in wild Warrens lay their 
young ones in By- places under Ground, and 
cover them up till they can ſhift for them- 
ſelves. 

The caſtrating of the Male Rabbets will 
moreover render its Fleſh as agreeable as that 
of the Female, and it will be much larger and 
more tender. | 

It is faid chat the Skins of Rabbets, when 
they are in right Seaſon, will pay for their 
Feed; however they will ſell for a Price which 
is not to be difregarded. The extraordinary 
Expence of Oats, Bran and Hay is not very 
conſiderable ; the very eating Part is almoſt 
clear Profit, for the Offals of a Garden are 
at leaft two Thirds of their Supporr. 

The eleven Couple with their Off-ſpring 
will eat about four arters of Bran in a 
Year, or forty eight Bufhels, which at three 
Pence per Buſhel comes to . 
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And twelve Buſhel of Oats will 
be as much as is neceſſary for, 


them in à Year, which at the\ Euch 
deareſt Rate are 16 6. per 1 


Quarter; ſothat the Amount 
ot Oats is in a Year 
The Hay which they may re⸗ 
quire perhaps will come too _ 
at molt, fix Truſſes, at One 5 © 
Shilling each, which makes * _ 


% N 2 - 


Thus we find our yearly Ex-) —:;,, — 


pence for the Maintenance g 2 0 
of the Warren 18 103 


8 1 " # 5 
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I be rude Cabbage Leaves, the Turnep-tops, 
the Carot:tops, and the Weeds which too 
frequently annoy a Garden, will make up to 
them what is neceſſaryß. 3 
The twenty breeding Does will, if they 
are well fed, bring at leaſt ſix Stops of young 
ones each every Lear; but ſome who now keep 
Rabbets at Hammerſmith, have about nine or 
ten Broods of young Rabbets in a Year. 
Their Way is, when a Rabbet kindles,to leave 
only five young Rabbets to each Doe, and 
deſtroy the reſt ; for they reaſonably judge, 
that more than that Number will weaken 
a Doe ſo much, that ſhe will not breed ſo of- 
ten as ſhe ſhould do for their Intereſt. Now 
if your Rabbets breed only fix Months in 


the Year, which is to ſuppoſe the leaſt, and 


that you was to ſave only five of a Kindle 
to each Doe, you would have in a Year ſix 
hundred young Rabbets. ; which, one with 

her, to follow the Price of the Hammer- 
ſmith and ſame other Rabbet-mongers, would 
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ſel! for gix- pence a-piece at a Month old; 
without conſuming hardly any Hay, Bran or 
Oats ; (o that then your Warren would af- 
ford the Value of fifteen Pounds per Anunm ; 
out of which, if we take two Pounds two 
Shillings, which is the Charge of their ex- 
c traordinary Food, there will remain neat 

Profit, | 5 „ 

n | TT 2 18 oo 

So that from your Ducks, Fiſh)  _ 

Fruit and Rabbets, vou are C31 8 0 

' a G 
And the Intrails of the Rabbets will Ways 
be of Uſe to your Fiſh, if you beſtrow them 
in the Water while they are freſh, or elle the 
Fiſh will not eat them. Bur we have yet re- 
maining ninety ſix Rods of Ground : You 
very well know that Rabbers, when they are 
about three or four Months old are very 
large, eſpecially the Males that have been 

caſtrated, and then they are worth more 
than I have mentioned, as they feed upon 
the extraordinary Diet. 

In what I have ſaid, I ſpeak of Things 
at their loweſt Rate; for to mention them 
at a'retaled Price, they would come to near 
double the Value. 

When you build your Warren, Sio#ide that 
the Ground fall a little, and lie hollow in 
rhe middle, ſo that the Rain may eaſi ly paſs 
away, and that the Floor may be waſh'd, if 
there is occaſion; when this is done, pave 
it all over with Brick, and build your Wall 
about it a little more than three Foot high, 
and upon thar place Paliſadoes. Then two 


Foot and half from the Wall within ſide, 
build 
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build Walls of about a Foot and half high, 
leaving Openings or Holes wide enough for 
Rabbets to go in and out, at a Foot Diſtance 
from one another; ſo you may have about 
twenty Holes on a Side ; for tho' you have 
but ten Couple of Does, the young ones-muſt 
| ſhift in Cells of their own, when they are 
about hve Weeks old. „ 

Between the Holes you muſt put Partitions 
of Boards to ſeparate the Cells; and let all 
theſe Boards be of the ſame Depth, becauſe 
over them muſt be Doors on Hinges to lock 
down, as you think proper; and over theſe 
Doors likewiſe, there muſt be a ſort of Rookng 
of Feather-edg d Boards, to lie ſioping from 
the Warren Wall to the other, ſo as to carry off 
the Wet; and theſe likewiſe ſhould be made 
to open and ſhut at pleaſure. We have then 
little more to do than provide Boards to let 
down before the Holes, as Occaſion ſhall offer, 
to confine the Rabbets in their Cells, or pre- 
ſerve them in the Night from Vermin. 

But to explain the Manner ot the Warren 
more fully, a a a is the Wall which encom- 
paſſes it, 

A AA is the little Wall or Front of the 
Cells on one Side, in which are the Open- 
ings or En trance into the Cells. | 

B is the Roofing of Feather-edg'd Boards 
ſhut down over the Cells, to preſerve them 
from the Wet. 

CC the Feather Edg'd Board are open'd to 
come at the Doors over the Cells, which 
ſhould be kept lock'd, 

D a Place of the Shelter from the Wea- 
ther, wherein two Buck-Rabbers ſhould be 
4 5 kept 
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kept chain'd for the Uſe of the Does; and 
likewiſe under this Place of Shelter ſhould be 
kept the Meat for the Rabbets as dry as 
poſſible, but ſhould be as light as may be: 
It may be made like an Alcove; but every 
one as their Fancy leads them, may vary the 
Figure. | 

E E ſhews where the loweſt Part of the 
Pavement ſhould be, or the Gutter to drain 
the Floor of the Warren; which when it 
comes near the Feeding-houſe, ſhould turn off 
to the Corners. 

I ſhall now as I paſs along ſuppoſe ten clear 
Rods of Ground are employ'd between your 
Barn and Houſe, in the nature of a Farm- 
yard, and in this you will keep your Poultry; 
which in the Spring about Breeding-time 
may be about twelve Hens and two Cocks, 
fix Hen Turkeys, and one Cock ; theſe, could 
they have a Communication with your Or- 
chard, would ſave yon a third Part of the 
Food you muſt otherwiſe give them, if they 
were to run only in the Farm-Yard ; about 
half a Buſhel of Barley may do in a Week 
for ſuch a Number of Fowls for half a Year, 
and a Buſhel for the other half Year. 

Barley is about fourteen Shillings per Quar- 
ter; ſo that then one half Year will take 
thirteen Buſhels of Barley,)!. s. d 
which at fourteen Shillings pere 1 1 6 
Quarter, comes to about 

in this half Year ourchief Pro- | 
fir is in Eggs, which, I g 8 
poſe may be worth about 
But if we are fortunate enough to have ſome 
Broods of Chickens, which may be fit ya 

5 | IDS, 


s % 
it: 7 
ling, either about Chriſtmas, or from that 
Time till the End of May, the Markets at firſt 
hand will value them at a Shilling a-piece, 
and to judge at the loweſt Rate, I think if 
we reckon twenty Chickens of that Kind, 
we are not much out of the way. The Va- 
lue then of Eggs and Chickens will be one 
Pound five Shillings, and I ſhall not ſuppoſe, 
that above three Hens are employ'd in the 
Education of theſe Chickens. 

Then we have nine breeding Hens for the 
Benefit of the other half Year. Their waſte 
Eggs may be valued at twenty Shillings, and 
their Chickens, reckoning eight to every Hen, 
one with another, at fix Pence per Chicken, 
comes to two Pounds one Shi-  s. d. 
ling, which with the odd Eggs, 3 1 0 
makes 18 | | 
Gain'd the firſt half Year, @o 3 6 

$:.: 4; 


* 


The Barley for 26 Weeks, at a 

Buſhel per Week, comes to> 23 
about FI 7 

Then taking the two Pounds : 


Q 


three Shillings and fix Pence 
Expence of Meat from the 
Profit, there remains 


The Turkeys, if they are well manag'd, 
may in Eggs before they ſet yield ten Shll- 
lings; and out of fix Hens, reckoning all Ha- 


zards, we may expect about eight young 


ones to be brought up by each Hen : and tis 
09 extraordinary Price to reckon them at one 


Shil- 
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Shilling and Six · pence a-piece,) J. s, 4. 
one with another, then we have 6 
forty eight young Turkeys, 
which come to 
Which with the Profit by Eggs) 
and Chickens of the com-> 4 13 o 
mon Poultry, makes in all | 
Which Sum of four Pounds 
thirteen Shillings, being ad-/ 
ded to the thirty one Pounds. 
eight Shillings for Fiſh, Fruit, (36 3 
Rabbets and Ducks, makes 7 
the Sum of ; 
All which is clear Profit, and you have yet 
remaining eighty ſeven Rods of Ground ſtill 
to be improved by Gardening, of which you 
may reckon near a fourth Part loſt in Alleys 
and Walks and ill Management, let your Gar- 


dener be never ſo careful; however, to ſet 


the clear Profit which you may draw from 
the remaining Part at ten Pounds, is as little 
as can be ſuppoſed, conſidering your Wall- 
Fruit, and Eſpalicr or Dwarfs, your Roots 
for the Winter ; your Aſparagus, Colliflowers, 
Cabbages, and an hundred other Articles, 
which, however they ſcem trifling, run away 
with Money were they to be bought. 
Theſe ten Pounds added to 
the reſt make * 

And you have the Pleaſure of enjoying alltheſe 


13 210 


at your own Time, and in the higheſt Perfection. 


Iam told, that I under value the Things I 
mention; but I think it much more reaſona- 
ble to do ſo, than ſet the Prices too high ; 
becauſe any one who follows theſe Preſcrip- 


tions, may have the Pleaſure of an unexpec. 


ted 


ad bad we. A 
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ted Advantage, rather than find Fault that my 
Calculations or Valuations fall ſhort of what 
they expected. But I am ſure, that if all I 
have treated of in this Letter be uſed in the 
Family, they will be near twice che Value 1 
have ſet down. 7 | 


While I am upon the Topick of Country 
Advantages, I ſhall give you ſome Memoran- 
dums relating to the Curing of Pork and Ba- 
con, which will admit of as much Enquiry, 
and be of as much Uſe, as any thing I have 
treated of in this Letter, 

Some time fince, when I eat ſome Pickled 
Pork at the Houſe of one of my Correſpon- 
dents, who figns himſelf A. B. I found his 
Method of Curing Pork to be much ſupe- 
rior to the common Way; and one has this 
Advantage in communicating good Things, 
that ſometimes we find ſome Pleaſure from 
them in remote Parts, where before every 
thing was rude and unpoliſh'd; for this Rea- 
ſon, I prevail'd upon my Friend to _ me 
the following Memorandum. 39 

Firſt, The Hog muſt be full half 2 Ao an 
at moſt nine Months old; for its Fleſh will 
then eat kindly, -and rake Salt better "_ * it 
was older. oy 

Serondh, When we are diſpoſed to ined ia 
Hog, beſides his common Meat, we muſt 
give him a Quart or three Pints each Day of 
Horſe-Beans ; this we may continue for fix 
or eight Days before he is put up for Fatting. 

Thirdly, When he is thus prepared for Fat- 
ring, we are to take Care that he never wants 
either Meat or Water, and bed his Sty well 

with 
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with clean Straw, or Peaſe-haulm ; he will 
eat at firſt about three Quarters of a Peck of 
Peaſe in a Day, and decline in his eating as 
he grows fat; about two Buſhel and a half 
of Peaſe, or three Buſhels at moſt, will bring 
him into good Order for killing, withour 
making him too far. 15 
I find then that ſcalding is much better 
than ſingeing him, for by ſcalding the Pores 
of the Skin, are much more apt to receive 
the Salt, than the ſinged Hogs. 55 
When this is done, let him hang up a Day 
before we cut him out, and then ſprinkle 
ſome common Salt over the Pieces to draw 
out the freſh Blood from the Fleſh ; for by 
this Means, your Pork will take Salt the 
better, and keep the longer: And ſome will 
likewiſe take out the larger Bones, which, 
they ſay, helps to preſerve it; for tis about 
the Bones that it firſt begins to grow muſty, 
or receive à Teint. 
After this, we muſt provide half a Peck of 
common Salt, a Quarter of a Pound of Salt- 
Petre, one Pint of Petre-Salt, and haſf a Pound 
of coarſe Sugar. Theſe Quantities I uſe for a 
Hog weighing about fourteen Stone. 
Theſe Ingredients muſt be well mixed to- 
gether over a Fire in an Iron Pan, and when 
they are very hor, Salt the ſeveral Pieces of 
Pork with them, without grudging à little 
Labour; for the harder we rub theſe Salts 
upon them, the ſurer we are of Succeſs. I 
have known alittle Careleſneſs in the rubbing 
on of theſe Salts, has ſpoil'd a whole Hog. 
When we have done this, lay the Pieces 
cloſe together in glazed Earthen Veſſels, and 


cover 
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covet them cloſe ; duriog the firſt Fortnight, 


take out your Pork every other Day; ard 
rub the Salt hard upon every one; and when 


we put them again into the earthen Pans; 


obſerve ©, that thoſe Pieces which before la 
at the Bottom, do now lie at Top, and ſo 
A them every time you take them out. 


n ten Days or a Fottnight's time, ſome 


of the ſmalleſt Pieces, if they do not feel 
hard to the Touch, muſt have more Salt 


rubb'd upon them, and in thtee Weeks time 
your Pork will be "kit for Uſe. 


If we ſhould not change our, Pork in the 


Time of its Salting, as I have mention d; we 
mould od that thoſe Pieces which lay at 
the Bottom would be fir for Uſe, when thofe 


on the Top would hardly be better than com- 
mon Pork, or perhaps not ſo good. Where 


this changing of the Pieces has been tieg 
le&ed, I have known the Receipt gp, 


for there. was never any but tho ieees 
which were at the Bottom, that anſwer” d the 


Deſign af the Receipt. 


I Naber by Miſtake, there wits 
put in among the Salts three Quarters of a 
ound of brown Sugar, inſtead of one Quar- 
ter of ,a Pound, and in the Opinion of very 


good Judges, the Pork was better than any 


ob had taſted in England, 1 think for the 


larger Pieces, it.renders'them more tender. 


Thus far ate the Memorandum, concerning 


the Curing, of Potk ; and as I am upon the 


Subject, I cannot help commiunicating to you 
the following Letter from Mr. Murner, of 
the Method uſed by the People of Hambargh, 


and in Weſtphalia, for _ of Bacon, iti 
11. Te A a . Which 
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at the Ceiling, where it vents it | 
per Hole muſt not be too big, becauſe the 
Cloſet muſt be always full of Smoke, and 


„ 
which chiefly the Goodneſs of their Bacon 
conſiſts. | NED $761, $00; 9. 


5 5 Friend Bradley, 3 


- * 
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in. Anſwer to which, I ſend thee the 


Method uſed to cure Bacon in and about 


Hamburgh and Weſtphalia, which is after this 


Manner: Families that kill 1, 2, or 3 Hogs a 


Year, have a Cloſet in the Garret joyning to 


their Chimney, made very tight and cloſe, 


to contain Smoke, in which they hang their 
Bacon to dry out of the Reach of the Heat 
of the Fire, that it may be gradually dried by 


the Smoke only, and not by Heat; the Smoke 
is conyey d into the Cloſet by a Hole in the 


Chimney near the Floor, and a Place made 


for an Iron Stopper to be thruſt into the Fun- 
nil of the Chimney about one Foot above 


the Hole, to ſtop the Smoke from aſcending 


up the Chimney, and force it through the 
Hole into the Cloſer. The Smoke is carried 


off again by another. Hole in the Funny) of 


'! 


the Chimney above the ſaid Soppe!, Aloft 
elf. The up- 


that from Wood Fires; for Coal, or Turf, 
or Peat Smoke, I apprehend will not doo 
well. The Manner of Salting is no other 
than as we ſalt Meat in common ; ſometimes 
they uſe our Newcaſtle Salt, or St. es, or 


Lisbon Salt, and a Salt that's made at. Nurem- 


berg (not ſo good as Newcaſtle) made from 
Salt Springs; in thoſe Parts they go . 
| | their 
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their Bacon or Beef ſo much as we do in 
England, -becauſe the Smoke helps to Cure, 
as well as the Salt; for I have ſeen when 


dry'd Fleſh hath not hang'd long enough in 


the Smoke, it would: be green within; when 


if it had hung its Time, it would have been 


red quite through; for as the Smoke pene- 
trates, it cures the Fleſh, and colours it red 
without any Salt-Petre, or any other Art. 
As to the Feed of their Swine, I ſaw no dif- 
ference between their Feed and ours here; if 
any have the Preference, I believe the Eng- 
lib, and our Bacon would be full as good, 
-- 4 better than the Miſiphalia, if cured 
ann L a2 | 7 
I have here above anſwered thy Deſire, 
and wiſh it may be approved by our Bacon 
Makers; for the Bacon will not only be not 
ſo ſalt, but reliſh better every Way, 
Thy Friend, 

John Warner. 
There is one thing which I cannot help 
mentioning to you Fefore I conclude this 
long Letter, and that is the Method of ma- 
king the famous Stilton Cheeſe, which all that 


taſte it allow to be ſuperior to every other 
Cheeſe, either of foreigy or Exgliſß Make. 


The ſort of Cheeſe I have taſted, tho I 


have not been' at the Place, and as far as my 
Palate will allow me to judge, is far before 
the Chudder or richeſt Cheeſes I have taſted. 
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The Excellence of the Stilton Cheeſe ſeems 
| Chiefly to depend upon the Management in 
the Dairy, rather than upon the ſort of Graſs 
or Soil; for I have eaten Cheeſe made from 
the Receipt of the Stilton, at a Place near 
Nottingham, which came ſo near it in Per- 
fection, that it would puzzle a good: Taſte 
to diſcover, whether it was not Siilton 
Cheeſe : However, I was not without Enqui- 
ry, and I found that my Friend near Not- 
tingham, where the Grounds are not account- 
ed very rich, had then ſold above fifty Cheeſes, 
which ſhe had made in one Summer from 
nine or ten Cows, for à Guinea a- piece at 
the firſt Hand; which, I think, is very good 
Profit, and I conceive the Receipt will not be 
unacceptable ; for I find that in our happy 
Country, the People have not always a right 
Method of ſhewing its Beauties ; for I ob- 
ſerve, where you have the beſt Fiſh in plenty, 
you have the worſt Sauce; where you have 
the beſt Ground and the beſt Cattle, you 
have the worſt Dairies ; and like a Mine of 
rich Metal, 'tis often loſt for want of Know- 
ledge or good Management. 

I wiſh, tho' you do not keep many Cows, 
you will begin in your Country to follow the 

eccipt I fend you, which was communi- 
cated to me from another Correſpondent, 
who ſigns himſelf 4. B, and to whom I am 
much oblig'd for ſeveral very inſtructive 
Hints. For tho' your Number of Cows may 
not perhaps furniſh you with the ſame (Juan- 
tity of Milk which is mentioned in the Re- 
ccipt, yet your Proportions may be the ſame, 
and the Rule of Management may * the 

1 lame; 
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ſame ; and tho a great Body in Cheeſe may af- 
ford ſome more Richneſs than aſmali Quantity 
may do, yet you cannot help finding an ex- 
traordinary Excellence in a ſmall Cheeſe made 
after that Manner, preferable to all the Cheeſe 
made the common way. 

Stilton is in Lincolnſbire, and as I am in- 


form'd, the Ground lies high; ſo that I con- 


ceive the Graſs is not very rank. 


To make Stilton Cheeſe. | 
TAKE ten Gallons of Morning Milk 


and five Gallons of ſweet Cream, and 


beat them together; then put in as much. 
boiling Spring-Water, as will make it warmer 
than Milk from the Cow; when this is done, 
put in Runnet made ſtrong with large Mace, 
and when. it is come (or the Milk is ſet in 
Curd) break it as ſmall as you would do for 
Cheeſe-Cakes; and after that ſalt it, and 
put it into the Fatt, and preſs it for two 
Hours. | | 
Then boil the Whey, and when you have 
taken off the Curds, put the Cheeſe into the 
Whey, and let it and half an Hour; then 
put it in the Preſs, and when you take it out, 
bind it up for the firſt Fortnight in Linnen 
Rollers, and turn it upon Boards for the firſt 
Month twice a Day. 
Lou may ſee that I have not fpared Paper, 
to give you the beſt Inſtructions I can to- 
wards your Enjoyment of a Country-Life : 
Iam perſuaded true Contentment lies in Re- 
tirement ; for I am fure, as I have expert» 
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no, not among thoſe who poſſeſs the greateſt 

Riches: Ambition is crowded with Incon- 

veniencies, either vain Hopes, or Envy; 

whilſt a' Man, who enjoys Country Retire- 

ment feaſts himſelf with Health and quiet 

Thought. | 289 io Port abt 
rs © J am, good Sir, 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 8 = 
RN. Bradley. 
A Letter to a Gentleman, concerning 


the Improvement of an Acre of low 
wet Ground, by Alders.or Abeals, 


1 . 
4 , ; * * 
„IIR, Wie 


V OUR Deſire of my Advice, what you 

- ſhall do with your Piece of Ground, 
which you obſerve lies wet, gives me an Op- 
portunity of recommending. two Ways to 
you of advantaging yourſelf. The firſt is by 
plavting of Alders, to be cut once in three 

ears for Poles, or to make a ſpeedy Shel- 
ter; or elſe to bear with Time ſo long, as 
to cut at once a valuable Sum of Money 
from it. We muſt conſider that a cootinter 
dropping will make its Way, much ſurer than 
the moſt violent Stroke will do; or, as the 
Caſe is,, Money to be. receiy'd every third 
Year, will encreaſe more by its Intereſt; and 
18 
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is more ſure, or will improve to more Ad- 
vantage, than where a large Sum will only ap- 
pear in twenty Years. | 277509 1 HW £15D 
If you chuſe the firſt, that is, to reap a 
Crop eyery third Lear, you muſt plant your 
Ground with Trunchions, or Sets of Alder, 
in the Spring, about thirty ſix in a Rod of 
Ground; then upon an Acre, you will have 
five thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty Plants; 
and if they take with the Ground, which 
they will do, if it is often overflowed, then 
in three Years the Lop, or their Produce in 
Branches at five Shillings per) I. . d. 
Hundred upon the Spot, will. 7400 20 
amount to the Value of about : t 
So that you have; five Pounds per Annum for 
your Acre. Now the Price I have ſet is 
much lower than they will ſell for, and every 
Trunchion will bring three or four Branches 
the firſt Year, which is abundance more than 
1 have related; and the ſecond Cutting will 
e e ten from every Plant; ſo 
"that one may reafonably put this Plantation 
at ten Pounds per Annum, one Year with au- 
other. And then in twenty Veats the Profit 
would be two hundred Pounds, and Part of 
the Money paid every third Year to be em- 
plo d to rofit. yaoi W e 555 * 
Om the other hand, if the Ground is not 
fubject to be overflow'd often, you may plant 
in it about an Hundred and ſixty Abeals, 
vhich if you allow them twenty Tears growth, 
will be worth about one hundred Ind ſixty 
Pounds. Now the Plantation, in my Opi- 
nion of Alders is like enjoy ing an Eſtate at 
Preſent; and the Abeals is Ille having an 
8 e G0 Jen \ 5 4; 1+ Eſtate 
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Eſtate in Reverſion. The Price of the Plants 
will be about the ſame Value, but the Al- 
ders will coſt more to plant them than the 
Abeals; they will both be profitable, and tis 
your own Choice whether one or the other. 


Ian, Sir, 


Your moſt bumble Servant, 


* R. Bradley. 


Remarks upon the 
duce of this Month. 


THE two or three Days at the Beginning 
of this Month were warm and pleaſant, 
but then it changed to ſudden Storms of 
Rain and Hail, but moderately warm in the 
Intervals. Towards the End we had cold 
Rains, and the Evenings very cold, _ 
This Month our Markets and Gardens 
are very ſlenderly furniſh'd with Herbs; for 
all the Garden Grounds are now freſh laid 
down, and ſown for Summer Profit, unlefs 
ſuch Parts as were planted in the Autumn 
or Winter Months with Carots, Radiſhes, 
Spinage, Cabbage Lettice, and ſome others. 
Il ſaw about the End at my very curious 
Friend's —— Trewel, Eſq; a large Parcel of 
Lupines, or the flowering Sprouts of Tur- 
neps, and à numberleſs Piece of Cabbage 
Plants moving to their flowering State, — 
| ten 


name) 


tender budded Shoots are much ſ dperior to 


any Green at this Scaſon, for now the Bro- 


coli are gone. | 
In the anagement of the Brocoli and theſe 


young flowering Shoots of the Cale or Cab- 


bage, or Turtiep Race for cating, we mult 
ſtring them or pull off the outſide Veſſels be- 
fore they are boil'd, or elſe they will have 
a bitter taſte, and then the Time that they 
ſhould be in boiling Water ought not to ex- 
ceed four Minutes, and after that ſerv d on 
a flat Plate, with Holes in it like a Culen- 
der to let out the Water without preſſing them 
at all; for the preſſing theſe Herbs makes 
them loſe their Sweetneſs, which conſiſts in 
the ſpungy Parts, and thoſe are ſo tender, 
that they are eaſily preſs d quite out of the 
Plant. 

If theſe ate rightly managed, no paſt Green, 
in my Judgment, is ſo good, unleſs we have 
Brocoli in its Perfection. 

I have heard that there were ripe Cherries 
at Mr. Millet's of North-End about the be- 
ginning of this Month; and alſo large green 
Abricots and Roſe-buds, as there was in his 
Father's Time. 

Mr. Brown at Brentford, I am A fan 
niſh'd our Markers with Cucumbers this 
Month. 

Natural Aſparagus, contraty to the Dic- 
tates of Nature in preceding Years, were a- 
bout the Middle of this Month brought to 
Market; I ſaw ſeveral hundreds above 


Ground on the twentieth Day in ſome of the 


Neat-Houſe Garderis about Tuthill-fields ; we 
Vol. II Bbb have 
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_ yet Parſneps, Carots and Potatoes very 
This Month Iſaw Grapes in Bloſſom, and 
I queſtion not but in ſome Places chey may 
be found ripe by the Beginning of June. 
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Stoves, 1381 
Storing of Ponds, 223 
Soap, its Uſe in Vegetation, 281 
Salts in Plants, 65 
Summer planting of Trees, 78 
Snail-Trap, 80 
Swine, 87 
Seeds of Plants foak'd or ſteep d in ſeveral Mix- 
tures, the Effect, 102 
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Trees decay d, to reſtore,  «- 53 
Tanner s Bark, 2429133056 M 16 
Transfuſion of Sap, 204 
ermometer, 217, 251 
"Trees planted too near a Wall, not good, 234 
Trees ſpread Horizontally, good, 235 
Trees againſt Walls; Mr. Whitmil Way, 235 
Trees made fruitful, | 237 
Trees planted in Summer, 78 
Trees neglected, to recover, 106 
V. 
Vines, their Sap Veſſels, 61 
Vegetation, Remarks upon the Sap Veſſels, 57 
Vines, to raiſe, 45 
Lines, 104, 127, 239, 282 
Vineyards, © Ps ==" SP 
Variegating of Plants, how to do it, . 198 
Value of a young Nurſery, 81 
W. 
Winds, hurtful 106 Tom hon, | 97 
Walnuts, 80 
Weather in April, | | 43 
Water improv d, 2 
Walnuts, | 18 
Warren for Rabbets, 18, 21 
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Feather in Muay, 108 
Weather in June, 147 
In July, | 225 
Walls for Melons, 165 
Wine Engliſh, 166 
Weat her-Book, how to keep it, 255 
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| Artichokes, we 5 
| Aſparagus, 3 
Abricots, whence they came, and why ſo call d, 
| 
Almond, its Place and Names, 1 135 
Apple, half Winter, half Summer Fruit, 171 
uguſt Pears, 192 
April Pears, 222 
Azzeroli, 270 
Almonds, 1 283 
Abricots, 301 
Apple, 30 
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Bees, : | 16 
Barley, 37 
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Bream, 343 
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Cows, 21, 49 
Conſervatories, * 1 31 

Clover, or Claver, its Management, 36 
Clover, how to gather the Seed, 37 
Clover, how to feed Cattle with it, 45 
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Cherries, whence they came, 130 
Citrons, from whence brought, 142 
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Cherry, its Names, 144 
Citron, its Names, 8 05 149 
Clock, to move by Means of Water, 168 
Catalogues of Fruit neceſſary, . 223 
Cornelian Cherry, 885 269 
Cherries, 301 
Currans, | RR 
Conſervatory, 331 
Circulation of Sap, 340 
Carpe, | 343, 345 
Crayfih, 347 
.Chicken?, 359 
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Decay d Orange-Trees, how to manage them, 32 
Dung of Sheep to manure Land, 97 
December Pears, | | 212 
Ducks, | 347 
E. | . 
Eggs of Fouls help Vegetation, 34 
Exot ick Trees, to harden them by Graffing, 31 ; 
Eels, 34 
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Fruit ripening early, | 2. 
Farina of Flowers, . iti uſe, 17 
Fleſh of Animals helpful to Vegetation, 4 
Flowers and Plants Oviperous, 35 
Fiſh, | — 
Figs, their Management, 1 111 
Flower of the Figg, | 112 
Fig, its Names, 154 
Figs, their Sorts, 160 
o graf them, 297 1 165 
Fruit · Trees, to plant them at any Seaſon, 179 
February Pears, 219 
Firr-Trees, Examples of them, 243 
Fiſh-Ponds, 342 
Fiſh thrive in deep Waters, 343 
Flownders, 5 349 
Growth of Plants conſider d, 7 
Generation of Plants, I 4» 112 
Goosberries, 0:80 
| H. 
Honey, to help Vegetation, 18 
Hot-Bed, a new one, 63 
Hermaphrodite Fruit, 172 
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Lambs, to ſuckle them, TD 95 
Lemon, its Names, 149 
Milk, 21, 23 
Mulberries, 10 raiſe them auch, 52, 54 
Muſhrooms, 117 
March Pears, | 221 
Mulberry, | 268 
F Miiſtetoe, : 326 
Medlar, 330 
Marygolds, French, N | 332 
Nitre, its Influence on Plants, 108 
co pn Pears, 2086 
Maſtertium Indicum, early, 334 
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Orange- Trees, to improve them, 29 
Oats, 37, 46 
Onzious, to improve Land, 98 
October Pears, 201 
Obſervations concerning the Culture of Pears, 226 
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Peaches, whence they came, 132 
Pamgranates, whence they came, 133 
Pears, from uhence, 142 
Plumbs, from whence, © ibid. 
Peach, its Names, 145 
Plumb, its Names, 147 
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Pears, their Culture and Sorts, x88 
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Pomgranade or Pomgranate, . \ 269 
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—— Their Management; 299 
Pyracantha, e 320 
Pike or Jack, * TIS ig 349 
Pearch, 1 ; 15 351 
Pears, . | — 352 
Poultry, | 3359 
Quince, from whence brought, 142. its Names, 150 
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Reverſing of Trees, 9 
Rye-grafs, | 37 
Kipening of Fruit, how to do it, 13 
Roſes early, | 72 5: fy 
Rabbets, 5 - 002: ee rs 
Sap s Circulation, Proof, Bt - Se 
Spinage, 16 
Strawberries, | | __ 
Sand-Bed, 1 | e 
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